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FUN ALMANAC. 


GENT.—*" IT saw you in the Row this morning ; how do you like your new horse?” . 
Miss JONES.—* He does not ride as easy as I expected, he tugs at the bit, and acts as if he wanted to run away with me. 
GENT.—" I don’t blame him, if I lad his chances, I’d do it too.” 


96— 


Wwe January, grim and drear, gems ame meme acahneet ng _ 
Proclaims the bright, the glad, new year ol faa fe RUARY... | — 
‘I Nive RNS Wf. (Though whence the gladness, why the bright : —[ — 
POA NK WEY y dy. Are problems that o’crwhelm me quite), —_ 
NS WS R, a \ 6S Gay Chappie doffs his castor low, 
QO) ACR, l'reats the young stranger to a bow, ha 
PAE RN > And, fraught with “ new leaves’’ not a few, 
SRA W licsolves to turn each o’er anew : 
rep” aa To live more cleanly, forswear sack ; 
Nor any virtue known, to lack. 
Alas! ere one short week bas sped, 
Stern resolutions all have fled. 
A wild debauch—a midnight row— 
Police assaulted—* Beak ” knits brow— 
A month, or forty shillings pay— 
Just in the old, the old, sweet way. 
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YOM. February, cheerless, grey, 
There meets in battle’s stern array, 

Beneath the shadow of Big Ben, 

Th assemblage first of gentlemen 

({t should be “first assemblage,” but 

The metre won't stand it so put) 

That Europe holds. How vain the boast, 

Now that King Demos rules the roast ! 

The hour has come, and lo! the man, 

Big with the fate of all his clan, 

’Fore whom we bend. turns out to be 

The mighty Working Man M.P. 

The plaudits of th’ admiring crowd 

Are his: to him the knee is bowed 

Success still proves the wisdom hig! 

Of playing to th 
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z RATHER AWKWARD 
; To be introduced, by the girl you're just engaged to, to the girl you used to be engaged to! 
—————— 
eee Se H, March! let others sing thy praise, ; 
— I MARCH . ‘ a I hate thy wild and blust'rous ways, APalbo | —- 
™ | ee a oe. —_" ee But chiefly, this I frankly say, —— 
= WW el Because of loathed quarter day. =, 
» WS The sad householder pensive sits, * 
y LQ . Striving. with dull, bewildered wits, 






To essay that tremendous feat 

sest known as * making both ends meet.” 
sills here, bills there, bills everywhere, 
Encumber table, floor and chair, 

The butcher, baker, grocer, rent, 

Tailor. and taxes, represent 

But one smal] tithe of the vast crowd 
That greets his vision blank and cowed, 
Stay! Mary enters at the door— 
The post has brought another score ! 













JN April, careful housewives vird 
Their loins (is that a proper word ?’) 
And armed with mop—utensil mean !— 
And pail, commence the great Spring Clean. 
The wretched husband homeward hies, 
And views, with annual surprise, 
The chaos reigning in his nest, 
The wifely “temper” scarce repressed, 
Poor worm! ‘Tis useless to repine : 
Lucky, indeed, if he can dine 
(Despite the risk to chest and lung) 
In scull’ry damp, at peace from “ tongue. 
A week he ] 



















, 2 lives a hunted man, 
po An outcast ‘neath lomestic ban 
oo Till order. once again supreme, 


—,* | " s nol = 
literat he frightful dream. 
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POT SHOTS EN PASSANT. | 
(1). AUNT JANE.—“Tilicre! There’ (2) HENRY. — “ Great Christopher, (3). THE MAJOR (fo queer party he finds (4). MISTRESS.—“ Well, Jane, here are thos 
& beautiful doll for Cissy! Why, it’ George! What're you up to with your at his friend Rattleplunge’s, where hi year’s almanacs you asked me for, though I 
nursey,” skates 7," always gets “alittle shooting”).—* Ha! Do imagine what use they can be to you. 
I'm you evah indulge in the chase ?” JANE. —“Oh, thank you, ma’am —I"mn going t 
them to my people at Stokely-Podge, they'll & 


GEORGE (a beginner). — “ Why, 











Cissy.—“ Please, Aunty, may Ciss\ 
have the soldier, too, to doc with 


nursey ?” as aa 


Unappreciated Gratitude. 


A PAIR of old ladies who occupied flats 

Were famed for their friendly relations with cats 

Whenever a pussy-cat ventured their way, 

They'd curtsey politely and wish it “good day,” 

They'd offer, with smiles, their hospitable laps 

As suitable places for takings its naps, 

Address it in tones of the softest of silk 

And stroke it and pat it and stand it some milk. 

The pussies were proud of attentions like these, 

This tender, spontaneous study to please 

Went straight to their hearts and impelled them 
to yearn 

To make the old ladies some kindly return. 

So they hit on the plan of a grand serenade 

But their grateful proceedings were sadly repaid— 

The ladies reduced them, at once, to despair 

By throwing cold water upon the affair. 


a+ —s 
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Tide-y—Perhaps. 


OF long Tide-Tables do we read, 
On Almanacs known far and wide. 
But Marriage-* Ads.” are all, indeed. 
The proper Tables of the * Tied.’ 





putting ‘em where [ find I generally want 


year round—I'm a sheriff's officer !” 


yw. 
“eo 





The Seasons of Love. 


“IN the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love,” 

Andi—through boat-race 
loseth many a glove! 


betting with ¢/7 sex he 


In the Summer. too. his fancies also love-ward 
often roam. 

With intervals at backing 
“will get home!” 


that seldom 


* oees 
grees 


And, in the Autumn, likewise, in true love his 
heart delights, 

Though Cupid oft plays “ Rugby ” with’t like him 
in football fights ! 


Moreover, in the Winter, still to Love's heights 
doth he climb, 

Thus (with intervals for refreshment, for sport 
and pastime, for racing, going to the play, and 
to “see a man,” looking in at the club, taking 
a hand at Nap, scooting around town—painting 
the same red; being “kept on business in the 
City,” ete., ete.. et 
time ! 


QUEER PARTY.—* That Ido, sir: all the 


‘.) Man turns love-ward all the 


useful there—people are so behindhand in the count 


A Matter of Alman-acumen. 


Or “ Actuality * some folk 
Now make a deal of fussiness, 

Nay, some regard it as a yoke, 
Amounting to non-plussiness 

And yet ’tis clearly true. alack : 
I lespite their stern formalits 

Thix is a time of Zodi-ac— 
And Alman-ac-tuality. 


++ 


A “Star” Trap. 


The head-line *“* Shooting Stars 
Causes oft a thrill of pain : 
Its sense to astronomic gapers, 

Is, however, very plain. 
But nowadays, when things dramatic 
Have on people such a hold 
Some swell-player-folk erratic 
Make one’s corpuscles run cold, 
And when their so-called acting Jars, 
You've other views 7¢ Shooting * 5tars 


in paper 





? rmined I 
THE County Council have determine? © 
a freeav: 


allow their licences to degenerate 
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Lurking, Perils > { 


The Min 1ons of 
the Moon 
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tic y \ 
“Oddsboddikins "! 
An A§far of Honour doubtless ' The RNobb« i. bed, 
ass 
ed no A LUCKY “DROP TOO MUCH.” 


A XMAS TALE OF THE OLDEN TIMI 
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DINNA MAR’ A CLOAK O’'T, 
FREE KIRK EKLDER.—“A wis rael gled tae see yee at the Kirk last Sawbath, Dauvit.” 
Dauvit (the village Socialist and Frecthinker).—*" Weel, the fac’ is, A only droppit in oot o’ the rain.” e 
KLDER.—" Oh! Dauvit! Dauvit! ye'll never be onything if ye dinna gang tae the Kirk. Folk’ll hae naething to dae wi’ ye.” 
Dauvit.—* Aweel, if A canna git on withoot makin a cloak o’ releegion, A’! jist bide as A am.” 
ELDER.—* But ye maun mind, Dauvit, that if ye dinna mak’ a cloak o’t it ye’ve ta’en tae makin an U'm/rella o’t, an’ that’s gey near as bad.” 


ige ps 
























iom_e. SN ; <a 

== / . \* For the apt jingle “ Merry May.” 
Sure, merriment has long since fled 
(If like Queen Anne it be not dead) 
From this drear isle, despite the “ New 
Humour ’’—which puts to sleep a few ! 
The meetings sacred unto May, 
Whereat the clergy say their say, 

Are far from festive; and the deuce 
Is, that some scoffers ask their use ! 
The distant heathen claims their care, 
And wins of sympathy vast share ; 
And yet—oh! irony of Fate !— 

The heathen dwells within their gate ! 






| le ' N Truth's high name—too oft betrayed— f—yuae . 
—I| “4 MAY . | * Alliteration’s artful aid” j_JSUNE. . 
| |} |! : : 

| a , It must be owned stands sponsor gay By 
| 
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| AIL! leafy June. Saint ’Arry loves 
To wander through the verdant groves 

Deck’ by thy hand, for ’tis the time 

When beanfeasts—sacred to our clime— 

Are held ’mid Nature’s fairest scenes ; 

All creature comforts there—save beans, 

In chur-c-hune, or wagonette 

(After preliminary “ whet’’) 

The start is made at early morn 

To sound of cornet, twanging horn, 

Or concertina madly played, 

And rousing chorus defily brayed. 

The country lane, the flow’ry mead, 

Enthusiasm in ’Arry breed : 

He dances, shrieks—why longer tarry : 

Behaves himself, in short, like ’Arry. 
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SECRET OF A SECOND FLOOR. 
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ASSISTANCE OF SHERLOW KOLMES, 


I. 


if Mysteries late one 

ich troubled me much. 
Great Bunkum Street, 
eh. one and all, had figured in Old Bailey 


rH THE 


New Years Nivht, and 


} = 
LOOKING OVE! 


‘te lise 


. Indl f), 
by 


7 


which had once been Wainwright's. and the violin which 


ta le at his elbow had belonged to Charles Peace. 
the door in 


cntsnapped, and a picture—portrait of the celebrated Scotland 


I entered 
my ext itement, and is | did so the E string 


i—fell from the wall. 
” 


‘) 


l 


ne! ied, 


said the Perspicuous One, without raising his 


unage done to my property,” he replied, brusquely, 


‘ounts for what?” I asked. 
-tate of nervous tension ?” 


kn IW thi; 


#*t) 


taun ler-clap, it is easy to infer that yo 


‘ 
‘ 


i! 


j 
| 


e 


} 
‘ 


it 


[am ina state of nervous tensio: 


‘are ordinarily a quict, self-possessed man, and a 
1? 7 | ' 
| you blunder up my staircase like a Megatherium, and 


| 


are ] I i}l- 


\gain, you are invariably a neat and tidy person, as 
But 


trom 


| 


+7 
KU 


pointe 


r 


| ewe 1 

i sald, “a mystery to solve, 
fore now, which may be correctly designated 
re ls a chance, Sherlow. to outdo yourself,” 


' 


rine across the table. 


" , 
’ Dana 


tT? 


ait 


"A 


ughtfully balancing a blood-stained chopper 
ry f 


{ upon what grounds —’ 


} 
' 
i 


you observe things you lad 


r story,” said he. 


yourself 


iaking his head gravely. 
umarricd or a widow. 


on this occasion you have neglected tO button 
the top—and the knot of your necktie is under 
personalities, but it is my business to observe.’ 


no business l re- 


ny. When 


fol 


‘It 


loses his 


Crest 


is sure to be int 

temper it is not nothing, 
to the kettle singing upon the fire. and pushed a 
Isat down and mixed a tumbler 


feats of 


as super- 


You achieve 


have 


And | shook 
ij) ti his 
He broke off, 2 am 
the lan iil ly if y 

of an attectionate 


— 


‘that ul 


And. mMoreove 


id be careful. Stupe.” 


m 


rT) 
ad 


with re 
| said. 


-verence. 
simp] wa 


laid 


a b xX 


Cases, 
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“5 be Lis Ve Vou, sii) But 
shirts with her sciss 


* How did you know ¢! 

“ There are thr ais up \ ! 
female hair—upon your sleev 
the light. “© Refreshe 
‘areful, Stupe, be carefu 

‘I don't necd the ul | 

“y ‘ge your pa 
always willing to ap ris | 
Were engaged.” . 

(200d gracious!” | i 

He smiled superior 

* Your trousers are a 
perfectly vood everywhere ¢ \ 

* She does?” IT exclain 


* Tut-tut!” he cried 
ried man! 

‘So people say, [a 
pences in your wiventures, —) 
exposed for the benefit of S 
lent assumption of 
swindle you hav 

* Prove that!” said he, 


Iam certai 


a silver bombshell, : 
vit. but | 
fo begin with,” T said, * 1 ha 
the landlord of the ch 


} 
Ke tO rsa is 


len 


So I am obliged to sew on my ow 
oveasionaliy, when necessary, \t 
the \ are on.” 
“And how about the hair uy 
‘Tam profession a hairdresse 
that I should occasiona ly ul 


ness of tl restorer. ¢ plove 1 
tell you you are completely at fa 
‘osts three cuineas the half pint \r 
the shininess of the front ! 
legs, which you put do to ofa 

} . ’ ‘ 
being envaged —— I paus 


triumph 
“ Well he 
* That Appearance, I a 1, fer 


sneered, 


mMbers where 


to my having bought them secon l-har 
a ’bus-driver. The rubbing of tl 
apron caused it. As to your last 


that [am a married man 

‘The husband,” he interposed, * of 
stout, dumpy little woman.” 

* Anything els+?” 


is 


4 
* You area father hee engel 

stake my professional reputation 

To begin with, your left) boot is 

round, and your left shoulde: 

the right one. Your wife's weicht w 


leans upon your arm 
would account for both things. As 
being blest with an olive branch, I 


would anyl rly less diotic 


“wS \ 


than a 


father go about with an india-rulber 


his pocket ? . 3 
las ‘ " ‘ t mo 
plain these things any othe Va 


_ 
I smiled, 


1), ted m 
cellar-gratiog terd in| 
time to have t repla > 
vrained habit of earing n cl 
In th left le p t 
have all ed to, ma t 


duced it, “I do a 
mce ina way, 
O ‘correspond, Is Interiele l 
t maiden 
Finchley.” 

* And is an enthusi: 
perance principles!” sa t iret 
pressible, Dont deny it, yo 

“TT must.’ [ said, firms eca 
loesn't happen to > U SNe is 


¢ ' fy ( ] 


t 


aunt! 


a total abstainer, 

It Is My painful duty to ! ‘ 

asin your pl . ry ‘ 
I 1K¢ ae Bi it) 

runs irom ! I ver-p t 

thea! who I id if I i 


It’s impossibl Pole 


ou walk tog 






er trim the fra f 
hless 
i We! \ 
’ ani '? ha ‘ 
1 Wilh a chea af t 
i mid | 
wi! | ‘ tf 
wile , . 
' 
i) 
. \\ . 
\ y 
{ 4 | | ‘ ‘ee 
) > \ 
| 
' 
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“ON STRIKE:” OR, “WE ARERIG T 
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window-blinmn 
“the right-arm extended from the shoulder and bent at the elbow. Whilk 
the hand grasps a strangely shaped implement, the other end of which he 
would seem to hold in his mouth,” 


ve: “ig 
left in the key-hole inside, but my nostrils have been greeted by a strange, 


you have never let one off yet. In the most thrilling of your situations, 
when certain death has stared you in your dauntless face, and you have hal 
vour finger on the trigger realy to fire and drop the foremost of the gang ; 





the other detectives have always broken the door down ‘fore you gave 
urself away whup that you never even made the bell ring once, ouf if 
\penn orth ts. ona Bank Holiday at Hampstead, 
He grinned a paintal vrin, 
Yo Certainly i\ rot me sur la pat gri'le, ist 1 l'rench say. ; 
hy rved, 
Phe French never sa uiything like that,” [ retorte hrilling wich the 
vy of baiting him Phey would shadder at the base idea of speaking thet 
Wn language with wh an aceent,. But it Vou mean that Ive vot you on 
oust, youre very welcome, Pm sure. And now 


\nd then, whilst the fire barned low and the candles guttered down in 
heir sockets, T revealed the mystery. 


I]. 


WrEw eall it, if vou please or whether you domt please, the Secret of 
the Secon’ Floor’ | said. Don't try and look as if you'd heard all about 
it before, because you haven't, you know. You can't take me in.” 

sherlow tincrossed lis leus and edi ved lis finer from his forchead, 

‘A man lives upon the secon floor of the house where E lodge.’ T began, 
* He occupies the front drawing-room and the back bedroom,” 

* At the same time 2” queried Sherlow, 

* He is never In both of them at ones | replied. 


* When he is sh eping 
eres per 
in bis bedroom, for instance, he is not writing at the leather-covered mahoe- 


ANY table which stands in the bow-window of the sitting-roon 


‘T see.” observed the save One “Tle rents them 
* TIe Cannot be Sid to 1O 50,” | re 


turned; * because he never pays his 


rent. Dat he lives in them me atat My rooms «at nacrnecath 


Vhas Lam enabled to observe his habits rather e scly. 


* Auricularly observe.” put in Sherlow. 


* ] 99 ] 
He keeps strange hours,” I went on, disdaining to notice the inter pion. 
(;0es to bed by davlicht and sits up all night. Sometimes coming home in 
4 . . . y 4 . es 4 
the small hours of the morning. I see his shad projected upon the 


The head is thrown back thus.” and I imitated the act 


* Ha!” ejaculated Sherlow, 
“Then,” I went op. “1 hear a voice—thick and stuttering, and strangely 


unlike Ads, talking, and even singing, overhead, Sometimes there is a heavy 
fall upon the floor, and when | have—under cover of the darkness—stolen 
upstairs and applied my eye to his key-hole——" 


“Goon,” said Sherlow, twirling his thumbs, 


ee ! + a » ‘ ° 
Not only have I seen nothing,’ I went on: “the kev being jnavariably 


powerful, spirituous odour. This odour accompanies the man everywhere |» 
yoes. His clothes exhale it,and when he Whispers in your car vou are almost 
rendered insensible by the streneth of the fumes.” 


ail 


*] thought so,” said Sherlow. producing a note-book. * Do any suspicious 


he ( s Vi-~lTt 1 ig . ] ] ’ hi : } 
ila l VIS] hi person, or does he Carry ON Nls CAeMizal INnvestlyatlons 
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for every scrap of evidence you have gathered poiats to the fa t of 
a chemist—do any suspicious characters visit this man?” “s 

I thought a moment. 

“Once a weck,”’ I sail: “regularly upon Monday mornings a en 
boy knocks at the door. He is admitted. He sends up a messa... ed 
the same kind of message, but couched in different terms.” : ee 

* It would aid our investigations consilerably,” said Sherlow. 
pencil, “if you could repeat the message rerhutim.” 

*T can,” I cried. “It runs thus: ‘Mr. So-and-So’s « omplimy 
machines are at a standstill——” 

“Infernal machines, without doubt,” muttered Sherlow, mak 
memorandum, *‘ Well?” 

** And he wants the stuff sent immediately by bearer,’ ”’ 

” Up m which?” interrogated Sherlow. whose eye began to 
liarly, 

* Upon which I generally hear a tremendous noise overhea!,” | 
‘As though somebody were rehearsing a kind of savage dan 
carpet, and at the same time throwing lieavy articles about. J 


hoots or books—books I should say, because he has a good man ; 
the article of boots he is not attuent. Then thereis a deep sile 
by an occasional groan.” 

*Groan,” wrote Sherlow. 

“And a queer kind of scratching, as though somebody wer — j 
sharp point to and fro over a smooth surface.” ; 

“This is thickening,” said Sherlow. ‘And the ‘stuff’? the gans—fp, ; 
course, there is a gang of them—require ; in what shape is that al : 
the messenger?” , ¥ 

“Tn the shape of a smal! parcel,” IT replied. 

‘Larze caouzh to contain explosives ?”’ interrogated Sherlow, ¢ 

I nodded, and he leaned back in his chair, with a sigh of content, y 

“Any special caution delivered to the messenger with the par 
Gireat Detective went on, bringing his eyes down from the ceiling ar 
ing them into mine. 

“Yes,” [ answered, after some consideration. “I have heard him ¢, j 
ver the bannisters, ‘Take care, you young blackguard! That | 
Irv,’ or, ‘That’s wet,’ as it happened.” 

Sherlow whistled—a long, low, sibilant whistle. 

[ congratulate you, Stupe, upon a very pretty discovery.” 

* Have you guessed.” I asked, “the Secret of the Second Floor 

He nodded, and, leaning across the table, whispered in my ear 

* Forgery or Anarchy !”’ E 

‘You don't say so!” I ejaculated, q - 

“T do!” said Sherlow. 

‘What is to be done?” | cried. a 

‘One thing. at all hazards.” hissed Sheriow. -§ 

‘And that!” 4 

His answer was brief and succinct. e 

* Secure one of those mysterious parcels. Bring it here. We will open Z 
together.” a 

* But the risk 1”  _- 


“Qisk is nothing,” said Sherlow, proudly, ‘‘ when a professional 
to be discharged.’ 

He drew himself up and threst one hand in the breast of his frock-coat. 

* Good old Strand /” | muttered, as I tled forth into the darkness. 





- a * * * * 
One stormy night, a weck later, I mounted Sherlow’s staircase, carefu..j 
carrying 
Whar ? ~< 





A SMALL PARCEL, aire 
He opened his door as I knocked once. It was the preconcerted signa ! 
With ghas‘ly faces, by the light of the Sagacious One's gas reading lanip, we pre Nin tdene 


pared to open the mysterious package. .A grip of the h ands. and then G 
“IT do not value my life, Stupe,” said he; “but it is pr 3s 
yuuntry.” He handed me the scissors as he spoke. “While -u | 

string I will go round the corner into the next street, where | 


¢ 


ppointment.”’ 
My answer was to turn the key in the door. 
Then, witha beating heart, | severed the string that tied wy 
(‘arefully Lt unrolled the brown paper. 
A tlimsy roll of written pages fell to the floor. 
Gingerly | picked up the manuscript, and held it to the ligh 
it bore a title! 
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SHE DIDN’T RISE 








_ HE ( poctically ). 
3 SHE prosae pm 
ee 
Bs)! coming. gentle Jennie, when the mill no longer 
turns, 
ee ini the oakum picking’s over and the crank, 
. o you, my pretty one, my loving bosom burns, 
* 
‘arel 
» sa y 
ae 
1 signa WILY 
) We prt an — 
lo A (ij 
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* Poor Pillow! 


-__ —_—_—_o— 


Suggestion for a Sentimental Song. 


In our modest little villa at Millbank. 
Oh it’s weary I am getting of the customary 
round, 
It is tiring to continually climb, 


a 
7o- 





N hot July, with dust and noise, 

The quiet household knows the boys 
Are home from school ; for hymns of praise 
Are chanted high for holidays— 

Which sentiment is not with glee 

Re-echoed by their family. 

The pensive father in his den, 

Employing brush or wielding pen, 

Starts with affright when sudden crash 
Proclaims that something’s “ gone to smash,” 
He rushes forth, hands pressed to ears, 

To realise his gravest fears, 

And tinds ‘tis but a cricket ball 


Gone through the fanlight of the hall. 


He breathes a prayer (?) short, crisp and terse— 


’Tis bad—but ’t might have been much worse. 
we look we thus away from home, 
With August here’ and long to roan — 

sereft pro tum. of common sense— 
In search of inconvenience ? 
The seaside beckons, Fashion calls : 
We quit our—if not lofty halls, 
At all events, snug domiciles, 
And wander whither fate beguiles. 
How well we know the house wherein 

‘ Apartments furnished ” leer and grin ; 
The oily harpy, crude of hue, 
Who blandly « draws attention to 
lhe window, from which—dirty 
A ar sea-viev ‘jis obtained— 
\ W perhaps of s me three in 
We wear tl hoe. yet know it pin shes 


paned— 


' 
‘nhee 
il 
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TO THE BAIT FOR SYMPATHY. 


ee assure you sleep has not visite! my weary pillow 
You snore so loudly, | suppose. 


Lor We 
And you are getting 
bound, 
While your fond 
time, 
\ | 





weary, 


and 





loving cracksman’'s do 


1 Aususy. | 











gentle Jennie, 11] 
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Answers to Correspondents. 





GREEN BAILIFF: Cer- Nonsense. If your wife's mother © 


VIOLET: Yes, the Battle of Flowers was first affect the chiropodists. ‘ 
PLAS- tainly not. A Bailiff will not let you out on Bailiff cousin on the father’s side be s 


fought during the Wars of the Roses. 





TERS: No, the Repeal of the Corn Laws did not you don't ask him. Consult a solicitor.——WILL : money will of course go to the n 
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SCHOLL Oty 

_ NOT QUITE WHAT SHE MEANT. 

: AN. \nd—er—the Dean and I, Mr. Brightwitz, are very sorry to see our boy's infatuation for yout isin. We trust neither of ' 

as ‘n any way—such a match would be quite unsuitable, you know—quite unsuitable.’ . . 
an ial Oh, most unsuitable. of course, Still, it’s very comical, don’t you know; Bel and | often bave a vood laugh over the funny 
ins ne ek ! ’ . 


—____—__# — -—-- 


Useful Bon-Bon Mottoes. 
A SUGGESTION TO ADVERTISERS. 


To ryr . 7. ia) Ny ad oy, , ities 
SWer- ai] 7 a Lady. To a Third Lady. To fnother Gent x n In, 
. - halie y > , . > . ve" 7, , oft 7 iif 
— ‘i —_ the downcast eyes. Love in her eyes, cheek most fair. Indeed, I cann love fA fe “ie oe 

4D) QO try . . o ‘ i pe pe - ’ ‘ ' honoht the ne if 

'y Smith’s Raised Pork Pies, And Winkle’s Curlers in her hair. Who hasn't bought the Spring Umbrella 

L dy. Ta ad Gri it f Man, / ; = . j 

may | hope Ah. sir, you flattter, like all flats, If 1 1% e and be tru 


4 ‘ i 
i Calyy Ft ALMANA the thing for 


f 
uvpso Soap ? But do you wear John Thomson's Ha 
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| No4 NOCTURNE 'NPUTTY® PLATE GLAS ' 
Ones 
/ : 
\ 
J 
Bis ae 
ae | A REAL LADY'S MAN. 
? Vd (1). Young Hogg Toole having made a deuce and all of a hit with his great (4). Being of an obliging nature, the ravages become rather grea’ 
picture “A Nocturne in Putty and Plate Glass,”——(2). Is courted and made — sequence. (5). Later on, very unpleasantly so. (6), Now thers 
much of by all the fashionable world (3). He also receives from fair look at him. No more obliging for Hogg Toole, Esquire. id 





admirers a considerable number of requests for a lock of his hair. 
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\ THILE mild September has its fling, _ a ee 
The Silly Season’s in full swing. —=- [ (0) CTOBE. 

The Daily Press—to meet the views Se _— ES 

Of those who crave for startling news, 

, And eke to fill its column wide— 

a Culls wondrous items every side. 
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caecogs x MAMMQTA pt with many a deadly ill 
MUSHROOM Comes bleak October, wild and chill ; 


, ly Sak Piers Counting not least ’mong its mishaps 
— The * Clearance Sale,” and such like traps, 


4 DAILY TWISTER 


. Newsagents’ shops—the fronts at least— a pica 
THE GIGANTIC ah wll I : : a Yi; N a“ WY PLLA | | Reh t 
= " CEA-SERPENT l'eem with strange facts of man and beast. [jp BE ) r at YI 
WY se eee VIGOOSEBE The Great Sea-Serpent—welcome guest ! y, Wie Sg CSS OTe bia 
~ ‘(i pan a _ 
| bP GREAT EY Um vee rhe mushroom with tremendous chest ! 
| ( h “iD The gay gooseberry, great, gigantic ! 
Tere — Discussions mad, absurd, pedantic : 
I 
) STAR | DAiLy NEWS ‘Ought man to hear?” “Tothink?” *Tosee’” 
: — | AWEUL “Is breathing a necessity ?” 
' i In sloughs like these newspapers wallow ; 1) 
| mS Folks shut their eyes, and gladly swallow. 
EXECUTION A it 
: 





The drapers’ shop with strange <levice 
Is deck'd. Stupendous Sacrifice !”’ \ . 
Jostles the legend ‘ Sale now on.” DIN A NS : i 413 
Hard by—to stifle pro and cov— \ | 7 : if 
* Less than cost price!” uprears its head 
From out a maze of silk and thread. 

sad Benedick, with eye askance, 
Despairing. notes the eager glance > ; A iL 
His better-half with ardour throws | i , 
Towards the shop ; for well he knows, : ; aT ALE Y 
Such int’rest portends some adverse r4 | yh ax ; é 


Disaster to his slender purse, Na Fil 
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YNBROKEL will not alvance anything on a pledge of affection. | 
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A HOPELESS CASE. 


JONEsS.—“ I say, Doctor, I suffer dreadfully from dyspepsia 
DoctorR.—‘ Nonsense! you haven't got dyspepsia.” 
JONES.—* No, but my wife has.” 
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N°; EMBER, dark, in fog arrayed. 
iN The gentle burglar loves thy shade ; 


“THE way the world wags ‘“—Is stale. 


Is 


ist 


nishin 





The gloom and shortness of thy lays 
Suit his retiring, modest ways. 

Yet Fortune is not always kind. 

‘Tis hard to spot a crib and find, 
Just at the hour tixed for the crack 
The law’s proud minion on the track. 

Why else stands the policeman there 
Making Bill Sikes and partner swear 

He should be far away : this street 

Is but one portion of his beat. 

* The plant has failed !” ** The gaff is blown! 
With execration deep they own : 

And little dream, as watch they keep 

AX is sound asleep ! 


\' ‘'ARCE has Deceinber, stern and bold, 
h Appeared, when, from his mantle cold, 
With: leer and wink, and much grimace, 
Plump Father (‘hristmas shows his face. 
The pessimistic citizen 
Beholds him within mortal ken, 
And, pale with terror, scant 0’ breath, 
He thus «leclaims, a /“ Macbeth : 
* Approach thou as the Russian bear. 
* And I'll not turn a single hair : 

se Hyrc’ian tiger, sleek and fat, 
‘Take any other shape but that 
“And I will face thee, But the guise 
“Of Christmas sears my ‘frighted eyes. 
“Upbo!stered feast! Myth! Sham! | 


Hence. s "i Cory n ry. he 
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A CHRISTMAS SURPRISE. 


ly tender-fo ted. ——(2) Ni 
thin his stocking in dead of night, as a surprise for the 
indy. ——(4) Next day Sir Grumpus went hunting In t 


1 ] = ie 
nada resolves 


r Half a Century 
1)'s High Reputation 
AN INDISPEN SABLE vt oar ht 
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SO] and Nurses, 1a ~ 


WHI RE 
RIMMEL'S SPECIALITIES Fou Tak TOiLET, PERFUMES, SOAPS, POWDERS, etc and Co! 
2UGENE RIMMEL, LTD., ¢ ttention to their Choice and Varied C Strength, - TAT! 
REFUSE ALL 1 


CERISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’ Ss GOODS. _ Sold Everywhere. 


CAUTION Note Name on all Goods and Beware of Imitation c Y for 
6 STRAND. 64 CHEAPS/DE. 7 PEGENT ST.. LONDON. an 
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lines of 


coat cut on the 
a night-gown. 


“ What can I 


do for 
you ?” asked the Sage, 
indicating with one 
hand an easy chair, 
with the other the 
Scotch and soda. 

‘ Nothing,” sighed 
the Spirit. “Iam done 
for already,” and sink- 
ing into the first, he 
began to sink the second 
and third, 


“ What’s wrong ?” 


inquired Fun, sympa- 
thetically. 

* Nothing’s right !” 
wailed the Spirit. 


** The fact is, I’ve been 
going the pace and it’s 
beginning to tell. My 
sons are décadents, and 
my daughters to a man 
—or rather, to a woman 
—revolters.” 

“IT don’t 
said Fun, “that your 
sons or your daughters 
are a bit better or worse 
than their fathers or 
mothers, or their fore- 
fathers or foremothers, 
before them.” 

‘*But my sons are 
décadents, aren't they?” 
asked the Spirit. 


believe,” 


4 


oe Pe _2 


#9) 


‘“ Come in!” said the 
Sage. 

The Spirit of the Age 
complied. He wore a 
worried look, a bell- 


topped hat, and an over- 
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“ Stuff !” replied the Sage. 
and gritty as any of their forefathers ever were; 





“wy 


‘ Your sons are as stout 








witness 


their work and their play. As for your daughters, they are 
bright and bonnie as their mothers and grandmothers were 


at ‘their age, 


As for the faddists of both sexes 


, and as 


for those who seek to attain a spurious notoriety by slang- 

















ing their own, or the 
opposite sex, they have 
lived in all ages—in all 


ages have, by such 
means, emerged from 


obscurity, and in all ages 
relapsed into it; let 
them cackle and crow 
and tumble back to 
their own low levels.” 

“ But then you know,” 
said the Spirit of the 
Age, “I keep on _ in- 
venting projectiles and 
motive forces calculated 
to penetrate anything, 
and immediately I do 
so I, simultaneously 
almost, invent some- 
thing which will resist 
anything, so that I keep 
on stultifying myself. 
Now, what [ want is 
some weapon which will 
he a shield—something 
as efficacious in a defen- 
sive ag in an offensive 
capacity — something 
that will pierce any- 
thing and that will re- 
sist anything.” 

* You have found 
the man,” said Foun, 
the Sage. ‘* Your sons 
edopt my maxims— 
(ahem!) — and your 
daughters unanimously 
vote me a Dovie— 
(please excuse my 
cough!). I will give 
you an invention of my 
own that will penetrate 
even the thickest skull, 





ie, Tao” i =! 











the stubbornest heart—that will resist the stings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune and the poison-tipped darts 


of malignant, envious, unsuccessful rivalry. 


See! here it 


is, inscribed in Roman letters—LIX.—which, out of com- 
pliment to our knighted, but not benighted, phonetic 
philosopher, means that it Licks creation. It will pierce 
the pachyderm of ignorance, it will resist the sting of 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


| “ [T's ALL VERY WELL FOR THE PROVERB MERCHANT TO SAY, ‘ EVERYTHING COMES TO THE MAN WHO WAITS,’ BUT IF THE JOHNNIB 
ON MY LEFT HAD WAITED A MOMENT, THAT BIRD WOULD HAVE DROPPED TO MB, INSTEAD OF HIS WIPING MY Eyg,” 


Rubs his knuckles, and grins and chuckles— 
He’ll build up among us 
A tottering fungus, 
And call it a house. 


The Jerry-Builder. 


[A recent letter in the Times again draws public attention to the depredations of 
that most pernicious of modern Vandals—the jerry-builder. | 


Give him some nails and a load of wood, 
Some labourers, some lime and mud, 
Some bricks and tiles, and—bad or good— 
He’ll build a house. 
A simple lecture 
On architecture 
Would but bewilder the jerry-builder ; 
His undertaking 
Is money-making— 
He’ll build a house, 


Give him a glade where the wild flower shoots, 
Or a sylvan world of dreams and fruits, 
He’ll just dig down to the daisy-roots, 
Then start a house, 
By lakes and valleys, 
Where fancy dallies, 


Se Sar 


And what a house, when viewed at its best ! 
With dull cold facings, 
And ugly “spacings,” 
And draughty basements, 
And shivering casements, 
And nervous hinges 
With chronic twinges, 
And plaster peeling 
From wall and ceiling, 
And stucco moulding 
That's “ merely holding,”’ 
And tiles ill-seated, 
And incompleted 

Pipes, and drains, and—all the rest ! 





— ~~ 


And stairs that creak to the tread of a cat, 





This mundane, drastic, iconoclastic 
Practical worker ; 
This landscape “ Burker,”’ 
Will build a house. 


Give him a common that’s swampy and rank, 
Fetid and deadly, squalid and dank ; 
With bricks and mortar he'll start on a plank 
To build a house, 
With doctored mortar 
Of slime and water, 
This pestilential-residential 
Bacilli monger, 
In money- -hunger 
Will build a house, 


Give him a week to work on a site, 


And bolts and knobs that fall on the mat, 

And slates and rafters through which the rain drops in, 
And rubbishy walls that a peg never stops in, 

Alas! for England, Home, and Beauty, 


Where the sordid “ jerry” plants his booty, 
And builds a house ! 


Yet forward he stalks, this evil factor, 
This tasteless, shoddy, cheap contractor ; 
Unhindered by Soul, or Legislature, 

On hills and dales, 

In meadows and vales, 
Driving his nails in the face of Nature. 


Fun’s Filosofy. 


A MAN may smile and smile and be—a right good sort. 


Or an extra gang and electric light, 


And in little more than a day and a night 


We have known many men who made a name for themselves, 
He'll build a house, 
{ 


There was one in particular; his name was Moses Jacobs, and the 
name he made for himself was Augustus Fitz-George, People gave 


While that other mummer, 
him a good name ever afterwards, 


The demon plumber, 
VOL. LIX. NO. 1495. 
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EXPERIENCES OF Af SUBALTERN ORDEREDIYON FOREIGN SERVICE. 
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5. A 


(1) I get an order to at once rejoin my regiment, (which is in India), ¢s it is going on active service.——(2) Hurrah ! Here at last,is a 
chance of distinguishing myself! Wounds! Victoria crosses! Gunpowder! Blood! and glory! Who would not bea soldier (——e (3), But 
everything has its dark side. I don’t half like having to say good-bye to that pretty Miss Jenkinson.——(4) In forty-eight hours’ time I 
must be on board the steamer, so commence packing my things as hard as possible; two fellow subs, very kindly volunteer their assist- 
ance (!).—-—-(5) The tradesmen in some extraordinary way discover I am leaving, so approach me (at a respectful distance, owing to icy 


two bull terriers) with their small accounts——(6) I say gocd-bye to all my friends, leaving the Jenkinson visit for the last ; find only 
Mrs. J, at home ; Mr. and Miss J. are both out, f- . 
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(7) 1 mean to see Miss J., so hang on bravely ; am afraid Mrs. J. is getting thoroughly tired of me. At last I hear footsteps behind the 
screen ; fee] sure it is Miss J.; awfully mK a mY to find it is only her PA.A——(8) Never mind ! this is a good excuse for protracting 
my visit ; stick on for another hour, Miss J. does not put in an appearance, Have not the cheek to stay on, so at last reluctantiy leave.—— 
(9) On my way back spy a female form following a meadow path. That girl is deucedly like Miss Jenkinson !——(10) Don’t feel at all sure 
about it! Shall risk it! So here goes! In the twinkling of an eye I leave the road, and am in the field,-—(11) It is Miss Jenkinson. 
I find saying good-bye very hard ; so does she, apparently. This is too much for me, and though I did not mean to propose yet awhile, I pop 
the question.——(12) At last it is time to say the very, very last good-bye ; I, of course, as her accepted lover, expect to get a kiss, but 
owing to the shyness of the lady, and the shying of the horse, it was not as satisfactory and lasting as I would bave desired, “Just 
one, darling !” and “ Be quiet, you brute!” made a rather mixed leavetaking, (Zo be*continued,) 
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Other People. 


ANOTHER person is never en- 
tirely satisfactory. Of course, 
one may, though it rarely bap- 
pens that one does, come upon 
another person who has, in a 
measure, risen superior to the 
great majority of other people. 
But even this exceptional being, 
when found, is tolerable, only 
tolerab e, when compared with 
bis fellows. Other people may 
bave many excellent, even lov- 
able qualities, but yet there is 
aluaysa—something about them 
which grates upon one, They 
may be honest, well-meauing, 
good-hearted, and all that, but 
somehow they are not—not our- 
selves, The best among them 
are apt to have strange delusions 
(opinions they call them) and 
idiotic ideas, Perhaps one of 
their most irritating character- 
istics, is the way in which they 
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They thwart us at every turn, 
They fill posts which, but for 
them, would be filled by us. 
They secure all the best seats at 
places of amusement, and (such 
is their luck!) they have even 
been known to draw winning 
horses in sweepstakes. And, al- 
though they are neither clever 
nor bandsome (ugly devils for 
the most part), they marry the 
girls we love. It may be argued 
that this last proceeding carries 
its own punishment with it, but 
that’s not the point. Of course. 
this question of the relation of 
other people to ourselves is a 
very intricate one, and it will be 
no easy matter to suggest a 
remedy for the present state of 
affairs. Speaking for ourselves, 
we shall not attempt to solve 
the problem. We shall content 
ourselves with pointing out the 
abuses which exist under the 
present system. The time is ripe 
for reform, and we hope that 







will argue over a question upon 
which there can only be one S—~.m ~~) 
sane opinion, You may know 7 
that your view of a case is the 
; but will they give in i 
and acknowledge themselves mis- 
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some competent person with 
plenty of time on his hands, will 
bring forward some scheme by 
means of which other people 
may be kept in check. If such 
a pers~n should arise, our best 
wishes (than which there are 
none better) will go out to him. 
Stay, though! He will be 
another person, will he not? We 
withdraw our kind words, for we 
|! can have nothing to do with 
| other people. Who bungle. 
commit murder, assault their 
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taken ? Oh dear no! Where 
would be the pleasure in being 
other people if they could not 
make themselves obnoxious to 
their fellows? And if, as we 
bave said, the best among them { 
are bard to bear with, what must 
be said of the vast bulk? It 
must, alas! be admitted, for it 
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wonld be mere affectation to a wives and children? Why, othe 
ignore so potent a fact, that other Ns F | people, of course ! 

. . . ° iis f F ad } 
people are, in the main, an igno- UY WwW 
rant, assertive, and, if the truth { F “4 alker, Explain 
must be told, a contemptible y / ON referring to our dictionary, 
class, We make bold to say that / we find that “hamper " means to 
the greater part of the miseries embarrass, to impede; but, on 
of this life are caused by other reflection, we cannot see that 
people; and the worst of the ° hampers of game or other deli- 
mat.er is, that they are a power- | cacies offer any impediment 


whatever to the enjoyment of 
this festive season, (Country 
friends please copy.) 


ful and ever-increasing body. 
They are so aggressive. There 
is DO getting away from them ! 


SUPERFLUOUS. 
Housemaid,—“ Please, mum, the sweep’s come.” 


The New Page and the Awful Example. 
JOHN BULL (log.) :— 
Well! well! my lad, you think you'll like the place? 
| hope you will—you have an honest face. 
sut ( pointing to 1893), so had he at first, and, as for duty. 
He'd talk of nothing else all day—the beauty ! , 
sring up the coals? Ab! that he would, sweet soul ! 
For full three months I didn't see a coal. 
Mislaid my ironclads ; lost the one I prized ! 
I never met a boy so ill-advised. 
Talked of Home Rule, and planned my final fall, 
And caused a fight within my Servants’ Hall, 
Wouldn’t eat beef, required Lrish stew 
All day and ev'ry day the whole year through. 
Smiled all the time, too —heavens, how he smiled !— 
Kept his own temper, while he drove me wild. 
Sunniest lad I ever saw—shone all the day— 
But as for work, the imp was all for play. 
Practical jokes, too, muddled all my Bills ; 
Upset my valets with a thousand ills. 
Caught influenza, spread it through the house— 
That awful boy had not the slightest nous. 
Look what he’s leaving—why, good heavens! 
Here's 4]1 my house at sixes and at sevens, 
Here's Trade departing—fickle maid and coy — 
She's been insulted by that dreadful boy, ~ 
Giood-tem pered, too, as he has ever been. 
Must give up that~and here's a pretty scene !— 
Gales and disasters ; good men lost at sea— 
Men worth a dozen gross of such as he. 


I’m at his mercy, too, it’s very clear, 

My pages, good or bad, stay out their year. 
Cannot discharge them sooner—wish I could— 
Or keep them longer when I find them good. 

I treat them well, too—plenty here to eat ; 
Light work ; snug home ; I think it’s bad to beat. 
But, there, he’s going, and I hope you'll try 

To shun his failings, as the days go by. 

Be just as sunny, but a worker, too, 

And do right well what you may have to do, 
Keep my guns bright, and keep my powder dry, 
For use, if needful—have them ever nigh, 

When that is done, run round and call on Trade ; 
Treat her politely—she’s a touchy maid. 

To keep her friendly, and my house her goal, 
Never allow me to run out of coal, 

Wait on my servants, do not point nor mock, 
But tell them often clearly what's o’clock. 
’Tend to my poor friends, hating not my rich ; 
Anarchy touch not, it is moral pitch ! 

Haste slowly ; hurry is of little use; 

Reform abuses, not by mere abuse. 

Love little children, they are equals all, 

Born in a slum, or nurtured in a hall, 

Help me still onward, let my flag unfurled 
Wave o’er a free, but self-controlléd world ! 

Do this for me, my lad, and you shall see 

How grateful to you old John Bull will be, 
When ycur successor lightly takes the floor, 
Your character shall be: “ Good ! Ninety-four,” 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. 


No. V.—CAPITAL FOR KINGS. 


(The Sultan was admittedly 4 Sovereign, and the Court had no jurisdictic 
inquire into anything he had done.” —Judges of Appeal.) 
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HE was—the hero of my lay— 

A monarch, in a smallish way, 
Who exercised the regal arts 

Of government, in “ foreign parts.” 


But, though he ruled and taxed the land 
With eagle eye and iron hand, 

He found his income from the State 
Decidedly inadequate. 

Four million teezvs was, I wot, 

The most he annually got 

(A million teezas, nett, would be, 

In English money, one-and-three). 


A m narch of expensive tastes 

On such an income simply wastes ; 
He has, as ev rybody sees, 
No scope for his abilities, 

NO, 18.—CRIPPLE-GAIT WITHOUT. The money went with such a rush 

That, though, at first, a trifle flush 

“s+ ? oe” 9 ’ 

Fun’s” Reflections. He soon possessed no scrap of pelf 


WHAT a wonderful arrangement is that which ensures every man To (hem !) beatify himself. 








being born in the country be loves best ! Imagine the disgust of It’s. p'ra’ps superfiaous to say 
M. Sardou if he hal been born in England, of English parents! His credit quickly fell away ; 
, an ~ > | 


A Shock And then our hero, with a wrench, 
OocKer. Determined that he would retrench. 
‘TWAS long since we'd missed him— 
ogre } : , . 4 . > hi - te sacres ( ( 7ise 
He | thought of a * system a a a red ; _ save J ol l an 1 ise, 
Would bri ak 4111 tne banks at the Baths | c . * papas - shar tage-wate Ry “) . 
POT yf as -iepmeeteme He paid large sums for books which fix 
Hal seized the occasi nm The way to dress on three-and-six ” 


To quit his familiar paths, 


+ 


Where was he? We knew not 
When last seen a blue knot 
Encircled the curl] of bis 
At the “ Jolly Dogs’ ” meetings 
Our time-honoured greetings 
Were flat, forced, factitious, and faw. 


But the terrible seque] 
What thriller can eq ial ? 
Foul play, sir?—Good Heivens forefend ! 
In some tempting stew'd mutton 
We found aclub button— 
Oh, horror !—we'd eaten our friend ! 


English as She is Maltreated. 
The Dulwie Girl.—* Well, I think she's rather obvious.” 
The Greenwich Angel.—*“ Obvious ?” : - 7 
The Dulwieh Girl,—* Yes— alpable, you know,” 
me Greenwich Angel.—* Palpable?” — a 
The Dulwich Girl,—* Dear me! how dull you are. P tin, of 
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course, 
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And forty-seven junior clerks 
(Imported straigot from Bevis Marks) 
Were occupied all day in town 

In cutting his expenses down. 


Atout the house he'd spies, and such, 
To see that no one spent too much 
And did his best (it shows bis sense) 
To save, regardless of expense. 


Alas ! He found whate’er he'd do, 
It was impracticable to 
Accomplish the elusive feat 

Of making ends securely meet. 


Tv soothe despair and cure the blues 
He sat him down to real the news— 
When, suddenly, he cried ‘* Hooray !” 
And said he’d take a holiday. 

He laughed and chuckled in his sleeve, 
And said, * Eureka!” I believe, 

And started off for London town, 
Incognito, as Mister Brown. 


The Cosmopolitan Hotel, 
He rushed about on fevered wings 


Lustriousliy ouying things, 
. . 





Embarking, first, uponfhis plan 

By hunting up a tailor man 

Who rigged him out from hat to boots, 
In fifty fashionable suits. 


He purchased carriages galore— 

A pony-cart, a coach-and-four, 

A waggonette, a“ spider” neat 

With horse and harness all complete. 
He sought a jeweller’s in state 

And got a heap of silver plate, 
Fish-eaters, watches, signet-rings 

And other valuable things — 

A thousand articles beside— 
Champagne, list-slippers. “ London pride,” 
And scent in quarts, and tons of nails, 
And telescopes, and kitchen-pails, 


He quickly added to his hoard, 
Then, gaily shipping it aboard, 
He hastened to his native hills, 
Neglecting to discharge the bil/s ! 


(For, reading, in his native place, 
A recent Breach of Promise Case, 
A reigning Sovereign, he saw, 
Is not amenable to law !) 

ithin his kingdom o'er the seas 
Our hero now enjoys his ease— 
Undoubted wisdom monarchs show 
By travelling incognito. 


HUN. 


THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER 


THE Peace Society has issued a timely leaflet condemning the 
timorous fire-eaters who, whenever England is not engaged chewing 


up another country, declare she is going to the dogs. 














A NEW LEESE OF POLITICAL LIFE. 


Mr, Leese, Q.C., has taken a new lease of political life at Accring- 
ton, and Mr. Hermon Hodge, who stood for Accrington, must stand 
a little longer ere he gets a seat, 

Saal * * . 

Mr. Asquith is not to be tempted into prosecuting the rowdies 

who play at politics in Trafalgar Square on Sundays—until he has, 


to quote a current vulgarism, got them on toast, 
. * . 


Grave news from Matabeleland. The natives, so many of whom 
have been shot down like bucks, seem determined to die game. 


“L] 
THe G, 0. M. PASSING HIS EIGHTY-FOURTH MILE STONE, 
GOING STRONG AND WELL, FATHER TIME BLOWN, 





a Despite political differences, I heartily congratulate Mr. Gladstone 
on the gallant manner in which he has passed his eighty-fourth 
milestone, leaving old Time far behind, May he pass many more, 
going as well and strong as now ! 
. > * * 

Whatever fault we may have to find with Glaistone the States- 
man, we all take off our hats to Gladstone the Man, and none more 
respectfully than THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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“Toil’s” Pleasure, at the Strand. 


Iv Mr. Fawcett’s Beauty's Toils does not achieve the success it 
would at the first blush appear to merit for the novelty and ingenuity 
of its central idea, there seemed to me at least two reasons for it. 
Firstly (in the interests of the sentiment, no doubt), he has over- 
refined his servant-girl into a particularly lady-like lady. She is not 





a servant-girl at all. This gives more excuse than mere physical 
beauty for the general admiration she excites, and, to a certain 
extent, knocks the bottom out of the joke. (The satire on School 
Board elucation would be at least as keen if the subject were shown 
to be less worthy of it.) Mr. Herbert Ross has a part which fits him 
—or, rather, which he fits—like a glove (h2 is indeed a Cumming 
young man). I hope these remarks, however, do not convey 
the impression that the piece is not funny, because it decidedly is 
—only it might have been so much funnier. Some of the fault lies 
with the company, who play the thing too slowly. 

The necessities of extreme attractiveness in the actress of the 
leading part are well met by Miss Miriam Clements, and for the 
most part she is quite up to the demands of the character from an 





acting point of view. Mr, Edouin adds another to the long list of 
clever character bits with which he has delighted us this many a 
day ; they are arich feast of fun and gratification always, and John 
Dryden is as worthy as any of them. Miss Annie Goward makes a 
great deal of her materials, as usual ; and Mr. George Giddens and 
Mr. Gerald Moore (a long-lost friend returned 1) do not betray the 
trust we repose in them, Miss May Whitty has but a slight part 
but does no less justice to herself than to it, " 
The moral of the play is (probably) that: Beauty’s Toils are no 
He at all, seeing that everybody (who is male) wants to do work 
or her, DE ODDER MAN, 


The Peculiarities of our Mother Tongue, 


. A gee who is lost to all shame and decency isan abandoned 

roman, woman who has been cruel] : c i 
; y deserted by her hus $ 

—an abandoned woman. ’ —_s 


Not Easily Swallowed. 

In the language of poesy, the swift-footed courser is frequently 
said to “devour the ground.” The phrase is accepted, and even 
improved upon, by the French, who in the same connection use the 
expression “ ventre a terre.” 

We may be accused of undue scepticism, but we can see no 
grounds for regarding either of these as acre-edible authority. 


Lays of a Loafer.—No. 15. 
IN VINO VERITAS 
(TRIOLETS). 


TRUTH, what is Truth to-day ?— 
Kindly pass the decanter. 

Well indeed may you say : 

Truth, what is Truth to-day ? 

A fire that leads astray, 
Will-o’-the-wisp as ranter. 

Truth, what is Truth to-day ? 
Kindly pass the decanter. 


What shall we, then, believe, 
Now ev’rything’s disputed ? 
Somebody must deceive, 
What shall we, then, believe ? 
See Doubt laugh in his sleeve, 
“Truth! why, it’s been refuted !”” 
What shall we, then, believe 
Now ev'rything’s disputed ? 


Even the wine we drink, 
Pleasant, but doubtful—very ; 
Even the glass we clink, 
Even the wine we drink, 
Newer than true, we think, 
E’en though it makes us merry. 
Even the wine we drink, 
Pleasant, but doubtful—very ! 


The Pitfalls of English. 


Claude.—“ For one thing, she’s so devilish ugly.” 

Cooper.—“ Ugly! I understood she was remarkably good looking. 
Claude.—“ Well, perhaps she was ; she isn’t now.” 

MEN IN FRONT. 
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Che right hand of Augustus Druriolanus, ‘ “ Tit ” man ip 
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The Parent’s Pocket- 
Book; and Dis- 


interested Advertiser. 
A 
INTRODUCTORY, 

THIS is an invaluable work 
which should be in the hands of 
every parent when he takes it out 
of his pocket. We are unable to 
sell it for what it is worth; it 
would be too expensive, It will, 
therefore, be shortly published in 
one volume and sold at threepence. 
If, however, any honest parent 
should buy it and feel he has got 
more than he paid for, it is re- 
spectfully suggested that be might 
like to silence the still, small voice 
of conscience by forwarding the 
balance to the Author either in 
stamps or postal orders, 

The Author wishes it to be under- 
stood that he has devoted the 
whole of a long life to the com- 
pilation of this great work withb- 
out any sordid motives whatever ; 
personally he would be glad to 
present a copy to every parent 
gratis; but, unfortunately, the 
printer has no soul and wants to 
make something out of it. 

All advertisements are excluded 
frem this work, and the Author 
can offer disappointed advertisers 
nothing but his sympathy. If he 
has recommended one or two 
tradesmen he has done so con- 
scientiously and at very great per- 
sonal loss. What it has cost him 
to qualify himself to recommend 








those tradesmen nobody will ever VERSATILE. 


know, unless he tells them. He 
does not like to talk about it, but 
may mention, for example, that he 
has obtained samples from nearly 
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At the Telephone, 
III, 
“Yrs; what is it, please?’ 
“ Oh, is it you, Dick ?” 
“T say, you know, you needn’t 
have rang off as you ‘did the other 











day. What sense is there in losing 
your temper? How did ] know 
it was your girl I was flirt —— 
dancing with at that ball last 
week? Why didn’t you tell me 
about her before? You see, you're 
such a close fellow on some 
points.” 

“ Kh?” 

“Oh, well, if it’s all right I 
suppose that settles it.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ Drop the subject? Certainly, 
if you wish it. All the same, I 
sympathise with you. Look here, 
Dick, I think she’s treated you 
shamefully, A girl that would 
carry on with a stranger, as she 
did with me, isn’t worth a second 
thought !” 

“Excuse me, Dick, I did not 
encourage her,” 

“Tt's all over? I understand, 
Good job, too! No doubt you're 
a bit cut up, and all that; but 
you know the old saying, ‘ As good 
fish are in the sea as ever came out 
of it?’” 

‘I’m making a mistake? Non- 
sense! Listen to me. You mustn't 
take this affair to heart. She isn’t 
worth troubling about, Take my 
tip, : and think no more about her.” 

‘What am I talking about? 
I'm trying to give you a bit of 
sensible advice ; that's what I'm 





Artist (to Model).—‘‘ What have you generally sat for ?” talking about, Now that all is off 
Model.—“ 1 sat to Mr. Dauber for Messalina, and to Mr. Mahl- — petween you, you may as well 
stick for Diana, and I was Mr. Gamboge’s Joan of Arc, Mr. Mad- = gg m fort yourself with the thought 


every tradesman in Great Britain der’s Eleanor, Mr, O’Payke’s Rosamond, Mr. Varnish’s Ruth that she wasn't worthy of you.” 
and Ireland for experimental pur- Pinch, Mr. Kromo's or of Herodias, Mr, — —om, “ I say 80, Of course, I was 


received a bedstead by parcel 

delivery and had to pay ninepence on it. He does not complain of 
this, as it was from an honest firm which will probably send him 
stamps for that amount on seeing this notice; but he resents the 
receipt of a packet on which no postage had been paid, and which 
he found, after he had paid for it himself, contained nothing but 
bricks. The Author takes this opportunity of saying that he never 
applied to anyone for samples of those articles, and that, in a work 
of this description, he cannot conscientiously recommend bricks for 
family use. They are too hard, and liable to break things, unless 
thrown with great precision. 

It will interest the public to know that this work, when issued in 
volume form, will be profusely illustrated regardless of expense. 
In addition to a woodcut of his birthplace (which has been pulled 
down), it will contain the following portraits of the Author himself 
at different stages of his distinguished career, viz.: (1) as a child, 
(2) in his first trousers, (3) before wearing Bunker's Porous Plasters, 
(4) after, (5) before his dog was fed on Crumpet’s Dog Biscuits, 
(6) after, (7) before his family used Frogmore’s Sewing Machines, 
(8) after, (9) whilst wearing Snatcher’s Corn Protectors (1s. 14d. per 
box), Piplow’ s Electric Belts, Simpson’s Braces, Jewberry’s Watches, 
and a varied selection of other articles of a similarly necessary 
character, 

Thouzh exerting himself to the utmost to exclude advertisements 
from this work, the Author desires to add that if any respectable 
parent would like to beautify these pages with portraits of himself 
and the family to which he intends to apply the advice herein 

contained, he can be gratitied on special terms, and the Author will 
recommend a photographer, All such parents should be careful to 
make their cheques payable to the Author, who can then take care 
that the Printer does not get them, 

Tradesmen who seriously consider that the Author has made a 
mistake in recommending, or omitting to recommend, any particalar 
goods, are cordially invited to send him samples of their own goods 
for comparison, In case of acidents, it is generally advisable to send 
several samples of each article, carriage paid,to THE AUTHOR. 
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ing? all the same, I think I’ve got 


Miss Alice Glynn pretty well weighe 1 up ! 


“ Altered mymind? Nota bit ‘of it. I still say the girl was pretty 


and that; but I didn’t say she could dance much, did [?” 


“ Don't remember,eh? Neitherdo I; andI didn’t tell you before, 


that, with all her prettiness, she’s the most inquisitive, chattering, 
silly little piec? I ever—— 


“ What's the row now?” 

“ What's that? Not off at all?” 

“You've what ?” 

‘“ Made it up with her since? Oh, indeed !” 

“ She what ?” 

“ She's explained ? How? What do you mean?” 
‘Why did she cotton on to me, then ?” 

“ Because you didn’t turn up to the dance ?” 

“ You promised her to turn up, did you?” 

“To spite you 7 

“ But how on earth did she expect you to hear of her goings on, 


when you weren't there ?”’ 


“Through me? How?” 
“ She knew me, did she ?” 
“Oh, you'd mentionei my name to her before that, had you? 


Thanks !" 


“She made a tool of me, pate bs 
“You shut up! I’m not losin temper 1" 
“ Ring off, then, and be han to wea! 


The Bon Vivant. 
‘“ HE liveth long who liveth well,” 
As any cight-bells peal will tell, 
Or schoo! gir! practising her scales, 
When first the gamut she agsails, 
If on this line we merely look, 
As pointing towards a skilful cook, 
The gourmand then—and who but he ?-- 
Must win the prize—Longevity, 
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mire— 
Dare J to reach the stars 
aspire | 
Or should I curb the vai 
desire. 
Lest with a failure | be 
taunted ? 
Dare 1 to reach the stars 
aspire, 
By Bellerophon’s fate un- 
daunted ? 


Enough ; it was from this 
our Earth 
That Hippocrene sprang, 


uprising ! 

Where hoof of Pegasus gave 
birth, 

Enough; it was from this 
our Earth, 

With ample range witbin 
its girth 

To give my steed his exer- 


cising. 
Esough ; it was from this 
our Earth 
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Fiicut 1.—Fascr Verse 
To fancy verse the name of 
Rose 


Was so adaptive, Goodness 
knows ; eben 
I had no option bat 3 
By means of it, to testify 
My love for her—my hopes, 
my woes! 
Alas! among the many 
beaux 
Who worshipped her, was 
one of those 
Dull souls without capa- 
city 
To fancy verse! 
He up and spake in com- 
mou prose! 
He won her, too, as fortune 
goes ! 
And that is just the reason 
why, 
In spite of its attrac- 
tions, I 
Am disinclined now, I sup- 
pose, 
To fancy verse! 


Judged by 
Appearances. 

Pompous Party (whe had 
procured change in @ shep 
—handing the eabman a 
shilling). — “Your legal 
fare, driver.” 

Cabby (with sarcastic 
grin). — “Thankee, sir. 
Must confess as I've been 
bloomin’ well sucked in. 
*"Scoose me, sir, for a-saying 
on it, but you look so likea 
blessed bilk that I thought 
you was a-goin’ to slope, 
and not pay me nothink '” 

Flashy. 

Ip a tree, aggrieved by 
having been struck by 
lightning, could write, how 
would it describe itself in 
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4 pare ORURIOLANIANA, the preamble of its plaint? 

That Hippocrene sprang, Mixa Prettypert te in Charliz.—* Well, may call this doing Baddeley, It would most probably say 

uprising | bat it strikes me we're doing very well.” Ba —* I, th'wnder-signed, ke.” 
The Laureateship—A Suggestion. sausages, and princes, without having to face the shame of learning 

Dsar Mr. Fus,—lInstigated by Lord Coleriige’s advice to real that our Laureate wrote his in Germany. It is no excuse to 
Wordsworth “every day,” | took down my copy of that poet’s work, protest, as I see Words did in a sub-heading, that the poem 
which I bad received as a prize at school, and which had hitherto was written “ on one of the coldest days of the centary.” 
fulGiled the proper function-of all school prizes—that of adorning plant of Britis patriotism may be, as Mr. Chamberlain declares the 
the bookshelf with a resplendency of red calf and gilt lettering, and irish variety to be, “a sickly growth ;” but a cold day has no 
I prepared to go religiously through my literary daty. basiness to kill it, 

I will spare you all rhapeodical confessions of how deeply I was I venture to suggest, sir, lest this mischievous precedent of 
thrilled by the sublime sentiment and lyrical beauty of such lines Wordsworth should extend further, that the vacant otlice of Poet 
as these :-— Laureate should be in the gift of the London County Council. That 

“ Profound his forehead was, thongh not severe ; patriotic body might surely be trusted to insert a clause in the con- 
Yet some did think that he had little business here.” tract providing that no poetry should be written in Germany, or 
For I have more serious matter to communicate. On page 172 I anywhere outside the British Isles, and requiring the Laureate to 


came across a poem of eight stanzas on the inspiriting subject of a publish an affidavit with each volume of his works, to the effect 
“ bice-bottle,” and headed,“ Written in Germany.” Mr. Fuss, sir, that he only worked eight hours per day, and that he always paid 
I ask you whether this is to be tolerated? It is bad enongh to his typewriter the trade union rate of wages. 











know that we have to go to Germany for our toys, Christmas cards, I am, dear Mr.*Fus, AN UNEMPLOYED POET. 


| C. BRANDAUER & Co.'s! 
Circular-Pointed Pens. — 
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Why Miss Belleville was Late. 


Miss BELLEVILLE was late again, and the Theatre Royal was 
getting quite in a worry about it. Miss Belleville, who was punctu- 
ality itself, and who bad never before missed a call or a performance 
since she joined the company, had not once been up to time during 
the last fortnight—except on one occasion, when, according to ber 
statement, she had missed her regular train, and came on by the 
next, In fact, ber excuse was that her train—the 6.49—was solely 























to blame for it all. They told her to come by an earlier tiain, but 
she said that all the earlier trains were “ Saturdays only,” and it 
seemed so likely that the subject dropped for the moment. 

And now, here she was late again! The Manager fumed, but 
Miss Belleville was too big a draw to be called to account withc ut 
some previous cogitation. The Prompter danced with excitement 
and rage. Even the Call Boy began to think it was about time he 
interfered, Already Milly Vere had pretended to think there was 
an encore for her song (which there wasn't), and had sung it all 
through to fill up the wait. And the comedian was preparing to 
introduce the name of Mr, Gladstone - which was good for several 
minutes’ delay, while the members of the audience hissed and cheered 
against each other—when Miss Belleviile appeared, just in time for 
her song and dance with Milly. 

Milly Vere was a good little burlesque actress and dancer. Every- 
body knew she was good, because she said so ; and nobody ever for- 
got it, because she said it so often. She told the gay young sparks 
(who would wait for ber at the stage door after the performance 
and take her to champagne suppers) that she was as good as gold. 
And some of the ruder ones said she was just as changeable. 

You mustn't think any the worse of Milly because she went to 
champagne suppers with gay young sparks, She knew that if she 
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did not go they would take some other girl, and she might not be a 
good girl, which would do the poor young men a great deal of harm 
So she accepted their invitations for the young men's own sakes, and 
told them bow good she was, and what sinful waste champagne 


FUN. 
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are. For Milly was a really good girl, the sole support of a 
anal brother, a drunken father, and a widowed mother, 

She was, moreover, engaged to be married to a respectable young 
engine-driver of the name of Joe—the driver of the 6.40, in fact— 
and had promised to marry him as soon as ever she succeeded to 
Miss Belleville as principal dancer to the company, which she stood 
some chance of doing soon, if that lady’s attack of unpunctuality 
continued, - 

About this time Joe’s directors began to have the same opinion 
about the working of the 6.40 as Miss Belleville, and, after anxiously 
discussing the matter, they resolved to appoint Joe to a later and 
more-easily-worked train, the 9.30. Curiously enough, | Miss 
Belleville’s unpunctuality ceased at once, and, still more curiously, 
Milly Vere became quite sulky. _ 

But, rehearsals for the pantomime commencing, Milly became 
cheerful again immediately. Miss Belleville was to be Columbine, 
and rehearsed it regularly at the theatre. Milly Vere was not to be 
Columbine, and rehearsed it every day in her pretty little bedroom, 
with the snowy-white window-curtains, the dainty patchwork quilt, 
the toothless, but scrupulously clean, comb, and all the other 
innocent surroundings of a good girl, for audience. No, she was not 
to be Columbine, but she practised it as assiduously as though she 
were, for she was a good girl, and loved art for art’s sake. She 
knew, too, that if Miss Belleville were late on Boxing Night, she 
would have to play the part, She didn’t suppose that Miss Belle- 
ville would be late on such an important occasion, but the Harlequi- 
nade did not come on till about ten, so that she would come by 
the 9.30-Joe’s new train—and Joe was very anxious to marry 
Milly. 

Boxing Night arrived, and Milly, like the good girl she was, 
hurried down to the theatre, and, so that the management should be 
under po anxiety in case Miss Belleville should not arrive in time, 
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dressed and made up for the part, so as to be quite ready to go on at 
a moment’s notice. 

It really seemed as if her precautions would be justified. It was 
& quarter part ten, and she knew tbe 9.30 had not arrived, for the 
railway ran close to the theatre, and Joe always saluted his Milly 
with a peculiar whistle as he passed, But at that moment Miss 
Belleville entered the dressing-room. 

She had been mean enough to come by the early train to see the 
“opening ” scenes from the front ! 


Nursery Rhymes. 
(THE OOLONIST.) 


LITTLE black sheep, 
Whom you had to keep, 
And ev’rything else to find for him, 
Bequeath him a loan, 
And he’ll soon come home 
To see what is left behind for him. 


From the West Coast. 


Wuo are the “Liberians?” They must surely be expatriated 
keepers of the “liberies” of the average Cockney, who, by his 
apparent inability to pronounce the word “ library,” has thus, nomi- 
nally at least, perpetrated a gross injustice on a very deserving and 
cultured body of our fellow-citizens, 
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THE CLANG OF THE OLOOK TOWER. 


WaRyY of a fight in which neither have scored heavily, the Govera- 
ment and the Opposition have put their heads tegether (it is to be 
hoped the crackeiones will not be seriously impaired by the con- 
cussion), with the result that the Parish Councils Bill is moving on 


at last, 
7 * a” > 


_As is generally the case with compromises, the arrangement has 
given umbrage to certain members of both parties. The Tory squires 
and squarsons are angry at th: measure being only scotched instead 
of killed outright, while Mr, Cobb (who is a hard nut to crack), Mr. 
Channing, and others, are dissatisfied with the “ mangling” operation 
to which the Ministry have submitted their charge. 
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*. Threatened men live long. The Session survives, despite the 
threat of the guillotine held over the time of the House, 


* * * » 


Mr. Labouchere is a past master of the craft of exposing scandals, 
shams, and frauds ; and we are likely to hear more from him concern- 
ing the Matabeleland massacres and the Coburg grant. Meanwhile, 
Duke Alfred szems to take his allowances from both Coburg and 
England for granted. 





LABOUCHERE 8TILL INTENT ON EXTINGUISHING THE LORDS. 









FUN. , 


Mr. Chamberlain complains of old age pensions being shelved. 


- Certainly, at the rate at which the Commission on the subject is 


roceeding with its labours, it appears likely that many of its mem- 
will succumb to old age before they have fixed up the pensions, 
* * 


Both parties to the game of political chess are anxious to take a 
(Horn )castle, 
» * 7 * 


Note to Anarchists.— Cease your discordant Ta-ra-ra-Bomb-de-ay | 
* a. * 


Mr. Rhodes is pricing up his ears at the intimation that he and 
his fellow Ahahs will not be allowed to parcel out Naboth’s vine- 
yard at their own sweet will, He announces his determination to 
resolutely fight the battle on behalf of the people of Cape Colony 
and in England whose children shared the dangers of the campaign, 
doubtless “ not forgetting ” the company-:congers who “ worsed the 
oracle.” Who is going to fight the battle of the children of the 
plundsred and slaughtered Matabeles? . 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Something Concerning Morals. 


NEARLY everything in life has a moral. I had one myself when | 
was quite a small boy. I lost it somehow. It wasn't nearly big 
enough for a world of this sort. Now the great thing about morals 
is to know exactly where to spot them, 

Take, for instance, a tack. You tread on it. I don’t mean to say 
that you do so with any particular intention or design. 

But just try experiments with any twenty squure feet of flooring 
and an odd tack. Take off your boots and look for the tack, and 
the odds are all in favour of your finding it with your foot directly 
you put it down. 

It’s then you look for a moral, And there is one too. A really 
beautiful moral; a genuine healthy-toned, full-sized moral; a 
moral guaranteed to draw tears frum the stony-hearted and soothe 
the savage breast of the very wickedest, 

I tried that moral once 

A friend of mine had got mixed up with a tack in some way. 
At least, | found out afterwards that he had, You never know at 
first what it’s all about, 

They jump up suddenly a foot or two into the air, come down 
on one leg, and hop around wildly, until a thought seems to strike 
them, Then they settle down a bit and remove the tack, 

That was when I tried the moral. 

I'd never actually seen one in working order before, but 1 felt 
assured somehow that a moral ought to help a man along when 
he feels that way. So I sat down carefully on the edge of the bed 
and pointed out the beautiful thoughts which come along naturally 
from an incident of that sort. 1 tried to make it _ that every- 
thing in life is for the best. I assured him that if be only knew it, 
the incident was a tremendous blessing in disguise, and tried to 
demonstrate that the ulterior good resulting from evil was just about 
immeasurable, I asked him to stay there quietly and think it all 
out with an unprejudiced mind, and I would come back later on and 
hear what he thought about it, And I'm certain I should have 
made an impression on him if I hadn’t been obliged to leave off to 

ic< up two pairs of boot :and a candlestick he insisted on giving me, 
just when that moral was almost beginning to walk alone, Some 
people are so unfeeling, not to say ungrateful. I have avoided 


morals ever since, 
Stranded. 


THERE was an old lady named Spinks, 
Who went to the Strand to see Binks. 
She laughed till she grew 
In the face black and blue, 
And she's going again, so she thinks, 


Old Art at the New Gallery. 

Fun Ss Man About Town presented himself at the doors of the 
New Gallery the other day at 6 a.m., and was surprised not to find 
them open, as he was intent on seeing the Exhibition of Karly 
Italian Art. It was, however, well worth waiting for till 10 u’clock, 
and the Man About Town passed a delightful day, till 6 p.m., 
viewing the rare paintings and MSS, exhibited, He means to drop 


in again. 
_. The Principal Credential. 

Miss Fitzgush (examining photo),—* What a wrinkled, old, funny- 
loosing cat! Who is she?” 

Miss Clevergal.—“1 make it do duty for my sweet self, love. 
Many men are not allowed to engage a typewriter unless their wives 
see the applicant's photo. So when I luok for a crib I send that 
thing (after having called at the place previously, you know), So 
the governor shows the photo to his better half, and the dear, 
deluded thing is usually quite contented,” 
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THE HINT DIRECT 
The Squire.—“ Well, Unnyons, been troubled by the rheumatism lately ?” 
ue “ato teeth Jest a Sotane now and then, “4 The doctor says I'm bound to have ’em ef I doant take a drop 0 pes now an 
then; but what chance do I have o’ gettin’ whisky, savin’ when the likes o’ you, sir, comes along an’ has a chat wi me and leaves me 


the price of a noggin?” 
Little Alfred the Great and the Golden ate ans Spt Phe seh air 2 
nd putting on a grave con-id’ring cap— 
Pippins. Thrashed the thing over in his guileless mind, 
A NUBSERY JDYLL FOR “CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH.” He was 80 guileless, such “a pattern boy.” 
AN autumn Cay, when all the woods were bright “« Now, let me see,” so ran the train of thought 
With glowing tints of ever-varying hue, Along the rails of his intricate brain. 
Came little Alfred, who was wont to make “ The Coburg Orchard’s really very fine ; 
Strange music rise from out his violin ; The golden pippins gleam so bright with gold 
So strange, so weird, that wand’ring minstrels came No need to ponder over this at all ; 
And said, “‘ Oh. little Alfred, come with us I have it ; it is mine, and I will play 
Ami play your fiddle in our German Band, My fiddle for it in the German Band ! 
And we will give you——” Little Alfred's cars The English Orchard, too—but there’s the rub ; 
Cocked at the sound of gire, it pleased him much, There isno doubt John Bull has given me 
A goodly orchard where large pippins grow, lhis pippin orchard so that I may play, 
Bright golden pippins! Say, then, little boy, And keep all foreign birds from off his corn. 
And let us know if it is good enough ! ” It’s very awkward ~—but—now let me see, 
Tren little Alfred answered them, and said, - If I remember rightly part of it, 
Kind sirs, you ‘do me proud ’"—a minstrel phrase A goodly part, was given me because 
Of courteous import, in the minstrel tongue— ] proved myself the village pattern boy. 
You ‘do me proud,’ but sirsa, you see I have And shall | be the less a model lad, 
A pippin orchard, which was given me, When helping discord in a German Band ? 
Some long time since, by old John Bull bi1self— Perish the thought! I shall be just as good, 
That I might fiddle, and so keep the birds — And richer by the pippins | retain ! 
Big foreign biris—from eating up his corn. That part Viikeep! So far so good—but, still, 
And yet—now let me see—it well might be "Tis very sad to have to yield a pip— 
That there’s some middle course that I might take, Can 1?-—but no, 1 must not keep it all. 
And have them both - for both were not to> much. Ah me! Ahme!” And so he mused and mused, 
Meanwhile, kind sirs, my answer's briefly, Done | All heedless of the thunder clouds that rose, 
And, for your golden pippins, 1'll engage With sullen murmurs from the east and west ; 
To play my fiddle in your German Band ! ” Nor dreamt at all that, if the floods were loosed, 
Bo, as | said before, one autumn day And all the winds came riding through the night, 
Came little Alfred, singing through the fie ds, His pippins might be scattered, and himself— 
To where those orchards flourished side by side; Between two orchards—beaten to the ground ! 
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“HOW HAPPY COULD | BE WITH—-BOTH.” 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SUBALTERN ORDERED ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 
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i ¢ m; to the photographer’s ; Miss J. is at the bottom of 

(1) Having wound up all my affairs at the depét, start for town ; (4) Next hurry g : Df 
ular aes late in arriving ; annoying, as I have 80 many appo:nt- this ; says she must have a good photo of me; hate the process 
ments to keep, book my luggage, and take a cab to the nearest —— myself (besides a fellow cannot look his best with a lot of fresh 


gaps in his mouth, each big enough to hold a champagne cork). 

















(2) Hairdresser’s, where I have a gool old final British shampoo: 


shave, hair-cutting, and brush-up before starting for the — (5) From thence off to the doctor’s to get vaccinated ; the mater 


is at the bottom of this. She says India is such a pestiferous country 
if I really love her I must get vaccinated, if only to please her ; 
think it all jolly tommy-rot myself, but go through the performance 
to please her. 
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1 don't want te i ceeth, more or less, extracted, as (6) From thence off to the chiropodist to have these corns 
with a head swollen to ewiee ies vd 7 ef other heroic deed, attended to, Cannot go marching about India, fighting my country’s 
swathed in flanne) | | S norma! size with faceache, and battles with a big corn on each big toe. 
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(7) From thence to the A. & N, Stores, where, among other things, 
[ purchase a wonderful pith hat. Meet an old Sandhurst chum, also 
busy trying on a similar piece of head-gear. The meeting of Stanley 
and Livingstone in picturesqueness was notbing compared to 
ours!!!” 


Strange Case of Mr. Fickle and The O’Hide. 
By LOBERT Rovuris LEVENSON. 
CHAPTER I.—STORY OF THE DOOR. 


MR. BUTTERSOME, the fashionable solicitor, and his kinsman, Mr, 
Bromley Bibo, the Bond Street fldnev. vere, as was their weekly 
custom, “ strolling round the town.” ‘t’..y hated each other witha 
Corsican hatred. Frowned when thev inet, told offensive truths 
when together, and cut each other dead at parting. In spite of 
this—nay, because of it—both looked forward to the day they 
usually spent together with the wild, unhealthy longing of school- 
boys for the Christraas holidays. Whitehall, as they passed along, 
was crowded with a jostling herd of suourban respectabilities, fresh 
additions to which were momentarily vomited forth from the gaping 
doors of the public offices, for it was half-past two, and work—Civil 
Service work—was over for the day. 

Our friends, “ the enemies,’ turned up a side street to avoid the 
crush, Presently Mr. Bibo, with starting eyeballs and porcupined 
hair, pointed wildly to the door of a beetle-browed, artful-looking 
house that thrust its gables suddenly into the innocent aud unsus- 
pecting street. ‘‘ Buttersome,’”’ he cried, “there is a mystery 
connected with that door!” “Mystery!” echoed Buttersome, 
through whose awe-struck tones might have been heard the 
dominant note of respect for the highly-placed. ‘“ Mystery? My 
(lear fellow, are you aware who resides there?” “I am not,” said 
Bibo. ‘ Listen! Coming one evening from the club, or the races, 
or something, I found myself clinging to the lamp-post at the corner, 
wondering who I was, when that door suddenly opened, and a 
masked figure, carrying a gun, crept stealthily out, and, after a 
hurried glance round, made straight for the park. I followed, 
diagonally. From behind the thickets that ‘minion of the moon’ 
fired successively at seven policemen, missing every time. He 
followed this up by mutilating half-a-dozen of the water-fowl by 
pulling out their tails,and concluded his extraordinary antics by 
throwing a lighted eracker into the back garden of the Irish Office. 
He then turned back, and again I followed. This time, however, he 
must have heard my footsteps, for, turning suddenly, he rushed at 
me, and, with one fell blow, utterly destroyed my new and expensive 
crush-hat. Maddened by this outrage I seized the fellow by the 
neck and demanded compensation, ‘And would yer honor be for 
hurting The O’Hide, bedad?’ he cried. I replied that I would. 
‘Thin,’ said my man, ‘ ye must come up to my shebeen, be jabbers, 
and, sure, I must see if I’ve got so much in the house at all, at all!’ 
So, keeping a firm grip on bis collar, | went. He let himself in, and, in 
a minute, returned with a cheque made out in the name of——” 
“ W.K. Fickle,” chimed in Buttersome. ‘I see it all, and, if I were 
you, Bibo, I would —keep it dark !” and, gazing at his friend with a 
stony stare of noa-recognition, Buttersome haughtily strode back 
alone, leaving Bibo still gazing at the mysterious door. 

CHAPIER II.—MR, FICKLE QUITE AT EASE, 


Mr. Buttersome, having passed a miserable night thinking of his 
friend’s strange story, had made up his mind to call upon Mr. Fickle 
without delay, and thrash the matter out, Mr. Fickle was in, and 
would see Mr. Buttersome if he would step into his study, and in 
Mr. Buttersome stepped. “ My dear Fickle,” he exclaimed, plung- 




















(8) From thence home to dinner ; then those last good-byes | Dear 
mater awfully cut up; dear old governor a bit husky ; a big lumpin 
my own throat. But through ovr tears there was a smile at my 
young brother’s final request (he has been reading Fenimore 
Cooper’s no’els, and thinks Iam going to fight red Indians) to send 
him home all my scalps by parcel post. (70 be continued.) 


ing at once into the middle of things, “ what is this I hear about 
The O'Hide? Are you aware that you are compromising yourself 
by having dealings with such a monster of iniquity?”  ‘ Monster 
of iniquity?” cried Mr. Fickle. “My dear Buttersome, what are 
you talking about. Let me tell you that you wrong a high-minded, 
high-spirited, patriotic gentleman; and, what is more, sir, & 
colleague of mine. A patron and supporter, sir, of the purest and 
most enlightened Government that has ever ruined an Empire.” 
“T really beg your pardon, Fickle, for contradicting you, but for 
once you are mistaken,” said the dogmatic Buttersome, “ for I have 
it from a reliable source that The O’Hide is a murderous ruffian! ”’ 
With flashing eye and heaving chest, Mr. Fickle rose. ‘ Sir!” he 
thundered. ‘ Do youdare ?——Oh, that I have lived to be contradicted 
Do youdare?— But I will be calm calm ! ’’ he yelled, as he 
threw his inkstand at the astonished solicitor. “Calm!!” he 
shrieked, as he took off his coat and rolled up his shirt-sleeves. 
“ Calm!!!” and he foamed at the mouth as he looked around for the 
wary Buttersome, who was at that moment at the other side of the 
door, turning the key, “Calm,” he sobbed, as he sank into his chair 
and proceeded with an essay on “ The Church and State.” 
CHAPTER III.,--MRS, FICKLE EXPLAINS, 


“Mr, Buttersome,” cried Mrs, Fickle from the drawing-room, as 
the agitated lawyer crept down stairs, “ will you please come here. 
| know what you’ve been doing,” she continued as he entered, 
“vou’ve been contradicting Mr. Fickle. Don't tellme, Whatever 
made you do so rash a thing as that?” ‘“ My dear madam,” said the 
abashed Buttersome, “I merely called a person known as The 
O'Hide, a murderous ruffian, and——” “ Mr. Buttersome, do you 
not know—are you not aware—oh, what an awful mistake ! hy, 
Mr. Fickle and The O’Hide are the same man, It is like this. 
Brought up as ‘a stern, unbending Tory,’ my poor husband, owing to 
the state of the weather, and the [rish, and the Nonconformist Con- 
science, and things, has had to change his opinions so suddenly, and 
so often, that for years he has walked in his sleep, and when so doing 
he not unnaturally supposes himself to hold the opinions he for the 
time has been compelled to adopt. As you know, he is at ,the 
present moment, touse his own words, ‘ marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire.’ What more natural, then, that 
he should sleep-walk as The O’Hide. He does no harm. The police 
have orders to watch him. He uses none but blank cartridges, and 
the birds he mutilates nightly are placed ready for him, and are 
stuffed with sawdust. It amuses him, kéeps him out of mischief, 
and relieves us alittle from hischarming but oppressively loqaacious 
society. I have now placed the honour of the family in your hands. 
[ may rely upon you?” ‘“ Madam, you may,” was the answer of the 
ingenuous Buttersome, as he bowed himself out. And the reader 
may guess how well-placed was Mrs. Fickle’s reliance. 


THE END, 


Rat-tat ! 


RECALLING the highwayman’s summons of yore, 
A postman must tremble and shiver, 

When a householder answers his knock at the door, 
And requests him to “ stand and deliver /” 
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THERE IS NO HAPPINESS WITHOUT ALLOY. 

He was lewling the first flight, fox in full view, for a shar 
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The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 

A I{raguHty Moran NOVEL WITH A HIGHLY NOvent MORAL, 
Written by 7 f the Most Stupendously Popular Bo Makers of 
the Day, ling the Author of Dinah’s Cri Eyes, * Joker K, 
Joker. \V rom }} ind Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 


Brad Lu [, D'Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared a i Watson She rlo k 
N 1) ’ to read this thrilling ro and ! 
ne i ) i r O] i ybody t} iu f ul Sect 
Su uli fonarailwa I Or herw 

I urmale und fu { danger signals 


CHAPTER I, 
(Ry the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes), 
WHICH IS CONSPICUOUSLY INCONCLUSIVE, 
The Periphrasis of perpetual ponderosity peculiar to a pen 
purposely pointed { perpetration of paradox naturally appals 


the simple mind of the classical reviewer, And thus it frequently 
devolves upon a writer gifted and engrafted with a facility for in- 
comprehensible language beyond the ordinary reader, to descend 
en lly to the ndane ff words other than analogical, 
lite. o1 ' fo the stu lent, therefore, of ancient mysteries 
id : | ist kr of the Ethics of Aristotle 
r the Myst, at (‘ourt of London, the mere cognomen of the 
Ferry} ret wl kely to attract much of Ir attention and 
| ( \ tio | ©) - 

fevents through w } I reumtrudi 
ut re n t studer Her ‘ 

cla { ht at ¢ roves lat thr 
ny, alis vould eventu 

be f } (;ods, what a birthmark! H pregnant w 

f f s, and 1 scovernt Poor waywal 
wistf{ ked Funnilla! The evnie may smile. but 
Fur ’ no laugl r matter. She, herself. the maids n, cursed 
with the hereditary taint of the action of a superstitious. super- 
( neapable iple of progenitors—that is tosay. parents. t » be 
dictionarily and] sically accurate—was the victim of the ir 
Gargantuan humour, and at the innocent font doomed to bear the 
name that was predestined to cast such a glamour over the otherwise 
{fi ve nar f Snagvgles, 
Snagules pere and mere had long resided in the salubrious, though 


ng, environ of the great mart of sin, profligacy. antique furni- 
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f U pS, a are Ve lept Lond nm. KNOWN as Ciare Marker 
And ng Clare Market an environ there is more beneath the 
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et mere, Like Polonius of old, they were associated in the public 
mind with the industry, not to say traflic and calling, of fishmonger- 
ing. They kept a whelk-stall. But they were whelk-sellers of n 

common order, In due season they turned their talents, guided by 
their commercial instincts, to winkles, also shrimps and kippers 

and brilliant fishes popularly supposed to hail from the Red Sea, the 
place where evil spirits are put to rest, Likewise did they invest in 
bloaters of Yarmouth curing and catcb. Inthe winter, roast chest- 
nuts, of all brands and potatoes hot, and coffee and cake, and other 
comestibles, were not excluded from the catalogue of their enterprises 

But it was not amid these homely street surroundings that Funnilla, 
their ouly child, first saw the light, which is why they are carefully 
resented. It was in the back retiring-room of their tenement, theil 

house, and shop where they ha thriven and risen into the import- 
ance of evaders of taxes—that is, as much as may be—that she came 
to gladden their hearts, as the child of their old age. Which 
suggests reflections. 

Therefore those versed in these matters would declare that 
Funnilla would develop either normal or abnormal traits and 
‘haracteristics, And of a verity, by some psychological process 
lis curious consummation came to pass, that she did, And it was 
propounded that sometbing might come of it. Wherein the sagacity 
of immature philosophy proved the correctness of itsown hypothesis. 
Tbe cbarms of childhood need not be descanted upon. Funnilla 
was an extraordinary child; yet, on arriving at the age of sweet 
seventeen, she emulated the precedent of many generations ot 
youth, and grew, physically and mentally, with curious and 

rinal speculations as to how, and why, such evolutions 


<ultants occurred, and what she was, 

A lovely creature, with the breath of roses ever issuing from he 
ith, a complexion such as only is to be seen on canvas, and with a 

uulthat b hestars, Such was Funnilla, for merely externals 
int as na She would have been perfect but for her mani- 


zac 


fold faults, which sounds paradoxical, but is not, Still, she had an 
ambition above the flounders of her father’s slab, and even the tins 
of the cod and the scales of the mackerel grated and weighed upon 
her, whi h was the early epigram of her adolescence, This day, her 
birthday, she had had words with her maternal relative, and the 
neighbours noticed that she had done her back hair up for the first 
time that fatal morn, 

Oh! ominous sign—if we could only dive into the secrets of human 
chaos and find out what it meant! Splitin twain, oh universe! and 
hear her cry. 

And that night Funnilla went to the theatre alone for the first 
time—that is alone. Alone! Alone in a large crowded theatre ! 
Alone! oh! what aterror encompasses the thoughtful, if they think, 
in a crowd | 

And just as Funnilla was leaving the theatre— 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Great Scott! 
‘* POLISH is essential to great and small,” said Mrs. Bumblechick 
to her grandson, who replied: “I suppose, grandma, that’s why 
Emma Jane puts Nixey’s Black Lead on our grates,” 
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APPEARANCES. 

Short-sighted, kind-hearted Parson (who has just entered the 
carriage, to sporting young lady returning from hunting, with 
check rug thrown over her knees).—“ Might I trouble you for a 
licht 2” 

Tibleau, when, indignant at his “apparently” rude speech, she 
moves off to a remote corner of the carriage. 
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The Parent's Pocket Book; and Disin- 
terested Advertiser. 


HOw TO MANAGE A BABY. 

1, [f you happen to havea very fine baby (you might have; some 
people do), always bring it down for visitors to look at when they 
call, They like to look at fine babies; they don't often see them ; 
and it would be unworthy on your part to withhold from them a 
treat which costs you nothing. If the visitor is a male, and he does 
not offer to kiss it, it is because he does not like to take liberties, and 
you should invite him todo so. It will make him fee! glad, and he 
will want to call at your house often. 

2, Your baby will most likely havea bald head t 
there will, therefore, be no 
necessity to go to the 
expense of cutting its 
hair. 

3. It will probably have 
no teeth either; but if 
any parent is desirous of 
supplying the omissions cf 
Nature, he can obtain a 
complete set at Dosser’s 
Dental Emporium half 
price on mentioning this 
book, 

4, If the baby cries 
sometimes, do not let it 
worry you; it will pro- 
bably be only a pin stick- 
ing in it. If, however, 
you find there really is 
something the matter with 
it, do not fail to give it 
one of he s |] 
infant powders, These are 
infallible, 

5. If you find that your 
baby takes to the bottle, 
do not let that trouble 
you. The author is per- 
sonally acquainted with 
many eminent persons 
who «did the same thing 
at that age. and yet grew 
up to be temperance lec- 
turers, 

6. If it is unable to 
walk, the author would 
advise you to carry it, or. 
better still, wheel it ina 
perambulator. On receipt 
of a stamped envelope and 
postal order for one shil- 
ling (to be given to some 
deserving charity) the 
author will recommend a 
perambulator manutac- 
LuLrer, 

7. When you take the 
baby anywhere by train, 
take care that you get into 
a carriage where there are 
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What is it, Ethel? 











plenty of people, and, if 
possible, sit next to a 
with enough “My darling, 


, 
ventleman 
beard to catch hold of. 
Then stand the child near 
him and let it amuse it- 
self. He will feel pleased, and it will keep the baby quiet 
8. If any anxious parent would like his child have whiskers 
when it grows up, Greeser’s Hair Persuader is a sure thing, and you 
Train up a child in the way it 


[ tant now—I'm as’eep,” 


cannot begin with it too early. 
should go, 
Society Scenelets. 
IV, 


Dora has come up to London to visit her cousins, the Fluttermores. 
She tinds the FF lutte TrMLOTE girls absorbed in prepurations for an 
entertainment in which they are to take part, | 
Daisy.—\'m so awfully glad y u've come, Dora; we are so hard 


up for chorus girls for next week. 


Terms on appli ation v.B.~—Extra yD 
arranged for if desired. PUBLISHER 


yu havn't said your prayers ! 


Do so at once.”’ 


19 


Dora.—What are you getting up ; an oratorio? 

Maud.—Gracious, no! a burlesque in aid of the Society for the— 
something or other. 
IT, Ethel,—Oh! I don't know ; some charity. 
You'll help us, of course, Dora? 

Daisy.—Of course she will; Dora’s always going in for charity 
tremendously, 

Dora,—You won't want me to act, I hope? 

Maud.—Oh! no; you needn't be afraid. 
will ie to sing and dance. 

Dora.—\'m afraid [ only know drawing-room dances; besides 


What does it matter? 


All you'll have to do 


Ethel.—Oh! that doe-n't matter so long as you kick high enough. 
Oh! here’s Gerty in her frock; isn't it lovely? 


(Enter Gerty in the 
traditional costume of @ 
Spanish gipsy-girl.) 


Dera. — But I shan’t 
have to wear a dress like 
that | 

Daisy.—Why not? isn’t 
it pretty enough ? 

Dora, — It's — it’s so 
short. 

Gerty.—All the easier 
to dance in. Look, (She 
shows hew easy it is.) 

Dora.—But I couldn't 
wear a dress like that; I 
shouldn't like to, 

Daisy.—Well, IT should 
have thought that a pro- 
perly brought-up girl like 
you would have known 
that you mustn't be al- 
ways thinking of what you 
would Jike to do; you 
ought to think of others 
sometimes, 

Gerty.—The 
for instance, 

Maud.—It's our duty to 
make ourselves as agree- 
able as we can, isn’t it? 

Dora.— Yes, but — 

Gerty.—Well, but if you 
refuse to wear it, don’t you 
see that you will be casting 
a sluron all of us? Are 
we all wanting in modesty ? 


audience, 





Why, we've a bishop's 
niece in our chorus ! 

Dora,—I didn’t mean 
to 


Daisy.—Of course you 
didn't; so don’t say any 
more about it. sesides, 
it’s for a charity, and that 
covers everything. 

Gerty.—Yes ; and, as 
it’s for a charity, we have 
all our frocks as short as 
we can, 80 as not to tae 
so much material, Do you 
see / , 

(And Dora duly appears 


in the chorus.) 


Sunlight Beaming and Booming. 


EK VERYBODY has been talking about the Competition in the Soap 
Trade, but Messrs. Lever Bros., Limited, the Proprietors and Manus 
facturers of Sunlight Soap, have introduced a new feature into it by 
having a Competition all their own, the priaes being Bicycles made 
for two and a variety of other desirable articles, 


More Duriolaniana. 


Have you been to the Lane to see Crusoe! 


You havn't? 
It hums from the start, 
But the funniest part, 


You really should do go ! 


Ig Marie Lloyd packing her trousseau, 
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The Most 
Remarkable Man. 


SHE was sweet and twenty. 
He was neither particularly 
sweet nor particularly twenty, 
but he loved her. 

He loved her—ay !—and 
would have made her his at 
the mearest registry office 
with the utmost celerity com- 
patible with legal forms. 

But sbe wouldn't have 
him. 

It was not untrothfully 
remarked, however, that “ she 
bad bim there.” Thus are we 
the sport of Fate! 

She was rolling in riches 
and steeped in sentiment, 
He was a drysalter’s clerk, 
with an income of £200 per 
annum. 

She didn't know what a 
iryealter was, but she knew 
what a clerk was—* Not u| 
to much,” she said. Sve also 
knew what £200 was—a fea- 
But it was neither for Lis 
clerkship nor his fleabite that 
sne & ped bis suit. 


had long determined to marry 


ie SAT 
MY 


no man who was pot a Ie- 
markable man in some way 
—the most remarkable man 
for preference. 

As soon as he was apprised 
if this, he made strenuous 
and immediate efforts to be- 
come remarkable. Though, 
as he said, it required some 
ingenuity to become remark- 
able with £200 a-year—so 
many people have £200 a- 
year—and, as his want of in- 
genuity was conspicuous by 
its presence, nothing but 
failure attended his endea- 
vours for a long time. 

But one raw, cold winter's 
day, a brilliant idea struck 
him. He put it into execu- 
tion, and immediately became 
the most remarkable man of 
the age—or any age. 

There could be no doubt 
about the matter. It was 
an absolute certainty and 


patent to the meanest capacity—I could see it myself. 
He threw up his situation with the utmost equanimity, and told 


the drysalter he needn't bothe 


against him for years, 


When he told his story she jumped for joy, and admitted his 
Claims at once, So they were married, and nothing ever occurred 


about the money due to him. And 
even as he hastened to call upon the lady, he looked in at his tailor’s 
and arrogantly ordered several new 
of it, and regardless of the long account which bad t 





WHAT IT’S COMING TO. 





Miss Tottie Kantshirt (in the O. P. wing).—“1 say, Lottie, just look 
at that woman in the second row! did you ever see such a bare-faced 
exhibition in your life ?”’ 

Miss Lottie Littleon.—*“ Never saw such a bare-backed one, dear, 
made me blush through my slap. ” 


It 
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to disturb her belief that her 
husband was the most re- 
markable man in the world— 
for had he not paid Ais In- 
come Tax punctually on the 
Ist of January ? 


The Moth. 


In her beauty and her mirth 
I was feeling that the worth 
Of everything on earth 

Was my own, 
When a giddy golden fly 
Came to flutter round and spy 
Where my little love and I 

Were alone. 


It took a sudden dip, 
And, of ecstasy to sip, 
It rested on her lip, 
Ruby red ; 
Then ascended into air, 
And—in sooth, I know not 
where— 
Disappeared ; nor do I care 
Where it sped. 
But [ watched it in its flight, 
Ere it vanished out of sight, 
It was frenzied with delight 
By that kiss. 
And the notion I embrace, 
That, in guilty fear of chase, 
Its journey into space 
Went amiss : 
That, distraught to some de- 
eree, 
It revolved too near to me 
In its efforts to be free 
And depart ; 
And was nipped up as a 
brand 
By the flame that’s never 
scanned, 
Which wy little love has 
fanned 
In my heart. 


Palmer Takes the 
Philatelic Palm. 


IT appears that Mr. J. W. 
Palmer, of 281, Strand, is not 
only the “father of Phila- 
tely,”’ but that his father was 
the grandfather of thescience, 
since that gentleman collected 
newspaper stamps before pos- 
tage-stamps were invented, 
There is a saying, “What a 


man knows and what he doesn't know would make an almanack.” 


« 


suits of clothes en the strength 
een Outstanding 


Mr, J. W. Palmer publishes a Philatelist’s almanack, and it is a sure 
thing that what he doesn’t know in connection with postage-stamps 
isn t worth knowing, 


“Fun” is Healthy Reading. 


WE beg to call the attention of the public to the fact that no one 





has been found dead with a copy of FUN on his or her person, Can 
some of the “ Bits” papers say as much ? 








BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


Supplies a Daily Luxury. Dainties in endless 
Variety. The Choicest Dishes and the Richest 
Custard. NO EGGS REQUIRED. * 
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Cadbury's 


“The Typical Cocoa of 
English Manufacture, "jeg 
|Absolutely Pure.” (As in the 


NO 
CHEMICALS 


so-called 


—The Analvet ey Bo 





gore, by H. J. BRANDON, at Boswel 
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THE ENGLISH DOMESTIC, 
What a “ fearful wild fowl ” is the average English domestic! Her higher qualities are exhibited in perhaps their brightest light when 
she condescends to apply personally for a place, 
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(1) “Good mornin’,mum. You're in want of a good general I b'lieve? What's the wages? Only thirty pound a-year, an’ all found— 
that ain’t much! An’two in family, you say? That’s a lot! Is'pose I may as well take a look round, an’ see what sort of a place I 
should ’ave to put up with.”——-(2) “ What ! No carpet on the kitching stairs! Why I never ’eard o’ such athing! I should be ketchin’ 
my death a runnin’ up an’ down !”——(3) “ An’ is this the kitching? Why there’s ’ardly room to swing a cat !—an’ ‘ow dark, an’ ’ow 
damp, an’ ’ow—— Why, there aint a pianner! Fancy! neverapianner! Oh,I couldn't abear a kitching withouta pianner! You see 
I’m so used to one, mum !” (4) “An' this ’ud be my bedroom? What a hugly toilet set, an’ What! No hider-down quilt? Oh! I 
really couldn’t sleep without a hider-down quilt—not a wink! You see I’m so used to one, mum !’’——(5) “ Well, as I say—— If you 
like to make it another ten pound a-year, an’ eight evenin’s out 9 week instead o’ six, I'll think the matter over !” 
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No ; she lets lodgings, she'll answer you, seeing she’s 


By - the - Way Ballads. Actual drove to it ; 


By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. Telling you, truthful, the rights of it, being she’s 
No. VII.—AN UNUSUAL PERSON. 


Wishful to make a bit. 


Also, moreover, she’s painfully lacking in 
Other landlady traits, 

Being her lodgers she don’t get attacking in 
‘“ Gas” about “ better days.” 

Doesn’t inform them how grand her position was— 
H-less and hardly clean, 

Making believe as her “ pa” a physician was— 
Ofticer—rural dean. 

Doesn’t declare she’s (you'd never expect she was) 
Nobly descended, but 

Calmly admits (as is true and correct) she was 
Born in the Lambeth Cut. 


Then, she don't offer no “ cheerful society ” 
(Being the sort as strum 

On the piano—reducing your piety— 
Seeing the words as come) ; 

Nor will she “treat you as one of the family ” 
(Which that would be, at best, 

Smacks, like the baby, for clutching things clammily, 
Nagging, like all the rest). 

Then she, through having this curious way with her 
(This what I’ve told about), 

Don’t call us “ guests ” as is paying to stay with her,— 


I DON’T, so to speak, not to say, understand ladies ‘ Lodgers.” she says. right out ! 
(Be ng they're hard to spot), ot: ile 
Still, as regards. and concerning of, landladies— 
Bless you ![—I knows a bot. 
Knowing ones, cheeky ones, clumsy ones, handy ones, 
Ones on a constant “ clack,” ; 


Dismal ones, friendly ones, collar-your-brandy ones— 
Every card in the pack. 

Scarcely asort you can name, or give mention to, 
Gravels me, 80 to speak— 

One, as I’m going to call your attention to, 
Probable stands unique, 





Certain her ways is decided unusual 
(Being surprise’s source)— 

Which, when this writing you’ve given perusal, 
Freely you will endorse. | 

Down where she’s living, and round it a mile or two 
(‘Long of the talking sets) 

Parties considers she's short of a tile or two 
(Specially them as “ lets !’") 

Not that she’s * cranky "—the veriest shade it is— 
(Not as Id ro SO fur)— 

How she neglects all the tricks of the trade it is, 
Seems so pe-cu-li-ar. 





Some people says as it’s all ber simplicity, 
| This is (her conduct is) but 
mutt Others regard it as pure eccentricity 
the (Meaning she’s off her nut) ; . 
pact Others considers it humbug and testing you, 
‘ Showing her business sense, , 
Being its ground-bait for presently besting you 
(Having your confidence). : 
‘Taint ne’er a one of them, which I'll depone to it, 
"Spite of what’s thought by some, | 
’ Still that landlady’s behaviour, I own to it, 
Strikes on a chap as rum ! i 


wai ‘Esse quam Videri.” 
é AWAY with all false mauvaise-honte ! 
/ _ The Ancients, who've long been effete, 
| No doubt, as was ever their wont. 
%) » Wrote epigrams pointed and neat. 
But “ videri ” now comes to the front 
While * esse’ must take a back seat. 


She, when (her TO yms ) you are bent u wn gvetti Mary Ss Literary Taster. 

Doesn't, with mincing voice, — ee Lady Visitor.—* Um so glad to hear that your daughter’s convales 
Ny . . ® = ‘ ; - Lt g a. 
Say as it isn't from need as she’s letting them cent, Mrs. Dustbox. Do you think that she would like if I sent her 
Being it’s only choice ; something to the hospital to read—a few tracts, the Pilgrim's 
Being her house is too large—(Lulhiliety Progress, or Dr. Watts’s Hymns p ; ie 
Small ones Is easy got .) ; Mrs. Dustboxr.—* Well, miss, my gal’s twenty, and mi ht be too 
— she yearns for extended societr—~— pig for them there. She wouldn't sav ‘thank ‘ye ’ for 9 readin’ 

eing it’s Thomas Rott! : ut ‘ristercratic breach o’ p r? map 

: - <— eae romise or ‘vorce ¢; Per 
stealin’ jool'ry !" ce cases, or swell: ladies 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER. 


Mr. JOHN Burns is to be congratulated on having driven the 
thin end of the eight hours’ wedge into the Government factories, 





The Sierra Leone incident shows that the capacity to blunder is 
not monopolised by our own leaders of expeditions. It is to be 
hoped, however, that neither the French nor the British Government 
will lose its head, whatever the troops or their commanders may have 


done, 
. - 7 * 


The maxim, “ ex Africa semper aliquid novi,’ appears to be as true 
now as ever. 





FOWLER'S PRODIGY ALMOST READY FOR THE PARTY, 


A few lines back I congratulated Mr. Burns upon one achieve- 
ment, I can hardly do so with respect to kis speech in the 


FUN. 23 


course of the Featherstone debate. It is all very well to argue that 
if so many police had not been concentrated on the Doncaster race- 
course, there would have been more available at Featherstone ; but, 
had disturbances been prevalent on the Town Moor, in consequence 
of the police being massed at Featherstone to keep order there, Mr. 
Burns’ disciples would have been the first to exclaim against the 
interference of the authorities in a trade dispute. 

* * x 

rhe principle of trade unionism is a sound and, in fact, an essen- 

tial one; but surely we are not to take it for granted that, when 
Labour falls out with Capital, recourse will be had to physical 
violence? Honest John’s beli2f in his own immaculateness may, or 
may not be, well founded. He is, | think, a little too prone to detect- 
ing the mote in the eyes of those who do not agree with him. 

* ” * * 


It is to be hoped that compensation will be made as far as pos- 
sible to those who have been bereaved, or otherwise suffered, by the 
Featherstone riots, including those soldiers who, for some consider- 
able time, were exposed to a hail of stones. 

x * * * 


With mutterings of danger at its doors, the Government have 
roused from their apathy to a sense of their danger. Should there 
be any foundation for the rumours of wars floating around, it is to 
be hoped that we shall have taken in time the proverbially useful 
stitch, 

* * # * 

The Liberal candidate for Horncastle was viewed with disfavour 
by a section of his party on the ground that he was not only a Torr 
but a Tory. 

* » ~ * 

And this probably accounts for the result at Horncastle. Query, 
Will the Government seek a solution of the question by Dis-solution ? 
x * +* * 

The Clerk of the Peace for the West Riding of Yorkshire will, 
perhaps, in future, hold his peace, and’ way jave to refund the 
pieces, 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


‘Brief Let Me Be.” 


{In giving evidence at the police-courts some constables have adopted a system of 
abbreviations, using letters instead of names and words, ¢.g., h. ¢. for hansom cab, 
&c.— Vide police reports. } 

EXAMPLES, 
lst Policeman, sworn : 

P, y. w.1, this ’ere case 
Is one of d, and d,, 

And by these marks upon my face, 
’Tis also a, t. p.¥ ; 

Likewise, your worship, r. t. q.*, 
L. p.5, as I will show, 

As was called in, the prisoner to 
Remove from th’ Barley Mow. 


2nd, Policeman, Sworn :— 

This ere, M. L. M.,® is a charge 
Of r, t. c.,’7 likewise 

To do the c, t.® for a large 
Amount he often tries. 

Some five or six p. c.® can be 
Against him proved ; and now 

Wanted he is for u. c. ¢.19 
At the p. h.,24 Red Cow, 


(Very sad indeed! Must be an r, b, u.12—ED,) 


1. Please your worship. 7. Ringing the changes. 

2. Drunk and disorderly, 8. Confidence trick. 

3. Assaulting the police, 9, Previous convictions, 

4. Refusing to quit, 10. Uctering counterfeit coin. 
5. Licensed premises, 11. Public house, 


6. My Lord Mayor. 12. Regular bad ’un, 


How did it Act on the Bor-man? 


“ SPLODGER’S a very knowing blade,” said Bodger; and Odger 
remarked, ‘Not much of the Acton and Borman about him,” 
‘* Woddyer mean?” asked Bodger ; and Odger replied, “ Splodger’s a 
bit too rusty a blade to have had much knife polish used on him,” 


No Authority. 


IIlousemaid (mhile out for a stroll),—* Jane, which is the 
properest way to carry this ‘ere violin case—the thick or the narrer 
hend foremost ?” 

Cook (while shifting sketch-book from one hand to the other).— 
“Lor, Susan, ow can J tell? Yer doesn’t suppose that I’m a walkin’ 
book of hettyket, does yer?” 
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WHAT FIRST PIECE WRITERS HAVE TO PUT UP WITH . 
Maudie.—“ Hadn’t we better wait a moment ; they seem to be finishing such a pretty piece, and the house is 80 interested ? 


Millie.—“ And it’s the first production, I hear !” 


The Pater,— Oh, nonsense ! It’s only the curtain raiser, There are our seats in the middle of the row \” 


’"E Dunno Where ’E Are. 


Mr, Labouchere, disguised as Mr, Gus Elen, sings :— 
THIs Rhodes is well-known to everybody, 
Upon the Money Market, don’t yer see, 
A company-promoter Rhodes is, 
And that’s what worries me. 
For since 'e’s been Prime Minister out there, 
E's altered for the wust. 
When I sees the way ’e treats the blacks, 
I am filled wiv nuffing but disgust, 
’E sez as ‘ow 'e’s peggin’ claims 
For posterity in Africar— 
Don’t talk "bout the money-making games, 
Which shows ’e really dunno where ’e are. 
CHORUS :— 
When 'e goes a Capel-Courtin’ you can see 'im putting on the side, 
Don't do it in a business sort of way, 
But 'e swaggers in ‘is blooming pride, 
’As the cheek and impudence to a patriotic star, 


Since this Rhodes come into a little bit of power, 
Why ’e don’t knew where ’e are. 


’E’s growed so werry fond o’ playing Czsar, 
That 'e thinks ‘e rules the bally world, 
And ’e cracks about 'is patriotism, 
And “Old England’s flag unfurled ! ” 


And to the natives ’e’s been a plague 
Take my word, that’s all ’e is. 

Now ’is speeches is all simply gas, 
Silly tommy rot and fizz. 

Each day a “ Slorter” or a “ Maserker,’’ 
And the shares of the Co, sell at par, 

Which is jest the thing ’e’s working for, 
And it shows that ’e dunno where ’e are. 


CHORUS. 


When ’e goes a Capel-Courting, &c., &c, 


But we mean to pare ’is claws some fine day, 
And show ‘im that ’e can’t do what ’e likes ; 
Demos, ’e have got a ’eavy ’and, 
Rhodes ’]] know it when ’e strikes, 
For ’Umanity ’s the order o’ the day. 
Spite o’ ’is brag and ’is talk. 
When the angry voice of England speaks 
Cecil Rhedes ’1] ’ave ter take a walk. 
For the way 'e’s goin’ on just over there 
Is enough to strike sparks from a Star, 
And bring"7ruth straight up from ’er well, 
To show the silly josser where ’e are ! 


CHORUS :— 


When ’e goes a Capel-Courting, &e, 
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(1) After my long and busy day retire to my berth at once; in 


i the night’am awakened by what I take to be a hurricane; on 

7 further ,inspection, however, find it is only a fellow passenger 
snoring. 

4 


























| (2) Next morning bave a strong inward conviction I'd better lie 
where lam, I resist all the temptations (?) the steward puts before 
: me in the form of sausages, ham, and other delicacies of a similar 


He character. 
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(3) Feel fit at last, so get up and make for the bath-room: have 

to dodge about a good deal, as there are several members of tLe 

fair sex bent on the same mission. I see one funny old girl in a 
suange rig-out ; hope sincerely Miss J. never looks like that ! |! 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SUBALTERN ORDERED ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 
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(4) Go on deck, find all the passengers have paired off in an ex- 
traordinary manner (a regular Noah’s ark). I feel my best com- 
panion is Miss J., so write her a long, long letter. I learn a report 
has got about the ship that I am writing a three-volume novel, 





(5) We have some rough weather in the bay, the girls are con- 
stantly losing their footing, and are invariably caught by the young 
men (when they are pretty). N.B—These trarsactions bave ended 
in several men, in their turn, losing their hearts, 
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(6) The rough weather also disturbs our meals ; this very day a 
roly-poly pudding. true to its name, rolled, or rather leapt, across the 
table into the lap of an M.P, travelling for the sake of his health. 
N.B.—This caused both passengers and pudding to split their sides, 
to the annoyance of the M.P. 
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(7) Weare weary of lolling about the decks, long drawn-out flirta- 
tions, become tedious ; we, therefore, start some games, deck quoits, 
among others, 


The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 


A HiegHty MorAt NOVEL WITH A HIGHLY NOVEL MORAL. 

Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder, 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 


No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
insure your life before reading it on arailway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals. 


CHAPTER II, 
(By Joker K. Joker.) 
A RUDE AWAKENING, 

IT b2gan to rain. 

But [’m not the sort of humorist to put a damper on your spirits 
like that, though cold water, in moderation, is useful with spirits, 
I remember a man once, though, who never would take water with 
his spirits, and the consequence was that he got a liver so large that 
they had to cut it out of him, and he used to have a small boy to 
carry it about for him wherever he went. Now, if he had taken the 
water neat he might have been a teetotaler and died young, which 
is a foolish thing to do when you've got the chance to live and die 
old. 

An old aunt of mine nearly died young through the same cause, or 
very nearly. They thought she had water on the brain, but couldn’t 
find it; then they thought it must be floating round the heart, 
Eventually they discovered she was in love, so she recovered. 

But to start fair with Funnilla, Funny name for a heroine to be 
caught in a shower of rain with, isn’t it? 

You will remember, and if you don’t it doesn’t matter, that it was 
when she was coming out of the theatre alone, on tbe night of her 
seventeenth birthday, that Funnilla got caught in the rain. She 
was leaving the theatre becanse she had no use for it at home, and 
because the performance was over. 

A young man with a light moustache and an ivory-handled 
umbrella was standing at the door, and, seeing our heroine’s plight, 
he gallantly offered her his arm and the protecting cover of his 
umbrella. 

I once knew a man with an ivory-handied umbrella who—— 
[ Get on with the story, please.—ED. | 

Very well. Funnilla cast an anxious look at the Stranger, and, 
seeing that he was not so bad as most strangers look, the trio went 
down the street—the Stranger, Funnilla and the dog—no, I mean 
the umbrella. 

It was a beast of a night, and yet Funnilla told the Stranger of 
all her trouble—not that she had bad any until this fateful day, but 
she understood herself now. She hated her native air of Clare 
Market ; it stifled her; and when the Stranger said that it stifled 
him too. she felt she had met a congenial soul at last, and babbled 
on innocently, laying the inmost recesses of her maiden heart bare. 

No ; she was not in love yet, but she wanted to be! And in Clare 
Market there was no one to love; they were all so commonplace, 
and drank cheap beer and wore corduroy externals. 
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(8) At last have the satisfaction of sighting Malta; the ship is 
soon surrounded by small craft of all kinds, Before going on shore, 
run down to my cabin to have a final look at Miss J.’s photo, for 
which I have bought a valuable jewelled frame ; whilst thus engaged, 
have it snatched from my hand, I never see it again. 


Aud still the merciless rain came down, and a muffled oath from 
a drenched wayfarer beat upon the drums of their sensitive ears. 

Talking of sensitive ears in a shower of rain, I recollect, when I 
was a boy [ Will you get on with the story ?—ED. | 

Beneath the lamps at the corner of Newcastle Street, Strand, the 
Stranger and Funnilla paused. The clock in St, Mary’s steeple 
chimed, and the heavy snore of a sleeping policeman in an adjacent 
doorway warned them that they were watched. But the rain kept 
it up by coming down. Moreover, the Stranger clutched Funnilla 
by the Jeft arm, and said : 

“You wish to leave your squalid surroundings? You would like 
to shine in the Marble Halls of dazzling delight, to revel in the 
ecstasy of being loved and worshipped ?” 

* Yes, yes,” she murmured, breathlessly. 

Now, it bas always seemed to me that you can’t murmur without 
breath—Oh ! I forgot. Where wasI? Oh! yes; in the Strand ; I’m 
often there. I go to plays myself, you know. Meanwhile, Funnilla 
and the Stranger were talking earnestly. 

“No? no! not that; not a bar——” 

“ Hush ! there’s someone coming. Why not the other halls, then. 
I have some influence, although I am poor—in pocket, that is. But 
what does that matter, as they say at the Adelphi, where love is? 
I could arrange it, You have learnt skirt-dancing in the street, and 
you have seen the Lord Mayor's Show. What more can you want? 
Yours has indeed been a varieus life. You could very soon earn 
enough to keep us both. A simple ceremony at the Registrar’s, and 
we should be ‘each’s,” You think you could love me?” he asked, 

earnestly. 

Funnilla, who had been drinking in all that the Stranger uttered 
in his most dulcet tones, thought she could, if it were only for the 
sake of his moustache, as a friend of mine wittily puts it, There- 
fore, Funnilla consented to meet the Stranger on the morrow to 
talk matters over, 

Just as she was going to allow the Stranger to press her cheek 
with a kiss, a passing person made a passing remark, 

“All right, Funnilla! You'll ketch it! I'll tell your pa what 
keeps the fish-shop ! ” 

“ Funnilla?” screamed the Stranger. “Is your name Funnilla?” 

‘ Funnila,” was all she said, wonderingly. 

“Funnilla?” again screamed the Stranger. “It cannot, it must 
not, it shall not, be! Fame! Fortune! All! I cast them away, 
We must part for ever!” 

And he rushed wildly into a hansom, and disappeared tin the 
ghastful gloom. And Funnilla, rudely awakened from her first 
dream of love, walked home through the wet. 

My friend Jones once told-—— 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Evil Communications, &c.” 


That jackdaws should be pilferers, 
Each moralizer grieves, 

Yet, that his conduct we asperse, 
Small room for wonder leaves, 

The bird who wittingly prefers 
A dwelling among th’eaves. 
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At the Telephone. 


IV, 


“ ARE you there?” 

“Ts that you, Dick ?” oA 

“Nothing in particular; only, I say, is that your poem in this 
week’s Warbler ?” 

“ Are you there Dick—oh.” 

“Eh? Yes; that’s the one, I remember your telling me you did 
a bit of scribbling now and again, but I thought you were only 
chaffing me, you know.” 

“Yes, I saw your name, so I read the thing.” 

“Eh?” 

“ Well, it’s not half bad ; but, of course, I am no judge.” 

“Thanks! Pooh! You're welcome to my opinion anytime, But, 
I say Dick, between ourselves, what is the poem all about ?” 

“ Are you there, Dick—eh ?” 

“ Certainly, I’ve got a copy in the office here.” 

“TI see; I’d better read it again, then,” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ Written in a hurry? I see; that accounts——’ 

“What do you say? Speak up!” 

“Don’t you really? Still, you know the saying—no man is a 
good judge of his own work?” 

“Eh? Good enough for the Warbler? I should just think so! 
It’s a jolly sight too good! Tell you what, Dick, you’re wasting 
your time; that’s what you’re doing. You've got the divine what- 
d’you-call it ?” 

“It’s a fact, old man !” 

“T say, though, who put you up to this game ?” 

“ Why, writing poems, of course.” 

“Well, honestly, I didn’t think you had it in you—I didn’t, 
indeed |”’ 

“ Well, as I said before, Zam no judge of poetry; but I think I 
like the second verse the best, where the villain comes along, and 
tells the girl that her lover is unfaithful and untrue, It reminds me 
awfully of that drama we saw the other night. Youremember——” 

“Oh no, I won't say that. Of course, I understand the idea is 
perfectly original. I only say it reminds me of the play.” 

“No? Well, it’s a coincidence, that’s all!” 

“ By the way, though, isn't that cottage-door business a bit ‘ off ?’”’ 

“ Well, let me see, how does it run? Here, wait a second, till I 
get the paper.” 

“ Are you there?” 

“ Well, listen here, this is what you've got :— 

‘IN SILENT GRIEF SHE STEPPED UPON THE THRESHOLD, 
AND OPE’D THE COTTAGE DOOR WITH A SIGH.’ 
I say, you know, there was a cottage door in that drama——” 

e t’s wrong with the lines? Well, I can understand strength 
of grief, and that ; but who the deuce ever heard of a sigh opening 
a cottage door?” 

“* Who's an ass? I tell you the thing is there, in black and white !” 

“Hang it, Dick! Can't a fellow offer a bit of friendly criticism, 
without having his head snapped off ?” 

“ Yes, friendly criticism. Besides, as I’ve told you, I’m no judge 


f try |” 

" 0, Tl own to that, I couldn’t write it in twelve years, let 
alone one |” 

“That is the very reason why I ask what the poem is all about. 
You say again that ‘ DEATH HAD LAID HIS ICY HAND ON HER,’ Do 
you mean that the girl died of a broken heart, or committed suicide, 
or what? And what has the villain’s repentance got to do with the 
other ‘Jobnnie’—her lover? You say that——” 

“What! What’s up now?” 

“Chuck it?- Oh, all right. Confound it! Nobody can tell you 
anything. You're too clever for this world !” ; 

“Ha! ha! Alright old man. Don't get excited !” 

“Tl ring off if you go on swearing like that,” 

“ T say, are you there?” 


7 ! ha! What queer chumps there are knocking round, to be 
sure 


Cleric and Lay. 


SUPPOSING a bishop 
Should open a fish-shop, 
How do you think 't would go? 
To sell cure of soles would simony be, 
So we'd let that alone if we were he ; 
And, getting a quid pro quo, 
Would in nership take a 
Respectable baker ; 
In loaves and fishes they'd easily make a 
Good biz as a Limited Co, 
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There and Back. 
A GEOGRAPHICAL JAUNT. 
(A STORY FOR SCHOOLS). 


FLORENCE, Virginia, Adelaide, and Victoria are going on a. 


voyage with their brother Sydney, and are naturally much pleased, 
for, as Adelaide remarks, “ Marseilles to-morrow, and if we can only 


B we shall all be & Bordeaux. Sydney advises the girls to- 


each Don an Ulster. Victoria says ‘“ Wye,” and he replies that it 
may be Chili. So, putting a Cordova a big trunk, with other 
Devizes for keeping things secure, off they go. Gentle reader, we 
will go with them. 

The Ayr is very fresh as we start and the boat bobs about like a 
Cork, hio! cry the girls as they go below. But Sydney struts 
about and puts Sidon ; he thinks he will not Tyre, but the waves soon 
Pekin to do their deadly work, and the smell of the engine Isle 
makes him turn very Wight. However, he soon recovers. Now 
they have been told not to Rome farther than a Guinea or two will 
allow them, so Sydney asks the captain if he can go as far as Corsica, 
and the Captain says “ Of Corsican,” so as they wish to.study Botany 
they go the Beyrout, Sydney is now ready for a Spree, so he says 
he will take the helm, he doesn’t care Ouse, He also notices the 
sails, and is surprised to find that Somerset one way and come 
another. The girlscome ondeck. Virginia goes and sits hy herself, 
and, although she looks so prim Antrim, reads a French novel, She 
is a nautical, for she has been told to Connaught that is naughty, or 
rather naught that is naughty to con. The other girls thread the 
Needles and make for Cashmere with Berlin wool, The captain 
and is very Seville tothem. He remarks to Florence, “ What a 
nasty Corfu ’ve got, you don’t look as Wells [ should like you to look. 
He shows them where Penzance live, and the mountains where the 
nine Muses live, and tells them that is why they are called the 
Apennines ; they try to believehim. He notices Adelaide’s finger is 
cut, Adelaide says, pointing to Victoria, that that Calcutta. Sydney 
says he is Hungary. ‘ Would you like lunch?” says the captain. 
“Damascus!” replies Sydney. The captain goes below to see that 
the meal is got ready. Sydney says, directly he has gone, “ Look 
here, girls, don’t you make too much of him, for, although he’s a 
pleasant Cove I believe he’s a Boosa.” ‘ What place is that?” cries 
Adelaide, “Oh, that’s Kilkenny,” says her brother, “ where the 
Catskill each other!” Thenthey gotolunch. Then a lot of things 
Appin, but I cannot tell you all about it, as the Editor says that if [ 
want to work any more of this stuff off [ must find a Newmarket. 
So I will simply add that they get back safely at last, and drive all 
their friends perfectly Scilly with envy as they relate the wonders 


they have seen. 
MEN IN FRONT. 
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No, 8.—Mr. Geo. S, EDWARDs, 
A Cosmoconstantinopolitan. 
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No. 19.—TOOLE-HYs TREAT. 


Our Ladies’ Letter. 


[We have much pleasure in announcing that we-have, at great 
cost both to our pocket and our intelligence, secured, for this 
occasion only, the services of a far-famed “ Ladies’ Letter” 
writer, Her notes on the Fashions are generally admitted to be 
“too-too” (whatever that may be), her Servants’ Hall Chit-Chat 
has been universally admired, while her French has long since 
been enro!led among the other Wonders of the World, Having 
now introduced her to our readers, who, as devourers of comic 
literature, will no doubt be capable of thoroughly appreciating 
her, we leave her to speak for herself.—Editor of Fon. 


MY DEAREST MADOLINA,— 

It seems ages since [ last heard from you. How are you 

wearing? What are you wearing? And where are you whereing? 
If not, whither are you withering ? Write and tell me ail, 

I have been staying for the past fortnight at Lord L——’s lovely 
place in Houndsditch. De cette maniere, aide moi Moses ! it is a 
charming spot, and Lord L—— quite, my dear, as we say on the 
Continong, le fromage ! 

There is quite a large party here. The Savages came on Friday. 
We were surprised to see them, as we heard—but non devaut la 
garcon! Theair is doing me a lot of good. Igo ont in the air 
with the heir—that’s howitis. Talking of hair reminds me. I saw 
a really lovely coiffure the other day. The fleecy locks (that 
charming sacré bleu tint, 2s, 6d, a bottle, at Bunkum’s, of Bond- 
street—good old Bunkum—pays well for this sort of thing) was 
coiled—not Bunkum, the coiffure—in one large mass over the left 
ear, like mumps in the wrong place, It was chic. 

A tall, fair girl caused no little sensation the other evening by 
appearing at dinner in a pink and yellow striped skirt, skilfully 
draped with magenta plush, gathered at the left side with green, and 
at the right with scarlet ribbons. A bodice of geranium velvet, 
with black and white sleeves, liberally decorated with sky blue 
chiffon, and large brass buttons, completed a toilet at once startling 
and original, Mr, O——r W——e, the great dramatist and cigarette 
smoker, who was present, as soon as he saw her, fell under the table 
weeping bitterly, and asking us to define woman ; and refused to be 
comforted till we promised to take him to see one of his own plays. 

I was shown the other day a really pretty porous plaster for even- 
ing wear, This article meets a long-felt want, i a be largely 
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sold during the winter. Messrs. Fakem & Fashion, the manu- 
facturers, are much to b2 commended for their public spirit. (Iam 
bound to put in a word for these gentlemen ; they were really most 
liberal.) 

The Countess of C—— was morganatically married on Friday last 
to Mr. H——, M.P., the well-known haberdasher of the Old Kent 
Road. 1am told that the Empress is furious, and threatens an action 
for breach of promise. It —- that Mr. H—— has been walking- 
out with her for years, unbeknown to her pa, the Shah, Shocking, 
isn’t it? 

Here’s a capital recipe for a Christmas Raarin, or a rich soup, or 
an entrée, according as it may happen. Take an onion, peel care- 
fully, and mix with a pint of soda-water. Stir well. Adda pinch 
of snuff, a pound of plums, a summer cab , and a rabbit-skin, 
Boil for three hours ; add a pint of carbolic acid and serve you righ‘. 

An extremely tasty breakfast dish may b2 cheaply made in the 
following manner :—Take a slice of bread, stick it on a fork, hold it 
before a fire till it is nicely browned on both sides. Butter, and 


serve hot. It is called toast. 
Ever your loving, TAMBORINA. 


The Parent’s Pocket-Book; and Disin- 


terested Advertiser. 


IV, 
How TO MANAGE A GROWN-UP SON, 

1. If you are a wealthy parent, when your son has had a good 
rudimentary education you should send him up to the University 
to acquire a knowledge of billiards, 

2. lf your son can paint cows so that anyone can tell what they 
are ata glance, but does not display any objectionable originality 
of idea, let him make art his profession. He may never be a great 
artist, but he is nearly sure to become an R.A. 

3. If he shows no fear of things that cannot hurt him, and a dis- 
creet heroism when there is no danger, you should have no difficulty 
in getting him a lucrative appointment in the B, 8. A. Company’s 
army. 

4. if he is fond of fiction, and shows no disposition to give away 
good advice, you might make a lawyer of him. 

5. If you are unable to find him any capital to start with, make 
him a financial agent. 

6. If he has a good imagination, and cannot bear to risk losing 
his own money, he should be successful as a company promoter. 

7. Gambling is illegal ; but if it is his forte, you can easily make 
a law-abiding citizen of him by setting him up as a stockbroker. 

8. If on a phrenological examination of his head you find the 
bump of homicide largely developed, it indicates a capacity for the 
medical profession. A hospital appointment will give him more 
scope than a private practice, and is not attended with so much 
danger of unpleasantness, 

9. If he has a well-regulated memory, and can forget a good deal, 
but is, in a general way, a young man of unlimited promise, a fine 
Parliamentary career should be open to him. 

10. If he is cross-eyed, Bossover’s spectacles are the things to put 
him straight, and if he hasn't got a good appetite give him Filler’s 
Gastric Tickler (1s. 144. per bottle). A good appetite is almost the 
only thing he cannot do without if he wants to succeed in public 
life. 

11, If he distinguishes himself, you will have no difficulty in 
seeing that he has inherited your own character exactly. He will 
remind you of what you were yourself when you were his age. 
Don’t forget to mention that to people when you have a chance, 

12, If he disgraces himself, you won’t know who he _ akes after, 
but you will be sure to let folks know that he does not take after 
rou. 

: 18. If he falls in love, tell him he is a young fool. Do not,be 
afraid ; he didn’t know you when you were his age. 

14. Whatever he does, always teach him that honesty is the best 
policy, unless he is quite sure of being able to get safely out to 


Buenos Ayres, 


Never Say Die. 


THOUGH ill-success your bosom rack, 
Its teachings are not lost ; 

Tis only by the beaten track, 
We reach the winning post. 


Oondensed Literature. 


LIEBIG’s Extract of Meat Company have issued a shilling 
Cookery Book, One of the dishes will probably soon be seasonable— 
a Dressed Skate, and mashers are recommended to try the recipe 
for Brain Sauce for Sheep’s Head. 
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Society Scenelets, 


Vv. 

(Scene: The Conservatory 
at Lady Matchem’s. The 
Hon. Adolphus Warre 
has just proposed to his 
yr Egidia. | 
Adolphur.—Yes, it’s aw- 

fully good of you, you know, 

to have me, ’cause I’m con- 
foundedly badly off, you 
know. 

Egidia,— Oh, never mind, 
so am I, but we'll get along 
somehow, 

_ Adelphus.—Love in a cot- 
, you know! 

oO tia. Yes, that’s all 
very well to start with, and, 
of course, we shall be very 
happy ; but I hope we'shall 
have something better than 
that some day. — 

Adolphus.--Yes, of course. 
My uncle Richard, you 
know; he’s sure to leave 
me his money, and then 

Egidia.— How old is your 
uncie? 

Adolphus. — Well, I’m 
afraid he is’nt very old— 
forty-two, perhaps. 

Egidia,— And may live 
forty-two years longer ! 

Adolphus —And I’ve got 
an aunt who—— 

Egidia,— Ob, well, never 
mind ; we must make the best 
of it, and, when we do come 
into our money, then we'll 
havea fling. We'll have a house 
in town and cne at Brighton, 
and you'll see me tooling along 
King’s Road with the smartest 
tandem in the place. 

Adolphus.—Tandem? You'd 
look better behind a good pair, 
I think : safer, too. 

Egidia.—Safer ? I don’t want 
to be safe; 1 want to have a 
tandem. 

Adolphus.—Don’t like ’em : 
always looks like a circus to 
me; and if your leader takes it 
into his head to waltz a little, 
why, you're as helpless as if-— 

Fyidia—I didn’t know you 
were a coward. 

Adolphus.—A coward? By 
Jove, Egidia, if a fellow were 
to say——— 

Egidia.—Yes, you are : afraid 
of a tandem! And the very 
first thing I set my heart on 
you refuse me! Oh, it’s cruel! 


Enter Mrs. Delacour. 


Mrs, Delacour.—Why, Egi- 
dia! what is the matter ? 

Egidia,—It's Dolly, auntie; 
he’s proposed to me, and now 
he’s unkind already. 

Mrs, Delacour. — How? 
What has he done? 

Egidia,—He says that he 
won't let me have a tandem. 

Mrs, Delacour,—A tandem ? 
And when are you going to set 
up your carriage ? 

Adolphus (laughing).--When 
uncle Richard leaves me his 
money. 

Egidia (laughing also).--Yes ! 
in forty years ! 





Printed by WILLIAM CATE, 82. 









































































TOO GOOD. 


“ Wherever does that fanny cap come from, Ethel ?” 

“ Out of a bon-bon that I pulled with Cousin Jack. Bon-bon means good 
good doesn’t it, mother ?” 

“ Yes, dear,” 

“And is our new governess a bon-bon, mother?” 

“No, child. Why do you ask such a question ?” 

“ Because Jack says she’s good goods,” 
(And mamma writes next day for Jack to be recalled home.) 


THE LAST LETTER 
FROM 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Dear Friend,— 


Mystery follows mystery, but the 
most mysterious thing of all.is what has 
become of the part of my system which 
has almost taken the form of my second 
nature. I was especially cautious to 
provide myself with the indispensable 
before leaving home, but it has disap- 
peared, and I have lost all trace. Ihave 
unravelled many of other people’s losses, 
but here is one of my own which has 
thrown me on my beamends. I would 
not have troubled you, but in this be- 
nighted re although you will scarcel 
credit it, I cannot procure what I muc 
need, so send by first post, as my move- 
ments are uncertain, one large box of 
Beecham’s Pills. Note my assumed 
name and enclosed address, which I beg 


of you to destroy, as I do not wish my 
whereabouts to be known. 


Yours, 





S. H. 

















Bouverie Street, and published for the Proprietors, by H. J. BRANDON, at Boswell House, Bolt Court in the City of & aliiaaiits 


Tueagpy, January 16th, 1894. 
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Mrs. Delacour. — Then 
isn’t your quarrel a little 
premature? 
Lgidia, — Never mind; 
we can start again when—— 
Adolphus. — When the 
question comes within the 
range of practical politics— 
eh? 
Curtain. 


A Strange Adven- 
ture of the New 


Year, 
(A STORY WITH A MORAL.) 

THE New Year had just 
moved in, He was very 
young, but he was very, 
very critical. ‘“‘ Ramshackle 
sort of place,” he muttered, 
as he looked round. “ Old 
boy might have left it a 
bit ship - shape. Beastly 
selfish [ call it. Swppose, 
however, I must make the 
best of it.” Saying which 
he put out the sun, hung up 
the moon and stars, wrapped 
himself in a dense fog, and 
turned in. He was soon 
asleep. dreaming of the 
wonderful things he would 
do, and the reforms he 
would inaugurate, and the 
marvellous way in which 
he would improve and beau- 
tify the earth. 

But what was that glim- 
mering in the gloom? The 
Ghost of the Old Year! The 
New Year sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. What did the in- 
truder want? The intruder 
had ¢ome to warn and guide 
him by the light of his twelve 
months’ experience. The New 
Year laughed, but his laughter 
soon died away as he learnt 
that wars, epidemics, abuses, 
hatreds, iniquitous laws, labour 
disputes, crime and verty 
formed the bulk of his in- 
heritance. 

“ Why,” he petulantly, asked, 
“ have not these matters been 
seen to?” ‘Why, indeed!” 
cried the Old Year, mockingly, 
‘it should have been done, but 
you see, my son, we each, un- 
fortunately, last but a year, 
during the first half of which 
we exhaust ourselves in doing 
the wrong things, while the 
second half finds us too exhaust- 
ed to do anything but bewail 
our egregious folly.” ‘“ What, 
then, do you advise?” “In 
the first place,’ came the 
reply, “don’t try to do too 
muca ; don’t overrate your own 
powers or underrate those of 
your predecessors ; understand 
before you meddle, and don't 
make hasty resolutions !” 

The Old Year vanished, and 
the New Year——But, there, if 
you want to know what the 
New Year did, you must take 
Fon regularly, and see for 
yourselves, And the moral? 
Ob, yes, the moral is :—“ Be 
member that everything 3 
relative, and don’t make more 
resolutions than . you cal 
keep.” 
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GRANDPA 


Dora (to grandpa, who has just come an awful cropper).— “Oh! grandpa, dear, pray don’t move till Nora’s taken a snap of you with 
her camera.” 


11! Sad 22? 


[A well-known causeur has recently been lamenting because, as he says, the 


literature of to-day is so inexpressibly sad.} 
SAID the Censor, with sobs in his throat, 
“In the years that have vanished, the pote 
And the novelist frequently wrote 
Indescribably laughable things ; 
But such lachrymose people are those 
Who to-day write in verse or in prose, 
That their work to one’s bosom the throes 
Of acute hypochondria brings ! 
Yes, the present-day writings, egad ! 
Are all sad—inexpressibly sad !” 


Howled the Prince of Jocundity, Fun 


(Whom the Censor’s remarks served to stun) : 


“ Am I, then, such a lachrymose one— 
Sach a cheat, such a hollow old fraud, 

That my weekly endeavours at mirth 

Unto grief in my readers give birth, 

Though I deemed that all people on earth 
Were accustomed my jokes to applaud ? 

Then my quips about Tory and R 

Must be bad—inexpressibly bad !” 


But, anon, the Buffoon, being wrought 
Into rage by the harrowing thought, 
The abode of the Caviller sought, 
And threw down on the Caviller’s chair 
Of his journal a number or.two ; 
And he cried to the Censor, “ If you 
Will these flights of my fancy Jook through, 
And, in fairness and candour, declare 
Your impressions about them, my lad, 
I'll be glad—inexpressibly glad !” 
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FELT VERY SNAPPISH. 


When the Jester, next morning, went round 
To the Caviller's cottage, he found 
The poor mar: in a heap on the ground, 
oubled up with loud laughter, and gay. 

“ Through your pages all night [| have run, 
Till with laughter I’m wholly undone ; 
And I freely admit, Mr. Fun, 

That in branding the screeds of to-day 
As all sad—inexpressibly sad— 
I was mad—inexpressibly mad !” 


City News. 
Not AN E.C, List TO COMPILE. 
The unpleasant cities of the plain 


—and handsome—are :— While the pleasant ones are :~ 
Menda-city Nicety 
Mendi ,, Saga- city 
Auda ,, Vera ™ 
Paogna ,, Feli tp 
Incapa ,, Electri ,, 
Scar + Rusti ,, 
Fero i, Velo a 
Atro ,, Simpli _,, 
Dupli _,, Autbenti,, 

and and 


Preco ,, Viva oe 
We —_ no one will inquire the citywation of either of the 
above, If they do we shall look upon it as their eccentri-city. 


Messrs. BENTLEY publish Paul Know Pitman, We wantto know 
—barring the bad spelling of “knocks”—why Pitman doesn't hit 
Paul back? We fearthere is room for improvement in Pitman’s 
bravery-basket. We have heard of Pitman’s shorthand, but surely 
his long one might be employed with advantage here. 
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The Blighters. . 

Now Christopher Spokes one day conceived the idea that he 
would like to make his fortune. 

This was the only idea Christopher was ever known to have con- 
ceived, of his own accord, in the whole course of his life. Nor 
would it have occurred to him at all had not the sudden succe3s of 
an intimate friend of his brought home to his consciousness the 
circumstance that people do sometimes make fortunes. 

Yet Christopher, in one respect, resembled many people far more 
prolific in ideas than himself—he had his idea, but he had no idea 
how to work it. ' 

In other words, no method of making a fortune occurred to him, 
nor could he make it occur, try as he would. 

In this emergency, he, anon, bethought him to look around and 
see by what methods others were seeking their fortunes, and with 
what success, 

Careful observation of the inhabitants of the little town in which 
he resided convinced him that the local butcher was amassing wealth 

far the most rapidly; whereupon he set up as a butcher, with 
alacrity and high hope, and began to do well. 

But Christopher's brother, observing his little game, and fired 
with a like ambition, set up asa butcher also. So did Christopher's 





son, and Christopher’s brother’s son, and there not being sufficient 
custom to “go round,” they all failed, and ruinedj the original 
butcher into the bargain. 

Nothing daunted, Christopher took up what appeared to be the 
next successful business, which was the undertaker’s, and began to 
pick up again, ; 

gut Christopher's brother, and Christopher's son, and Christopher's 
brother's son, became undertakers too. So they all failed again, for 
the same reason, and ruined the original undertaker. ; 

In this way Christopher, and his brother, and his son, and his 
brother's son successively ruined the linen-draper, the blacksmith, 
the baker, the milkman, and the greengrocer, without one of them 
getting any nearer to fortune than the Bankruptcy Court. 

At this point the shopkeepers and the tradespeople, whose trades 
Christopher and his relations had not yet tried, took pity upon their 
ill-fortune and hastily got up a subscription for them, so that they 
might be able to leave the town and seek their fortunes somewhere 
else, 

Christopher immediately went to London, where he found a 
theatrical manager doing splendid business. This was enough for 
Christopher. He opened a theatre at once and did very well—for 
a time. For, of course, his brother came to town and opened a 
theatre, and his son, and his brother's son, and they were all once 
more involved in the now familiar “ ruin,” while the original manager 
only just saved himself, by turning his theatre into a Variety Show 
by the skin of his teeth. j 

Then that manager began to make more money than ever. But. 
being an astute manager, he kept a wary eye on Christopher & Co. 
and observing them also turn their theatres into Variety Shows he 
took immediate steps to sell his show to a limited company, and had 
the satisfaction of getting rid of the shares which he had accepted 
as “part payment,’ just in time to avoid the inevitable 
“ Christopber ” Crash which swept the board, 

The “ Editor and Proprietor” of The Half-farthing Knife-board 
Novelette pow attracted Christopher's attention. He was. by a 

ious system of republishing the same stories over and over 
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i tful intervals, making money hand over hand; so 
ke made preparatioas to “ cut in” and try his luck. But the 
Editor and Proprietor was an even more astute person than the 
theatre manager, so he canvassed “ the trade,” which readi'y 
bought off the Blighters for a considera ble sum, on condition that 
they transferred their spirit of enterprise to South Africa. 





There Christopher and his brother, and his son, and his brother's 
son found natural scope for their devastating abilities, and soon 
made satisfactory places for themselves (by a considerable displace- 
ment of the Aborigines, whose only right to the country consisted 
in its belonging to them). And there they remain, unregretted by 
@ numerous and unadmiring circle of all who knew them in 


England. 


A Natural Objection. | 
“I pon’T so much mind having guid gro quo meted out to me,’ 
said the man who had just ccmpleted his six weeks for stealing a 
sovereign, “but what I positively object to is getting gwod for a 
quid,” 
Nursery Rhymes. 
THERE is an old girl of Uttoxeter, 
And a man keeps a parrot which mocks at her: 
Should Poll disappear, 
She’ll maintain, I much fear, 
That her fowls, not the hens, but the cocks ate her. 


There was a gay lady of Norwich 
Who persistently went out to forage 
For food, at all seasons : 
And still had good reasons 
For saying: “ There’s nothing like porridge”’ 


A man, as admired as a “ Crichton,” 
Ne’er smiled till he got a good fight on: 
So he tackled C, Mitchell ! 

(Experience which ’ll 
Confine him a fortnight to Brighton.) 


There was a young person of Florida 
Who encountered a ghost in a corridor ; 
But the ghost sped away, 

And he swears, to this day, 
That he never saw anything horrider, 


There was an old man of Batavia 

Who would eat meat and poultry with gravy, or 
Not,—as you wished. 
To the viands, as dished,' 

He would carefully suit his behaviour. 


Goldsmith’s Lovers. 


THE “gentle nermit of the vale,” upon whose solitude Angelina 
broke in so abruptly, cannot always have led so Jonely a life. Being 
Edwin, he must have had a twin-brother, who doubtless resembled 
him, thus adding greatly to the difficulty she experienced in identi- 
fying her former acquaintance. 


At Last! 


THERE is a rumour about to the effect that Colonel North will 
oppose Mr. Herbert Gladstone at the next General Election. We 
hope the rumour is correct, for in that case we shall at Jast discover 
the—North Poll, 
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The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 


FUN. 


A HIGHLY Moran NOVEL WITH A HiGuHity Novet MORAL. good. 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reader 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 


No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
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of life by joining the dancing chorus at Drury Lane Theatre. Even 
the Slummers had no terrors for her, though they came to do her 


Wearily Funnilla darned—darned on until the morning light 
peeped over the distant chimney pots. Then sh> got from her seat 
and walked about the room. Not that there was any need t», but it 


was her whim. 
Down on the next floor, under her room, slept in peace and 


happiness one of the stage hands attached to the theatre. He had 


is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to sight. 


insure your life befor2 reading it on a railway journey. 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals. 


CHAPTER III. 
(By Walter Byzantium.) 


FAME AT THE FOOTLIGHTS. 

IT was the shortest night of the 
shortest day in all the year, which 
you will have very little difficulty 
in discovering to be the 2lst of 
December. We must abandon to 
other hands the task of proving 
this well-known fact, while we 
hurry up the creaky stairs of a 
very Common Lodging House in a 
very common neighbourhood. How 
long this Lodging House had been 
common we also must leave to more 
curious inquirers. Suffice it that 
had we time to interview all the 
dead and gone landladies and 
landlords of this House—if we 
knew the number of their tomb- 
stones and where they lie buried— 
we should be likely to learn many 
things that even J, with my Dick- 
ensian knowledge of London and 
man, am at present unacquainted 
with. But we are pausing on the 
stairs. In the most undescribable 
garret, which, strange to say, was 
situated at the very top of the 
house, was seated a _ pale-eyed, 
white-faced damsel, darning a pair 
of tights—grey tights, not pink, or 
blue, or flesh colour, but grey 
tights, because they are the only 
kind of tights you can darn suc- 
cessively without the darns being 
detected from the front—unless 
they are very loud darns, of 
course, 

It is useless repining, as I have 
often said, especially when you 
are down, and yet this tear-stained 
damsel was repining. Hers was a 
sad history. She had loved, and 
actually on the very night that 
the first sweet words had fallen on 
her ears the villain had left her, 
But, mind you, she was a pure 
girl, for I never introduce any of 
your improper hussies into my 
books, which are specially designed 
for the British Matron and her 
daughters, though I do try hard 
not to be a Philistine. But I write 
for all sorts and conditions of 
men, you know, 

It broke the poor girl’s heart, 
Then her mother died, and her 
father took todrink. This broke 
her heart and her pocket, too. So 
she left the parental roof in Clare 
Market—so you have guessed that 
it is our dear, beautiful Funnilla 


Otherwise But I have 


seen Funnilla and marvelled who she was, For he loved her at 


already said that he had seen Funnilla, and that is 


sutticient, Everyone who saw Funnilla loved her. They couldn't 





THE SPIRIT OF PANTOMIME— 
Just Unbottled. 


with the aureole head of hair !—and carried the secret of her passion 


and her smal] possessions with her. 


She vowed to be avenged. The Stranger of the Strand had stolen 
her trusting heart from her, but she would have it back. Hence- 


forth and for evermore she Hated Men. 


She would be a Misogamist, 


for all the romance had gone out of her young life on that night in 


the pitiless rain by St. Mary’s Church. 


So she went on the stage, 


Romance was dead to her, and she boldly faced the stern realities 


help it. Neither could ske. She 
was even as a dandelion growing 
amongst thistles in the barren soil 
of a cheerless atmosphere! For 
she was indeed a flower amongst 
maidens. The cats cried “ mew !” 
to her, and the dogs barked a 
welcome to her. Even the one- 
eyed parrot next door whistled 
after her when she passed. Such 
a power has Love. And Beauty. 
And Grace. And all things that 
the generality of people expect— 
especially from one. 

Let us skip from the twenty- 
first, right over the wonderful joys 
of Christmas, which I have no 
space to describe, and get to Boxing 
Night. Five days |—And still the 
stage hand—Jones by name— 
loved Funnilla. But it was the 
first night of the pantomime, and 
Funnilla had no vacancy in her 
thoughts for love. To-night must 
be the turning point in her career, 
She bad two lines to deliver as the 
Princess’s page, and she meant to 
deliver them. 


The momentous hour, the mo- 
mentous minute, the momentous 
second arrived. 

The house was hushed to silence 
as her pure, clear voice melodi- 
ously lifted itself over the audi- 
torium, and she sent her two 
lines right into the hearts of the 
people ! 

The effect was magical, Susha 
roar of applause had never before 
been heard within the four walls 
of old Drury, and the young 
chorus singer was cheered to the 
echo. 

She had saved the pantomime at 
a critical point. And a Stranger 
in the stalls who sat and smiled 
was the only one who did not 
applaud. Gusarris himself ac- 
knowledged that she spoke up 
well, and the 7imes the next 
morning devoted three columns 
and a half to the consideration of 
the histrionic talent of the new- 
comer known as Funnilla. She 
had not donned her tights aim- 
lessly, 

And Funnilla received an ine 
crease of salary to the amount 
of five shillings weekly on the 
spot |! 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


“A Rolling Stone, &c.” 


Gathers no moss /— 
Well, where is the loss ? 
Far better keep rollin’ and doin’, 
Than lie still and dumb, 
Like the stone of a tomb, 
And become an old moss-covered ruin. 
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recovered from the shock he had ere Ph 
im that there was no profession so remuneérative as Unat o 
eS ealimapiat They gave him their eldest daughter, 


Sonovan Enfield; or, The Knight Errant Boy. 


A Psychological Study of a Home-made Man, from the Young 
Person's point of view. 
By DREADMA STYLE. 
CHAP, I. — AWFUL GOINGS ON, 
Strolling round the town, 
Rolling up and down, 


Tasting every kind of wet 
Having a rare old time, you bet.—Dr. Watts. 


BEREFT of his father at an early age, robbed of his inheritance by 
his melodramatic stepfather, cursed with the hideous deformity of a 
mathematical forehead, and maddened by the extraordinary vagaries 
of a singularly rapid mind, litttle wonder was it that Sonovan 
Enfield at an early age touk to Atheism, Catechism, Dogmatism, Pugi- 
lism, Realism, and many other isms (too numerous to mention and 
too difficult to remember), with a morose and morbid — avidity 
strangely incompatible with his rigidly respectable surroundings, 

Mrs. Enfield (having married her first husband's cousin, she was 
still Mrs. Enfield) sighed when she heard of her sons erratic be- 
haviour, for she was devoted to the proprieties peculiar to Peckham 
and the adjacent suburbs. ‘“Sonovan,” she said languidly one 
evening, “ why do you never wear gloves? Are you not aware that 
the only way it is possible to distinguish a gentleman from one of 
the vulgar herd is to notice if he wears gloves or not ; and Sonovan, 
my dear, why do you never go to the children’s service at Dr. Bore- 
ham's Vhapel-of-Ease?” ‘ Mother,” said Sonovan, “ I have no wish 
to be disrespectful, but this I must say, the idiotic rot you talk is 
simply nauseous,’ and, with contemptuous indifference stamped 
upon his classic face, the speaker flung himself out of the window on 
to the lawn below (a drop of forty feet) with the ease of a young 
greyhound, 

Things, however, went from bad to worse. It was rumoured that 
Sonovan had been seen drinking ale “in a common public-house, 
my dear ;” that he had been noticed attentively listening to a lecture 
on “ The Relativity of Free Thought,” ani that he had more than 
once committed the heinous offence of playing nap for nuts, Of 
course this sort of thing could not continue, so one morning he was 
called into his stepfather’s study, severely lectured on his blatant 
immorality, given a week’s pocket-money in lieu of notice, and 
spurned from the home he had diszraced, to wander, a vagrant 
vagabond, into the night, the good old night, 

CHAPTIER I1.—AMONG THE ROWDY DOWDY BOYS, 
Come with me, I'll see you righted— 
Hi tiddley hi ti, hi! ti! hi!t—Mrs, Hemans, 

It was a cold winter’s night when Sonovan entered the Metropolis, 
foptsore and weary, with the proverbial half-a-crown in his pocket. 
What should he do? Whither should he hie? These were the 
questions that naturally puzzled him to answer. For you cannot, 
gentle reader, do much or hie much on half-a-crown. “ Want a job, 
mate ?”’ a voice cried in his ear, as a dirty hand was laid upon his 
shoulder ; and Sonovan turned and faced the speaker, a happy-go- 
lucky, spry, active-looking man. in a bowler and a suit of alarming 
checks, ‘I do, indeed,” was the pathetic response. ‘Then you will 
suit me. How would you like to be a burglar?” said the man, “A 
burglar |” cried the excited and de’ighted Sonovan. ‘“ Why, man, to 
be a burglar has been the dream and desire of my life.” They shook 
hands on the bargain; and that night, and for many nights 
following, Sonovan slept beneath the cracksman’s roof, 

But somehow he was not happy in his new life; something 
seemed to be constantly hinting to him that his adopted profession 
was not, perhaps, the noblest of professions. Yet he was an honest 
burglar, Whenever ke had successfully cracked a crib he would 
always, after deducting sufficient for working expenses, send back 
the superfluous swag to its late owners. Nobler aspirations, how- 
ever, filled his mind, and, hearing that the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury was vacant, he bade an affectionate farewell to his burglarious 
Companions and applied for the post. He would have obtained it 
had not the too inquisitive minister gone so far as to ask his late 
employment. “7 have been a burglar!” was the frank reply. 
Moiese dh bat Bd pee not he a us,” sal 1 the minister; “ but if half- 

: was ad one; so, returning it with a polite bow, he 
went out into the night—the good old night, murmuring . 
Oh, for the rarity 
Of Christian charity! 
Dazed by his unexpected repulse, the poor fellow walked on as ina 


dream, till knocked down by a passing omnibus; unconsciousness 
mercifully put an end to his distress, 


CHAPTER III.—IN THE FOLD AT LAST. 


Daisy, Daisy, give me your answer, do; 
I'm ‘arf crazy, all fer the love of you !—Heber, 


W hen Son van came to himself he found himself with his father’s 
old friends, Dr. and Mrs, Bell, They petted him and pampered him 


till he was quite 


i ; they got 
“Daisy.” who had been for years a drug in the market; they g 
ark Rie ctals for him. And at the time of going to press, our hero, 
Sonovan Enfield, is known as the Prince of Prigs, and hailed as a 


National Nuisance. 
. THE END. 


That Dulwich Girl Again. 
‘ch Girl.—And then he wanted to kiss me. 
The yarn Girl (who is disgustingly particular).—What 


dence ! 
The Dulwich Girl,—Wasn’t it! Anyhow, I ran away and made 
him catch me before I let him. [ don’t think there’s any harm ia a 
iss i u make the man run for it. 
Khe ~ adimcaryc Angel. —What difference does that make? 
The Dulwich Girl.—All the difference in the world, my dear, It 


makes the kiss a chased salute. 


WHY BLODGER DIDN’T TURN UP AT THE THIRTEEN 
CLUB TOMFOOLERY. 
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Because, on his way thither, he, on principle, walked under the first 
ladder he saw, with this result, 
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The Bona-Fide Man. 


THE sluggard on his slothful bed, 
As Dr. Watts has justly said, 

Turns o’er his sides and heavy head, 
And slumbers while he can : 
And, when he takes his blissful ease 
Till noon on Sundays, then one sees 
(Beyond dispute or doubt) that he’s 

No bona-fide man ! 


But while the torpid idler wooes— 
Our bona-fide friend tabooes— 
The god of slumber : and pursues 
A very different plan, 
Let whoso still with Morpheus stay, 
Let whoso will in Dreamland stray, 
He rises at the break of day— 
The bon4-fide man. 


High beats with hope the warrior’s heart, 

And from his sparkling eyes there start 

Wild gleams, ere he into some smart 

co» Engagement leads the van ; 

But, while his lively lay he trii's, 

A more profound excitement fills— 

And more sublime ambition thrills— 
The bon4-fide man. 


Scarce waiting, or his bair to comb, 

Or wash his face, he from his home 

Doth like an active stripling roam, 
And tarries not to scan 

Old Nature’s charms with loving eyes, 

Or hear the birdies’ songs arise. 

Quick towards his destination flies 
The bona-fide man ! 


When three good English miles are past 
He breaks his headlong march at last, 
And in some village inn with vast 








Advice to Investors. 


(This advice has reached us through the post, but we have every reason to believe 
that it must have been intended for some contemporary journal that makes a 
speciality of this kind of thing.—Editor Fun. 

Don't Know.—Yes; Consols are generally considered safe. But if 
you have any doubt about it, try a Building Society, 

Bilk and Burk.—We are unacquainted with the firm you mention. 
As they do not advertise with us we should imagine they are 
swindlers, Have nothing to do with them. 

Bucket Shop.—Hold on, you never know, or sell out ; it is difficult to 
judge. Glad our advice has been of service to you. 

Parson.—The Company you mention must have floated ; it has been 
in liquidation long enough. 

Widow's Mite.—The Religious Press speaks well of him. Verbum 
sap. 

Orphan.—No ; you could not do much with Brighton A’s on a fiver, 
Put it on a gee-gee. See our finals, 

Liberator.—We have made inquiries. He says he likes living in 
South America, and does not think he will ever return. Never- 
theless, he will remember your kind invitation, 

His Little Haul,—No ; you cannot recover your cover. Do not be 


corertous, 
Practice. 
. . M 7 . 6s . . e 

Miss Reminglock.—“ How are you getting on with your shorthand, 
ove? 

Miss Phono.—“ Pretty well ; | have lots of practice just now at 
home jotting down the things our lady visitors say about our new 
baby |! 

/ 





Enjoyment buys ‘ a can 
Of ponjelo”’ to drive away 
His long-nursed thirst. Then, oh, what 
gay, 
Glad smiles upon his features play— 
The bon4-fide man | 


Whene’er a mortal toils amain 

Some cherished end and aim to gain, 

His guerdon he should sure obtain : 
But, since the world began, 

No arduous toiler’s well-won fee 

Has e’er accorded half the glee 

It gives, on Sabbath morns, to be 
A bonf-fide man ! 


What It Has Oome To. 


Fair Customer.—‘*1 may tell you that I’m going to sue for 
divorce, and I wish to wear something that will prevent my being 
sketched in court!” 

Shopman.—‘' We have got the very thing, madam, The ‘ Mrs, 
Potiphar’ veil; justout! You can plainly see out of it, but no one 
can see through it, We warrant the article artist-proof !”’ 


Vexatious Proverbs. 


VII.—* SECOND THOUGHTS ARE OFTEN BEsT,” 
My second thoughts spell misery ; 
But I’m a luckless chap ! 
Last week I “ backed a fancy ” 
In a welter handicap. 
Thought I, “ This horse looks sleek and trim ;— 
Most of the others don't ; 
He ought to win, but "—(second thought)— 
“ By Jove, though, p’raps he won't!” 
The upshot was, I turned about, 
And, ere the race was done, 
I'd “hedged off ” rather cleverly, 
So had the horse,—and won ! 


Her Decision. 
First Lady Journalist.—“ And how are you getting on, love?” 
Second Lady Journalist,—“ Oh, not very well; I can’t get much 
accepted. I feel so wild, that now I fancy I could never, never 


marry a beastly editor! ” 
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Fairleigh. —“1 say, Coper, what a shame of you to palm little Mugson off with that vicious beast ! 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR, 
How on earth did you get him to 
take the brute ?” 


Coper.— My dear boy, I simply told him the truth—that I had no use for the horse—and who on earth could have any use for one like that? 


For he, were he but here, would urge you still 
To let hot anger cool, and cavil cease, _ 
To curb the rising wrath and headstrong will, 
And let your friendship rest, with him, in peace. 


Called Back. . 
Actor.—Ah! I shall never forget playing Romeo at “——.” I 
was “called ” six times after each act. 
The Quiet Man in the Corner.—What did they call you. You 
might tell us—if it’s fit for publication. 


To His Memory, 
Two sister nations weep beside his bier ; 
Each mourns in him a firm and honest friend, 
Vain unavailing grief, no silent tear 
Can help him now or consolation lend. 


Each called him her’s; each watched his swift advance 
Where honour called throughout life’s busy scene, 

As Rugby boy, as trvsted son of France, 
As Cantab oarsman, or as statesman keen, 





And thus a link he formed to bind the twain 

Oft urged apart by foolish tongues and loud ; 
For his the courage, without fear or stain, 

That dared to hold to Peace against the crowd. 


His education English and his name, 

He served that Land his father made his own, 
And still upheld her prestige and her fame 

When fainter hearts had proved her overthrown. 


Two sister nations weep, band clasped in hand ; 
Though he has passed, remembrance binds them yet, 
A common sorrow thrills them as they stand, 
H's voice, though mute, still bids them not forget :— 


That common int’rests urge a commonweal., 

What though the sea has made their countries twain, 
For Commerce, Art and Letters make as real 

An isthmus now as any rocky chain ! 


Think of it, England ; ponder on it, Frarce ; 
Nor let wild war upraise ite crimson crest. 

In friendship bound, what evil or mischance 
Can happen then to rob your lands of rest ? 


And now that we have heard of brave blood shed, 
Through fatal blunder in far distant lands, 

Ob, think again of him who here lies dead, 
And trust each other, closer clasp your hands ! 


My Vowses. 

I MADE a vow that, when New Year came, 
I'd renounce my dreadful tippling, 

And quench the thirst of my thirsty frame 
From the rill so richly rippling—= 

No, no, from the scullery tap, I mean. 
But, enjoying immens2 carouses, 

In pub. and in club I am nightly seen : 
And alas! for my New Year's vewses ! 


I made a vow that, when New Year came, 
I would cease, et twnce et semper, 
To sadden and madden my dear old dame 
With the quirks of a querulous temper. 
But I hear the soughing of sobs of pain, 
And the sobs are my sad-souled spouse’s : 
I’ve been raving at her for an hour or twain, 
And alas! for my New Year's vowses ! 


I made a vow that, when New Year came, 
I would quit me of oaths and curses : 
But my bill’s just come from my laundry dame, 
And barren of brass my purse is! 
And worse—far worse—are the words I say 
Than “Good gracious!” or “ Howly Mowses! ” 
And my cat drops dead, and my gas burns gray, 
And alas ! for my New Year’s vowses ! 








HUN amaze 23, 1894. 
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A MUTUAL SORROW. 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SUBALTERN ORDERED ON FOREIGN SERVICE. E 
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: i : been locked inside the 
foot ound before I am surrounded (4) Awake later ; find I am a prisoner ; 
by a oro “ob mol vided all arsed to increase my know- a by ap I ge ee = ktor year A Soe ctickttne , 
rease the funds in my pocket; I, however, dis- blind ; blow the fellow ry to attra g; 
nm wth rrr services, and settle A fo the sight-seeing alone no good whatever; make up my mind to escape through a 
egy by Baedeker). I also want to buy a few knick-knacks window. 
or Miss J. 























&- (2) I find the goats are allowed to wander aboat the streets (5) I am caught in the act by a priest, who at once thinks I 
at their own sweet will; meet one horrid old he-goat who bars am a thief, and has me marched off. I try to explain matters 
my way ; nothing { can say will make him budge. Should much in my best Ollendorf-Sandhurst French, but the thick-headed 
like to turn back, but find I am rag Bs pee by a pretty duffer apparently does not understand me. 

Maltese maiden ; must see the thing through ; after an igno- 


minious struggle come off victorious; sincerely hope I won't 
meet that goat again. 
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(3) Stroll into a church, wander about a bit, find my surround- 
ings ars all very conducive to sleep ; and though I have no in- 


(6) —— to get a bit anxious as to my future pagent 
; . career; don’t ata ish t th ife ij 1 
tention of going to sleep, I am overpowered by them, Fae ey pass the rest of my life in a sma 


cell, and have to endure the tortures of the Inquisition, Feel 


rather down in my luck, when I meet dear old “ Doggy ” of the 


120th. He explains to the priest ; I am at once released. 
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(7) It is guest night at the mess of the 120th, ‘“ Doggy” in- 


Yh 
Y, 









(8) Good heavens! What a rush it was! Time, tide, and mail- 
steamers wait for ro man, not even for second lieutenants !! 


sists upon my dining there; have acapital time. We younger 


fellows get a bit rowdy as the evening goeson. I suddenly look It wag a near thing, but I just did it!!! 
at the clock—11 30! ! and the steamer goes off at 11.4511! 


Fair Evelyn; or, 
The Cynical Tale of a Tear. 


HERS was a presence of surpassing grace, 
Linked to a mind of most uncommon sense ; 
His was a form whose striking manliness 
Well matched her beauty, and his love for her 
Belies description. Be it here observed 

Her name was Evelyn, and his was Charles ; 
And that the twain, by Evelyn’s consent, 
Were under an engagement to be wed ; 

A circumstance which gave the gossips pause, 
And filled the air with visions of delight ! 

In course of time her birthday drew anigh ; 
And Evelyn, whose soul of honesty 

Shrank from unnecessary secrecy, 

Contrived in vain to hide the fact that she 
Had set her hores upon a parasol. 

And by anticipation Charley’s gift, 

The parasol, was worthy of his taste :— 

Shot silk, with richly interwoven lace, — 

And ivory handle cleverly designed. 

But Charles, though not a mercenary sort, 
Ventured to think her choice extravagant ;— 
And in a burst of feeling told her so! 
Whereat she bowed her head as one resigned, 
And with her delicate and shapely hand 
Pressed back tbe grief that welled into her eyes ; 
Raising anon her gentle face to his, 

Rendered pathetic by a glistening tear. 

It was the first that Charles had ever seen, 
And he was stricken with a keen remorse ; 
So, after frantie efforts to undo 

The trouble which his brutal tongue had caused, 
He took his leave ; and when her birthday came 
That parasol belonged to Evelyn. 

Now Evelyn, though strong in other ways, 
Had one prevailing weakness—ouvenirs |! 
Little recked Charles, whose generosity 
Thenceforward fought that oft-recurring tear, 
That brooches, neckerchiefs, and costly rings, 
Presented her with love and frequency, 

Were simultaneously ruining 

His pocket, and his prospects with the aunt 
From whom he'd expectations. She, poor soul, 
By stern econemy had made ter wealth, 

And could not tolerate extravagance, 

So, dying suddenly, she left her all 

To one whose name was otherwise than Charles ! 
This was the final straw! To Evelyn 

Her lover came, and gravely broke the news 
That he was ruined ; and must seek abroad 
The fortune that he should have got at home, 
Further he said “ Ah Evelyn, my love, 

How can I ask thee, dearest one, to wait— 

To wait for me? Behold, I am foredoomed 
To years of miserable wandering !|— 


Nay, thou art free, if freedom is thy wish !” 
It has been hitherto observed that she 
Possessed a mind of most uncommon sense ; 
Which, at this crisis, she exhibited 

By very eloquently saying nought ! 

But when she raised her head to his farewell, 
That tiny tear again displayed itself, 

And made her like a second Niobe. 

Charles ever after in his wanderings 
Carried that tear with him in memory ; 
She also bore it, either in her eye 

Or in her pocket. ‘Tis a crystal shaped 
With cunning artifice so like a tear 

That many other men since Charley's time 
Have knuckled under at the sight of it! 
And as her birthday happens once a month 
Upon a reasonable average, 

Her souvenirs, should they accumulate 

At present rate, will need a catalogue ! 


The Arrow and the Song—after Longfellow. 

(By our Boy LAUREATE.) 

I SHOT an arrow into the air 

When practising archery in our square, 

And the dustman it hit in the neighbouring street, 

Made use of language I’ll not repeat, 

I breathed a song into the air 

That everyone practises everywhere, 

A beautiful song about Daisy Bell, 

And I[ thought that I sang it awfully well, 

But my big brother Bill, rushing out of his room, 

Let fly at my head with the housemaid’s broom, 

And told me to shut up that hideous bawl. 

Mother says there’s no music in Bill at all, 


Fun’s Reflections. 
THEY say bread is the staff of life—well, it certainly is always 
kneaded, 
He Says They Mustn’t Tussaud. 
Mr, MONSON objects to the exhibition of his figure in wax. 
“ Great (missing) Scott, in wax my figger !”’ 
The waxy Edward Monson cries ; 
“ On show to cause a vulgar snigger— 
And me ‘ not proven,’ at the Assize ! 
“T’ll stop the game! ‘fore judge and jury 
Rained on my head Crown counsel's whacks, 
Bat that was naught to rouse my fury 
Like being pilloried in wax!’ 


John Robertson, my Jo, John. 

His wife had called him a Jay, likewise a hardened drinker, He 
determined to remove the stigma, and by thenceforth drinking only 
John Robertson's J.R,D. whiskey he not only returned home every 
evening disgracefully sober, but substantiated his claim to be a 


(J) Hardy Drinker. 
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Cinder-Ellaline at the Lyceum. 
WE have not had much to say about the pantomimes this season ; 
but that is very little loss to anybody, we 8 ould say—either to the 
pantomimes, the public, or ourselves, They have all been pretty 

















much as usual (if not better), and everybody has told everybody 
else all about them long ago, However, before the subject alto- 
gether loses its interest for the time being, there is one of them 
which, marking something of a new departure (or the return to an 
old departure), we want to give an encouraging pat to, Mr, Oscar 
Barrett, Mr. Horace Lennard, and Miss Ellaline Terris have com- 
bined to give us back—unobscured by music-hall turns, and 
unclogged with unnecessary splendour—one of the loves of our 
children and our childhood, the gentle, ill-used Cinderella, And 
very daintily, tenderly, and poetically they have done it between 
them. There is plenty of healthy, clever fun in the piece, and 
plenty of scenic and costumic grandeur, but every atom belongs to 
the story, and comes in the proper sequence, so that the thread 
unrolls ull the time and never snaps once, Even the cat, who was 
never in the story before, as far as I can remember, drops into its 
place naturally, and carries the main idea, And what a cat it 
is! Oh, mercy; ob Lor! I1(1 mean Lauri, the prince of animal 
impersonators, ) 

‘he company is good, too. Miss Kate Chard makes a noble prince 
and sings “Jike a hangel.” Messrs. Emery and Stevens make a 
really amusing pair of (not so very) ugly sisters, and Miss Alice 
Brookes (the mischievous monkey brand), a sprightly enough 
Dandim out. Miss Susie Vaughan is just the sort of fairy godmother 
I ve been longing for for years; and it is only natural to regard 
little Miss Minnie Terry as a fairy. Good work is also done by 
Messrs. Harry Parker, Deane Brand, C, Wallace, and a lot of other 
girls and boys—not forgetting the terpsichorean excellence of Miss 
Louie Loveday and Mdlle. Zanfretta. Dr ODDER MAN, 


Time Was. 


+e 
; ill no e- e n, With the hobby-horse, whost epitaph is, 
r UV, fur O, the hot hor , } ” le ‘ 
me is forgot."—Hamlet, Act 3, Scene 2. 


'IMi was when Thomson’s soul was fraught 


Wj ie s Wish, one zeal, one thought— 
Of aud curious stamps he sought 

] ret a goodly lot. 
but, lo! his frenzy's lamp’s burnt low; 
Philately for him has n , 


Attractions now—for OQ, for O. 
The hobby-horse is forgot ! 
Pim Was when Antiquarian Jones 
Kept searching for Assyrian stones 
midonian slabs, Phcenician bones. 
Phy ene cede 

: 7 And Phrygian pan and pot, 
— ° ~) 3,3 vy. P . . 

ut old-world things may now lie low, 
Far under ground as min 


For all he cares—for O, for O, 
rhe hobby-horse is forgot ! 


ers Me 


ae was when Smith o'er Terra’s face 
Yould dally, hourly, trace aud chase 
New genera of the insect race 

With fervour strony and hot 
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But now, to ’scape an entomo- 

Logist, he many a mile would go 

Through courts and slums—for O, for O, 
The hobby-horse is forgot ! 

Time was when Higgs with suppliant grin 

(Not caring for their frowns a pin) 

implored illustrious people in 
His book their names to Jot. 

But now, good faith, he cares to show 

His face within the bower of no 


Celebrity—for O, for O, 
The hobby-horse is forgot ! 


Time was when Wilks was football-mad, 
When studying stars made Mifkins glad, 
When Snook, to try his snap-shot fad, 

Long leagues would daily trot. 

3ut none of these will now bestow 

On what they erstwhile worshipped so 
One moment's thought—for O, for 9, 

The hobby-horse is forgot ! 
Say, Muse, what influence thus could wrest 
From seven strong souls their steadfast zest.— 
Into each quondam Quixote’s breast 

The small god Cupid shot 
A sharp, sharp arrow from his bow ; 
And other crotchets out must go 
When Love steps in—for O, then O, 

The hobby horse gets forgot ! 


OuR boy, fresh from school for the holidays, fell upstairs this 
morning, scraping the skin off his shin. He said, * That’s a perfect 
poem.” We said, “* What do you mean?” “ Why, Graze LE.G. isa 
perfect poem, isn’t it?” We thought out, and found he meant 
Gray's Eli gy. 


WHAT we often hear of, but seldom see, ‘*a clean sweep.” 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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No, 9.—Mr, A. A, GILMER (ALHAMBRA), 


He has a (Gil) merry heart that does much to maintain the 
popuchi)larity of his house. 
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The Parent’s Pocket-Book; and 


Disinterested Advertiser. 
I[T. 
How TO MANAGE A GROWING Boy. 

1, If your son evinces early intelligence it will 
be a remarkable thing, and it is a parent’s duty 
to tell his friends about it. He should not slui 
or omit any details, but disclose them all. As the 
child constantly develops new traits of intelli- 
gence the father should be careful to report them 
to his City acquaintances from day to day or he 
might forget some. If he has plenty of leisure 
and his friends cannot get away from him, he 
should repeat each fact several times over, so as to 
impress it on their minds. It makes them envy 
him and think kindly of bis child before they are 
introduced to it. 

2. It is important that your child should wear 


only Pincher and Wellington’s boots.* These 

boots cannot be worn out, and if his feet do not 

happen to grow, one pair will last him till he is 73 i 

years of age. The author cannot conscientiously i 
i! 


guarantee that they will last longer than that 
without mending. 

3. If your child needs correcting at any time, do 
not hit him with the poker; you might break it, 
and afterwards have a diffculty in getting 
another to match the rest of your fire-irons. The 
author can recommend Slipper’s cricket bats as 

cheaper and more efficacious. 

his 4. Let vour child eat plenty of sweetstuff. It 
ct may spoil his digestion and undermine his consti- 
3a tution, but the author hopes shortly to be able 
ot to recommend a good chemist. (Chemists please 
note. Post-dated cheques are not admissible in 
this competition.) 

5. The author is not yet in a position to recom- 
mend a hatter on whom parents can implicitly 
rely. Hatters are informed, however, that he is 
now in training and will soon be ready to do so. 
His size is 6iths, Address care of FUN, and 
register, in case the printer wears the same size. 
N.B. Competitors should send at least one sample 
of every different kind of hat they are prepared to 
supply. 

6. When you travel about with your child you 
will be quite justified in passing him off as under 
| three until he is over seven, if you can make the 
ticket collector believe you. After that, you are 
| entitled to get him through on a half ticket until 
he is 18, always remembering to say, if questioned, 
that he is under twelve. The same principle may 
! be observed with advantage in taking him to 


nl een alone oo eee cea 
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| public entertainments. This will instil into him nen Nf 
an early love of economy and truth ; especially yo | 
economy. 
7. The author does not recommend any tailors. 

They have declined to furnish him with sample 

suits, so he has not been able to make experi- A QUESTION OF CASTE. 

ments in this direction, and strongly advises all Mrs, Tuft Hunter,—* Augustus, it is really too bad. I find that these Grate-Scott 
honest parents not to encourage this unworthy in- with whom we are to dine to-night are no relations at all to the brewers—they ar 
dustry, or have any dealings with it whatever. mere painting people,” - 


i A Definition. Staunch ! 


Miss Phayre.— Have you made up your mind to accept Mr. 





‘Pa, what’s a ‘ fiasco ?’’ 

‘Pray, darling, don’t ask ; Oh, Simpelton ?’ 

How harshly it grates on my ear! Miss Darkley.—“I fancy so; the man really cares forme. At 

At failures and messes first I was fairly pestered by his visits, I got my little brother,to 

: It points and expresses tell him that I wore false hair and teeth, a glass eye, and an artificial 
Nine-tenths of your father’s career !” foot, but it was of no use; he was as staunch as ever. Yes, I think 


* Dear dad, a good daughter, I'l! favourably consider his offer.” 


7, As Yankees say, ° oughter’ - 
fe Die sooner than aggravate pain ; Sea Drift. 


THEY launched their skiff from the wild sea shore ; 


Which is naught contravening, 
She handled the rudder, he bent to the oar. 


Now. knowing its meaning. 


‘ff 
/ [’ll ne'er say ‘ fiasco’ again.” (They were two simple Cockneys from London Town), 
/ And the boat went up, and the tide went down. 
oa IT is stated that “lady cooks” will be in evidenee soon. Of 
state at ¥ Coos be ie ‘ ‘ He bent to his oar anc e oar it be 

course, the Commissioners of Police will recruit the force with gentle- And he Pres Pape! pote pelle _ a t 

men } } 1e% © < ec} os “ hs 5 2 aD ani Ove! 1ey went, 

~ on mies to m vel ea lp ee oi Julia Perkins and Algernon Brown. 

Wiig in snk ds abet. and hs tether bit ete ane etka. 1h is And the tide went up—and the boat went down! 


+ $e 


true this firm sent him a pair, but he has a wooden leg, and they will not fit any 


iis family.—AUTHOR 


EKAVESDROPPERS—Icicles, after a thaw. 























Miss Smarthins,—“ What 
have you been doing with 
your hand, Mr, Bayre- 
chyn?” 

oung Barechyn (sport- 
ing bandaged paw).—* I cut 
it this morning while strop- 
ping my razor.” 

Miss Smartkhins.—“ Strop- 
ping your razor! And what 
on earth did you mean to 
do with the thing?” (The 
youth rubbed his downless 
chin with his whole flipper, 
and looked the picture of 
misery.) 


No Turn for 
Humour. 

Surly Porter (to Jovial 
Swell who is trying to enter 
a railway carriage ticketed 
“ Engaged ”).—“ What are 
yer trying to get in there 
for? ‘Can’t yer see it’s 
engaged ?” 

Jovial Swell.—* So it is, 
I beg your pardon. (Surly 
Porter is turning away.) 
Excuse me, but—(surly 
Porter turns round) when’s 
it going to be married?” 
(Surly Porter uses “lan- 
guage.”) 


I pO not think it was the 
right way to speak of his 
relative, when he had just 
given him a sovereign, as a 
“ guid-nunc,”’ 


I CONSULTED my Mrs, Glasse on the subject, and she says, 
‘When the soup is brought to table make haste to serve it out.” I 



































THE WRETCH! 


M, F. H.—“ I say, Swedeson, why don’t you bring Mrs. Swedeson to the 
meet ?” 

Mr, S.—“ Well, look here, my lord ; I looks on a day’s huntin’ as pleasure, 
and | likes to take my pleasure neat.” 


did; it was Christmas Day, too, And what did that soup do? 


You'd never guess. Why, it served me out. I called that a mean re- 
taliation ; and flew to Beecham for consolation ! 


like as toupets.” 
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Flights of Fancy, 


FLIGHT 2. 
Puck AND CUPID, 


Nellie sits stitching 
One piece to t’other ; 
Oh, she’s bewitching |! 


Some book’s enriching 
The mind of her mother ; 
Nellie sits stitching. 


Brothers are pitching 
Things at each other ! 
Oh, she’s bewitching ! 


Meanwhile, I’m itching 
To murder each brother. 
Nellie sits stitching |! 


Thread and thread hitching, 
One to another ; 
Oh, she’s bewitching ! 


Here J sit, twitching, 

My feelings to smother, 
Nellie sits stitching! 
Oh, she’s bewitching ! 


A FRIEND of ours is good 
at discharges. A magis- 
trate once discharged him ; 
this was at Bow Street. 
Our friend describes this as 
‘a caution.” (He must 
mean “mith a caution.”) 
He once discharged his ser- 
vant, and oncea gun. But 
we can personally answer 
for one thing he never dis- 
charges, and that is a debt, 


ARITHMETICAL PUZZLE, 
— What is the exact amount 
of * much of a muchness ?” 


OUR own Baldwin the Beautiful says his head is like a modern 
opera in that it has so few good ’airs in it. 


THEY both wore wigs, and their friends all said they were “as 
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VERSUS 


BOVRIL 





BOYRIL gives STRENGTH, 








And STRENGTH is precisely what is wanted; STRENGTH to resist the insidious approach of tb 
Epidemic; STRENGTH to throw off an attack in its incipient stage; or where from want of precaution: 


has already obtained a firm hold, STRENGTH to carry the patient through it to a speedy convalescent 
and recovery. 





DOUGLAS LITHGOW, M.D., LL.D., M.R.C.P., &c., &c., : : 


. 27a, Lowndes Street, S.W., 7th June, 1892 
‘With regard to Bovril, I cannot speak too hi ievi i it i — 
’ Bovril, t sp ghly, believing, as I do, after much : 
peng to 7 other similar preparation in the market, in point m4 ‘nutritive value an Seitacr of hacen. : 
: on a pe I prescribed it exclusively during the recent epidemic of Influenza, and although I attended 
| 700 cases of every form of severity, and with every possible complication, I did not lose a single case.”’ 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, STORES, & | 
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The Ghost Walks at the Opera Comique. 


's Ghost is walking at the Opera Comique just now; in 
Phy iy! Soe A there, and, if good entertainment always obtained 
its deserts, might be reasonably expected to be found running there 
for some time to come, The piece, which is from the rapidly-polish- 
ing pen of Mr. W. Sapte, jun., is far from being without its faults, 
and the faults, unfortunately, are more obtrusive towards the end of 





the piece than at the beginning; but it is, nevertheless, good honest 
fun all the time, and capitally played. Mr. Tresahar particularly 
distinguishes himself—his performance of John Smithson is, in its 
way, quite a tour de force of sustained humour and finished exccution. 
Miss Carrie Coote makes an attractive Yankee girl, and holds 
on to a characteristic accent with praiseworthy tenacity to the 
bitter end, Mr. Fred Thorne is a very genial ghost, with a somewhat 
infantile enjoyment of practical humour; and such tried performers 
as Mr, Alfred Maltby, Miss Emily Thorne, and Mr, E. Dagnall, keep 
the game alive with their usual dexterity. Mr. Charles Burleigh and 
Miss KE. Brinsley Sheridan act as becomes the bearers of such 
honoured names. (It will Le remembered that one bearing that 
latter name once conceived a claracter who bore the former name, 
and had a celebrated nod), Miss Nolon is just the sort of lady-help 
I like to see around, Clever “character bits” are contributed by 
Messrs. Lionel Wallace, Chas. Lander, Brandon Hurst, and Mr, 
Norton. 

The entertainment ec: mmences with Mr, Jerome’s Sunset (a 
sentence which suggests a picture in the National Gallery!) The 
present little play is almirably performed by Misses Mary Kingsley, 











May Nolon, and Henrietta Cowen, and Messrs, Brandon Hurst 
Lionel Wallace, and J, F, Graham, and should not be missed on 
any account—if only for the sake of observing what can be made 
of a “ front piece” when adequately cast, . 
© Generally speaking the show is money’s worth, and fees are 
abolished—in the cheaper parts of the house. DE ODDER MAN, 
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MEN IN FRONT. 
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Mr. E, MARSHALL (Gaiety lheatre). 


The admirable arrangements of the Gaiety of nations are in no 
small measure due to the popular bouse being conducted 
under Marshall law. 


Raising the Spirits at the Haymarket. 


PERSONS of enquiring mind who treat themselves to a view of Zhe 
Charlatan (Mr. Buchanan's new piece at the Haymarket), may find 
themselves a good deal puzzled to account for the close interest with 








which they will (more than probatly) follow a play so thin in story, 
s0 ordinary in complication, so vague in some of its details, and £0 
indefinite in its conclusion. To be just, it only has these defects in a 
mild degree, and the last-named may be easily defended. To givea 
definite ending to the story—that is to say, an immediate de cision— 
the lovers must either part “ for ever” or ‘sink into personali ties of a 
very commonplace order indeed, So when Mr. Tree goes away to 
learn to be a good boy and not meddle with things he does not under- 
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stand, Mrs, Tree is allowed to say, “ He will come back—I know he 
will come back!” And everybody, including the author, gets 
“another chance,” 

I’m inclined to think a considerable portion of the attraction lies 
in what I would call the weirdness of the subject, if the persons who 
are always knocking our language about had not placed that word 
hors de combat and rendered it useless for ordinary purposes. How- 
ever, you know what I mean. When the characters sit in a darkness 
which includes yourself in its embrace, silent except for an occas 
sional solemn remark, with music wailing liquidly, you, at least, feel 
expectant ; and when a young lady suddenly squ als and says 
something touches her, and (before you've time to think of cold 
toads) a ghostly form suidenly appears in a patch of limelight, you 
do feel creepy—or think of Maskeleyne and Cooke. And when a 
young lady comes creeping along a cold corridor at dead of night, 
and in her best nightgown, just because a swarthy gentleman makes 
passes with his hands and a long speech with several “comes” in 
it, you feel strangely impress\d, and——well, there, really, you 























wonder what next! Mr. Buchanan, by the way, has been accused 
of introducing a novel interest into the serious drama, This is an 
injustice, Mesmerism, even under its modern name of hypnotism, 
is a perfectly familiar stage “factor;” so Mr, Buchanan must be 
content to accept the minor crime of having written an extremely 
skilful and successful play. 

There is a serpent-like impressiveness—an a'r of Eastern mystery 
and inexorable fate—about Mr. Tree’s hypnotist; a gentleness, 
sweetness, and delicate skill about Mrs. Tree’s hysterical young 
lady ; a firmness about Mr. Fred Terry's aggres3ively-sceptical and 
jealous Lord Dewsbury ; and a general high-water mark of excellence 
in the presentation of the characters which fall to Messrs. J. Kerr, 
Nutcombe Gould, C. Allan, Holman Clark (clever make-up, and a 
“chance” well seized), and Misses Gertrude Kingston, Lily Han- 
bury, Irene Vanbrugh, and Mrs, E. H. Brooke—which after all, 
perhaps, best explains the “grip” with which the play has taken 
hold. DE ODDER MAN. 


Pancake Day. 

I ALWAYS like keeping up feast days ; thus I invariably take plum- 
pudding at Christmas, goose at Michaelmas, pancakes on Shrove 
Tuesday, and ’ash on Ash Wednesday, 

I don’t know how it is, but pancakes always make my mouth 
water. 

When I was a boy we had nothing but pancakes for dinner on 
Shrove Tuesday. 

One day it happened mother had to go to London, and Charley, 
Frank, and Jimmy turned to me and said on the morning, in a sort 
of fiend-like chorus—made up by Frank— 

‘‘ Jack must make the pan-a-cake 
To give us all the stomach-ache.”’ 


Frank was always inventing idiotic rhymes and jingles about 
everything. The three rascals joined hands and danced round me 
like witches round a cauldron, till at last I consented to try my 
“*prentice han’” on pancakes. 

I sent Charley for a quart of milk, Frank for a quartern of flour, 
and Jim for a dozen eggs, while I got out mother’s large mixing-pan 
and big wooden spoon. 

I had seen pancakes made hundreds of times—hem ! at least, every 
Shrove Tuesday, so | knew all about it. 

1 mixed the stuff, and it seemed not quite “runny ” enough, and, 
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notwithstanding water modifications, it still seemed quite thick as I 

oured it into an unlardei pan; if it had not been for that I 

lieve the cakes would have turned out all right—and easily ; but 
the aid of a knife was necessary to induce them to leave the pan. 

After I had given one each to my lovely brothers, I had to go out 
into the farmyard to see to the labourers for a moment, When I 
came back the tool chest was open. Frank had a saw, and was 
working at his cake, while Charley bad a mallet and chisel to his, 
and Jim had his edgewise and was hacking at it with a chopper. 

It was quite discouraging. ; 

Then Frank laid his on the floor; and, putting his foot on it, 
outlined a sole thereon. 

You may guess who “took the cake” then! J did—all the cakes, 
in fact, and threw ’em in the dusthole. 

When I returned there was a bill in the window. 
It read :— 


I took it out, 





Extra THICK HIDES | 
FOR BOOT SOLES 
ON SALE HERE, | 
| 


ee 


Then those demon brothers of mine danced round me, singing, in 
the words of the poet Frank :— 
“ Pancakes ought to be light as a feather ; 
Them as Jack makes, though, are very like leather.” 


Pleasant, wasn't it ? 
I have never made any pancakes since, and don’t intend to, 


‘WHEN a land-surveyor has his fee thrown into his hand, is he 
entitled to call himself a fee-land-throw-fist?’’ asks an Anxious 
Inquirer, We think not. 


HEARD ON THE ROUND POND. 


He.—‘ Do you like the Dutch 'ro]l ?”’ 
She.—‘ I haven't tried it, but flike French ones; also Vienna 
and Hovis bread,” 
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LITERALLY SPEAKING. 


Muffkins (after another miss at the elusive bunny).—“ Hang the rabbits !” te 
Keeper (mildly).—“ Yes, sir! But ye might try shootin’ of ’em a time or two more fust, sir ! 


Freedom and Her Foe, 
ANARCHY SPEAKS, 


HAIL! Freedom! old Earth’s fairest daughter ! 


See, here are the gifts that I bring— 
Hands red with destruction and slaughter, 
Life-blood of the peasant and king. 
ted ruin and break-up of nations, 
Brute Ignorance menacing thought, 
Grim death, and a world’s lamentations, 
All these have I brought, 


First-fruits of my work and my power, 
I place them forthwith on your shrine, 
That your fame be uplifted, and tower, 
And stand to all men as a sign, 
With rapine, and murder, and treason, 
With sin, and with sorrow and shame, 
With ravings of wildest unreason 
I come in your name, 


Fair Freedom! these gifts that I render 

Are brought from all kingdoms of earth, 
To show by their blood-crimsoned splendour 

Thy honour, thy glory, thy worth. 
As for me, of my gifts unencumbered, 

Laid by my assassin’s swift sword, 
Be a place mid thy heroes unnumbered 

My only reward. 
FREEDOM'S REPLY, 

Back, back! Do you dare to come near me? 

Bring me gifts of all gifts most abhorred ? 
Tell me that my children now fear me, 

Then ask for my richest reward? 


Foul slave ! do you dare, then, to cover 
Your crimes with the shield of my name? 
Do you dare to believe me a lover 
Of sin and of shame? 


A place with my heroes! O Coward ! 
Canst dream thou art worthy a place, 

Thou bitter with envy and soured, 
Thou curse of thy time and thy race. 

My heroes, whose world-honoured glory 
Still shines as a light on my brow, 

Durst dream to be linked to their story, 

A fiend such as thou? 


Oh, tyrant! relentless and bloody, 
More vile than the despots of old, 

Tis my blood that makes thine hands ruddy, 
False hound ! thou hast worried the fold. 
Back, back! with thy gifts still encumbered, 
Thou too shalt be slain with the sword, 

Be a grave without name, and unnumbered, 
Your only reward ! 


A Grand Pantomime. 

IF you really want todo the Grand” you must go to Islington, 
and although you may never have seen an oyster walk upstairs, you 
will be able to see and hear Jack and the Beans—talk, and also to 
renew acquaintaince with an old friend, Mother Hubbard, Little 
Bo-Beep, the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, besides several 
other friends of your youth. The charming faces of the Misses 
Preston are im-pressed on everyone’s memory, and Messrs. 
Randall, Minshull, Lay, Robson, and others, not forgetting the ladies 
of the company, make Mr, Thorne’s popular pantomime hum, 


IT is not necessary to call a professor of gas-tronomy a meater, 
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FREEDOM (TO ANARCHY)—“BACK! YOBR MEANS CAN NEVER AID MY CAUSE!” 












































































The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 


A Higuiy Morat Novet with s Hieuty Nove Morat. 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, incloding the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Skipling, Walter Byzantiom, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awi, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Rezder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. Sali 
No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 

is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 

insure your life befor= my it on a railway journey. Otherwise 
it_is perfectly barmless and of danger signals. 

CHAPTER IV. 

By “ Weeder.”) 

'. ‘THE PATE OF THE FETE. : 
It was broad t in the gardens of Upas Tree Lodge, Regent's 

Park, for it was just three of the in the afternoon of a 

specially arranged tout day, It was also broad daylight outside the 

gardens—in fact, right throughout the neighbourhood. Notwith- 
standing the brillianey of the weather the grounds of Upas Tree 

Lodge, as Funnilla, with her daring desire for originality, christened 

her bouze, were ablaze with a million electric lights, while an 

ai tificial rainbow at the end of the principal walk addei a richness 
to the scene, undreamt of by Nature or orthodox art. It was the 
eat day of Fannilla’s garden-party, when the élite of the world of 

Londeas fashion and fancy turned out to pay homage to the risen 

and shining star of the theatrical firmament. Everybody who was 

anybody, and many who were nobody, were present. Lion comiques, 
coster balladists, penny novelists, tragedians, minor poets and 
dramatic critics, Counts from France and Germany, while foreign 
Marquises, from all parts of the globe, were to be seen wancering in 
and out the English marquees erected for their benefit by the fair 
hostess, whose liberality knew no bounds. Champazne of Méet’s 
"64 vintage, sherry of the choicest brands, and Robertson's 
J. R. D. whisky flowed like milk and honey is said to flow 
in another place. There was nothing lacking, from the luxurious 
seats, furnished with cushions and rugs trimmed with real 
= lace, to the very best viands that Gunter could supply, 

aving a free hand and blank cheque to work with. And yet, 
courted and worshipped as she was, Funnilla, who only the previous 
Christmas had been naught but a simple chorus girl, was rot happy. 
Did she pine for her garret, with the irrepressible Jones in the room 
beneath? No. Did she banker after Clare Market and the home of 
her ancestors! No, decidedly no. She had a canker gnawing at 
her heart of hearts—it was not human love that she pined for, nor 












— ag? 


AN INCUBUS TO TRADE. 

“ Wot cher, Bill, ‘ow goes it?” 

“Why, I was goin’ along like a house a-fire three weeks ago, 
bossin’ a strike, an’ in comes a lot o’ interferin’ coves as calls 
=e a Conciliation Board—the men goesin, an’ I'm out of 
a job,” 
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sympathy. These, she said in her weakness, she despised, or, at any 
rate, she could buy if she wanted them. No, it was something 
different from all these mundane matters that she craved for—it 
was something indefinable—eomething mysterious, something start- 
ling, some new sensation, and yet, alas, she knew not what. For in 
truth she was still a woman. And, mes fréres,a woman is une femme. 

While she was occupied with these deep thoughts, admirers by the 
score were knecling at her feet, worshipping the very frowns that 
she cast from her knitted brow, like the unravelling threads of a 
last year’s pair of worsted tights. A dozen bands poured forth 
mellifinous melody as accompaniment to the warbling of a celebrated 
dica, while here and there busy attendants darted in and out with 
ice creams and peppered strawberries, in order that none might 
suffer. 

It was the most brilliant entertainment of the season, which 
princes of the royal blood and stately duchesses would have given 
their genealogies to have been invited to, But they were not asked. 
Funnilla knew where to draw the lime, and she drew it. For 
Bohemia was the only sphere she loved, 

Even as the music played, and the singers sang, and the hired 
birds from the Seven Dials sang in their cages hidden amongst the 
foliage of the oak and elm trees, there was a feeling of misgiving, of 
impeading fate, raging in Funnilla’s breast. 

And, just at that moment, the Stranger entered, without his 
moustache ! 

Her béte noir ! 

What had happened? 

The crowd instinctively drew back as the Stranger advanced with 
a cynical smile and a telegram in his hand. 

“ Read !” he said to her, in a voic2 of Scotland Yard authority. 

“ Arrest Funnilla for murder of Mr. Jones in Cornwall this 
morning !” 

“ Jones !—poor Jones !—ani1 is be dead, then ?” cried our heroine, 
with bursting eyeballs. 

“He is a corpse. And you——When did you return from 
Cornwall ?” asxed the Stranger. 

* A month ago.” 

“ It is enough.” 

“ But it’sfalse! I have killed no Jones, Who arrests me?” 
demanded Funnilla. 

“Watson Shylock !” 

And Funnilla fainted. The gaests went home, and the artificial 
rainbow went out as the Stranger handcuffed his prisoner, tucked 
her under his arm, and wandered of to Bow Street 

And such was the fate of Funnillas First Féte. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Very Ungallant. 


’TWAs at our latest “smart” bazaar, 
The Lady Jane’s refreshment bar 
Dispensed to sundry, near and far, 
Coffees ani teas. 
Handing with dainty finger-tips, 
Touching the rim with ruby lips, 
She justifies for age] “ rips,” 
Those guinea fees. 
Not all; for wealthy Herr von Hutt, 
Gently aside the compound put, 
Sayiog “here ish the guinea, but — 
A clean cup, pleas?!” 


The Two Punsters. 
Two youths there were upon a time 
Who hit on the grand idea 
That each should make a pun in rhyme— 
A pun on the word “ Crimea.” — 
The first a Cockney dude was he, 
A masher from Piccadilly, 
And, after musing for monents three, 
He vented this verse so silly : 
“If in the Crimeah I'd caused the death 
Of those braves so much to be pitied ; 
I think I’d murmah with mawnful breath, 
‘I regret the CRIME HEAH committed !’” 


In Oxford’s bowers the next fair youth 
Had Pierian drinks been drinking, 
Aud the pun from his learned chest, forsooth 
Leapt forth in an eyelid’s blinking, 

‘If I were to blame for the brave, laid dead 
In the cold Crimea, I'd gulp a 

Distressful sob, and hot tears I'd shed, 

And I'd wretchedly Cry ‘ MEA culpa !’” 
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Social Eye-Openers. 
By A FRIEND AT COURT. 


[Ls order to satisfy the curiosity of those among our readers wko 
wish to be ‘‘in the know, you know,” especially as to the private 
lives of crowned and coronmeted heads, we have secured the 
priceless services of a retired butler, who has in his time served 
and robbed some of the noblest in the land. He has, he says, 
contributed fashionable intelligence for years to The Society Viper 
and The Boudoir Spy, and having carefully compared the 
specimen notes he has sent us with those in the journals referred 
to, we are compelled to admit that we believe him. We notice, 
however, that he has been mercilessly edited. This is a pity, as 
his literary style is sosweetly subtle and so picturesquely peculiar 
that to tamper with it is to paint the lily and to gild the rose. 
We, therefore, give his notes without correction.— Editor, Fun. ] 

The Cow and Cowslip, Balls Pond Road. 
Toosday. 

Honered Sir,—There ave been grand doins at Windser this week. 
Her Serene and Himperial I[ness, on Monday last, got up early and 
made a surprise visit to the kitcaen. As cook says, it’s all that 
young William's doins, which he ought to be told of it, 

= al x * = 


Her Roy! Majesty then made a arty brekfust, and drove out with 
the Shah and Mrs. Bancroft. Come ome, ad a arty lunch, and 
drove out with the Lord Mare and Mrs. Zirenberg. Come ome, ad 
a arty tea. and diove out with the Harchbishop of York and Mrs. 
Besant. Come ome, ad a arty dinner, and drove out with the ole 
bilin of em in a wagginet. Come ome, ad a arty supper and weut 
to bed. 

- - o * a 

Is Majesty Lord Battenberg and the Empress have arove at the 
Karcle. Mr. Asquith have gone and so’s cook. A nother surprise 
visit, and a perleceman found under the dresser. 

= 7 « - ~ 


Her Royl Majesty were much annoyed to ear that a upper ouse- 
maid and a assistant scullerymaid had elopel with the man who 
called for the water-rate. As is well beknown Her [ness dont 
believe in Polygamy, and it is thought that the man is a Mormon. 


* * 4 * ra 


I see as one of your contemperies as said as how the King of 
Amburg as married his ousemaid. He haven't. There aint no 
King of Amburg. The only son of the late King bein a dorter, the 
next of skin were advertised for, and it turned out to be a American 
Millionair, what replide and said he wasn’t takin any. It’s him 
what married his ousemaid. But he aint King of Amburg, Le aving 
abdercated. 

= = x * x 

Them as spead a report that Mr. Cecil Rhodes were engaged to 
the Grand Duchess of Mucklinberg Holstein is mistook. He aint. 
She avin a usband aready ; moreover, she’s old enuff to know better. 
Her eldest son, the Prince of Barden, is betrothed to Princess Daisy, 
dorter of the King of Rhodes, which is ow the rumer got about. 

= al cal * - 


The Hemperor William is going strong and well. He ad the o’e 
army paraded before im before brekfast on Wensday larst, and come 
out on the balkerny and drunk is own ealth to the sound of 
trumpets. Then he made em a speech out of his own ed, and told 
em he were the greatest king as ever lived, and told em if they were 
very good they should parade befor him every mornin befor 
brek fast. 

. ~ * * * 

The Dook of Drinkwater's free and easy the other nite were a 
grate sukses, All the well-known Music All artists was there. But 
the event of the evenin were a comic committey meetin performed 
by the Irish Party. The company included, among others, the 
entire Ouse of Lords, the Common Counsel, the uncommon or 
County Counsel, the School Bored and Mr. Stead, who came in 
charackter as Guide of the Univurse with Julia the Spook. 

x a” * = > 


There is rumers about that Lord H——and the Countess of K-—— 
are about to cause such a scandel as never was. But mums the 


word. 
- = a. - . 


A marriage is aranged between the Earl of Dunup and Kitty 
Skiits of the Alls, Is relatives is much pleased, so’s ers. 
* = cal » 2 


Kant think of anymore at present. But will keep my I open 
and write again, 
Your umble, obedient, respectful servant, 
JAMES PODSON. 


FUN. 
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PALMISTRY. 
He.—“I sez you bave the line of ‘attachment’ strongly 


She. —* Isn't that the same as the line of matrimony ?” 

He.—* Glil no ; that’s a mistake.” 

She.—“Tbten, can you have matrimony independent of 
attachment ?” 

He.—* Well—er1—yes ; I'm afraid you can.” 


Anathema Maranatha. 

I’m no ferocious, fiery bard, 

My heart is neither stern nor hard, 

Yet some vile creatures I regard 

Wirth loathing, scorn, and wrath: a 

Few fellow-men I have, on whom 

(Would Lachesis but yield her loom 

To me) I'd wreak the baleful doom— 
Anathema Maranatha! 


The dark-designing, dastard foe 
Who fears to strike the manly blow, 
But anguis-latens-like, lies low 

And gluts his craven wrath: a 
Demoniac joy, a rapture grim, 
Would thrill my frame in every limb 
Could I but hurl the curse at him— 

* Anathema Maranatha |!’ 


When Bukadawin, fierce and foul, 

And Ahkosewin, strong to howl 

(The Famine Fiend and Fever Ghoul 
That maddened Hiawatha), 

Rage o’er the land : be he—(by greed 

Imbued with Bishop Hatto’s creed)— 

Who spurns the sufferers in their need — 

Anathema Maranatha ! 


Who wealth pursues, or fleeting fame, 

So hotly, with perfervid aim, 

That no remorse, compuaction, shame 
He feels, though in his path a 

Few victims lie, extinguished, dead, 

Ground down beneath his reckless tread ; 

Should he not hear the sentence dread — 

“ Anathema Maranatha!” 


Who, while sweet Psyche sighs in vain 
Of self-control, gives copious rein 
To passions we should e’er restrain, 

Till, from their march, he hath a 
Vast barvest—which he gloateth o’er— 
Of blighted hopes and hearts made sore : 
Be he for aye and evermore 

Anathema Maranatha! 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SUBALTERN ORDERED ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 
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(1) Reach India at last. Have to travel in a palanquin 
during the latter part of my journey; one fine morning find 
myself suddenly dropped by my friends (both figuratively and 
actually), and face to face with a large tiger ; must admit Iam 
in an awful funk (the Maltese goat was nothing to this), but 
manage by a fluke to hit the brute, and kill him. 
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(2) Have the carcase hoisted on to a native cart, whilst I sit 
on the top of my palanquin; prefer this to being inside the 
machine, for I can now keep my eye (and my gun) on my 
cowardly men; there is also lees chance, should another tiger 
appear, of dying like a rat in a hole. We form a noble pro- 
cession as we enter the mess compound ; I flatter myself the new 
subaltern caused some little excitement that evening; I find 
the whole regiment have been trying to shoot this very tiger for 
the last month. 


r 


— 





x 

(8) Learn the punitive expedition has been post oned. S 
get into Indian ways; maretiond to find how ohieap horee-fleah is 
out here ; on the strength of this buy largely ; get some swagger 
check horse-cloths up from Calcutta; feel quite a man of pro- 
perty as I sip my early cup of tea, and cast a critical eye on my 
noble steeds as they are paraded before me; could only just 
afford to keep a single hack in England ; India certainly has its 
advantages, ; 
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(4) The colonel recommends us to learn something of ‘the 
language of the country, it may be of the utmost value to us 
later on. Jones and I (we are chums, and go shares in a bunga- 
low) take his advice, and hire an old codger to instruct us ; it is 
exhausting work in the hot weather; but, by making proper 
arrangements, wekeep pretty cool. (I don’t think, however, an 
Oxford tutor would have stood it !! !) 





3.n® 


(5) In the cool of the evening we usually go off to a tennis- 
party, a polo match, or something of that sort, Iam trying my 
hand at the latter game, it looks so easy; I find I can hit the 
ball easily enough when the pony is standing still, and I can 
gallop after the ball as quickly as any other fellow, but when I 
get up to it I invariably miss hitting it; however, under the 
kindly tuition of Jones, I am making some progress in the 
game. I wonder if I shall ever get my regimental colours. 





(6) Don't know what has come over Jones of late, Instead of 
being absorbed in his usual literature—Zhe Field, Ruff’s 
Guide to the Turf, etc., etc.—I find him taking an intelligent 
interest in Tennyson, Byron, and other poets; hope he is not 
sickening for some dire disease. Going to a picnic the other 
day I got some light on his case; when we got home I advised 
him to buy a larger umbrella; it was then he informed me of 
his engagement-—— 
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(7) To the prettiest girl in the station. Jones is-a@ great 
favourite in the regiment. We decide to do the wedding in 
proper style ; a bishop is caught who ties the knot; the aisles 
are lined with soldiers; two of us subs, in correct postillion 
costume, and with wedding favours flying, drive the bride to 
po in a carriage and four, to the admiration of the brides- 
maids, 


Diary of a Walk to Town. 


9 a.m.—Glad I turned over a new leaf and decided to walk to 
town. I always did say walking up was the healthiest way; only 
sorry I didn’t take to it before, Feel quite young again—am 
certain this will add several years to my life. Have finally decided 
to do so always. . 

9.10 a.m.—Just passed the railway station and saw several men I 
know waiting their turn for tickets. Smileironically. What fools 
to get hot for nothing! Feel that I have thebest of it. Thoroughly 
enjoying this exhilarating walk. What a charming morning ! 

9.15 a.m.—Jones and Brown just. passed on a ‘bus. Private 
opinion—Jones and Brown both fools! Can’t see what a man 
could possibly enjoy more than walking. So sorry I didn’t take to 
it years ago. 

9.30 a.m.—Think, as I save sixpence by walking, might indulge 
inadrink. Walking most enjoyable, but does make one thirsty. 

9.40 a.m.—Rather nice girl, that. Stayed longer than I intended 
though—but this entre nous. Had.a.bitterantt start out like a new 
man. Feel like walk-. ero 
ing miles,-whith is 
fortunate, as I have 
yet miles to walk, ‘ 
Robinson just passed \ + Hi 
ona ‘bus, Robinson ide Mi Ij 
is a fool. ey 

9.45 a.m, — Sorry Wy 
now I had that 
bitter. Just remem- 
ber that the “ Doves ” 
keeps the only bitter 
worth drinking. 
Think I must have 
another—— will still 
leaye me twopence 
to the good—limbs 
want lubricating for 
a walk, 

9.48 a.m,—That’s 
better — no; bitter. 
Must.hurry a_ bit 
now tp make up for 
lost time, 

9.50 azm.—Glad I 
walked. Makes one 
somewhat tired, 
though; » Believe 
these boots are a 
trifle tight. 

9.55 a.m.—Cobbles 
just passed on a ’bus. 
Cobbles smiled. 
Pheugh! Am feel- 
ing warm. Bother 
these boots, my feet 
are quite aching. 





accountant,” 









(8) Who should turn up the night before the wedding but my 


old boardship acquaintance, the M.P. travelling for the sake of 
his health; he is invited to. the wedding; in the hurry and 
scurry next morning we forgot to send a conveyance for him, 
but. b3ing a man of resource he arrived in due course ; his get- 
up is that of the park in the height of the season, his convey- 


ance a camel, 


10 a.m.—Afraid I shan't reach.town by a quarter past ten, 
Declare these wretched boots make me feel quite sick, 


this 


miles yet. 
Must have a whisky. 


10.2 a, m.—That makes up the s 


me good.  Pheugh ! 


It was an ext 


inary combination, 


Two 


ce ; but suppose the walk does 
What on earth is the matter with my feet? 


10.5 a.m.—Confound these boots. Hi !—cabby. Mansion House as 


sharp as you can, 


P.S.—Jones must have his joke, 
up to town as a rule, and was sure if I walked, [ should soon bust 


up altogether. 


Jones thinks he is funny ; I don't, 


A Little Later in the Season. 


Manager of Theatre.—“ Dear me! business is falling off terribly. 
Must do something——Oh, of course, I’!1 send for a chartered 





Yeh er a Tet 


Sha’n't walk to town again. 
He says he knew I ‘bussed 


[ Does 8o.] 


Enter Char te) ea NEG 1 ntant: ’ OE GORI He,t row 


Chartered Acciuntant.—“ Good morning. What can I do for you?” 
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No. 20.—~KNIGHT RIDER STREET. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORTCUTS. 
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Manager.—* Well, 
I'm doing terrible 
business with my 
show, so I want you 
to examine my 
books,” 

Chartered Accoun- 
tant, — “ Certainly, 
What do you want 
me to prove ?” 

Manager, — “ Oh, 
the usual thing— 
that I have taken, 
and am taking, more 
money with this show 
than any previous 
one.” 

Chartered Au. 
countant, — “Cer. 
tainly.” [And,los 
it is done. | 


A SHEET of note. 
paper is stationery, 
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“Fun” in Court. 


(The latest leading cases, 
and some misleading 
ones.) 


BETTER LANGUAGE. 

Magistrate. — What 
have you to say in an- 
swer to the charge? 

Ted the Tiddley Man. 
—Say, yer wishop/ I’ve 
got ter say as that there 
blank, dash, asterisk, 
hyphen 

Magistrate. — Better 
language, fellow, better 
language ! 

Ted the Tiddley Man. 
—Better langitech, yer 
wishop ? Perish me 

ink, if [ ain’t bin a 
better all me life, an’ if 
so be as yer wishop’s a 
book-maker, why me 
better langitch is as how 
you'll stick me a dollar 
on Swiftleg to win, an’ 
a dollar for one, two, 
three ! 


* ” ” 


HAD AN EYE TO THE 
INEVITABLE, 


The Bench.—You may 
ask the witness any 
question you wish to put 
to him, 

The Accused (to Po- 
liceman XXX),—When 
I first seen you, did I 
have a quartern o’ Jrish 
whisky in a bottle, and 
did I offer it to you, and 
did you drain it every 
drop, and then chuck the 
bottle into the canal ? 

Policeman XXX lift- 
ing his hands in pious 
horror).—Lord ! no, you 
never had no signs of no 
bottle about you ! 

The Accused, — Well, 
then, let me tell you— 








MORE LIKE HIS DAD EVERY DAY: 


“Lf: Dp, 
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Mrs. G. O. Varney.— Don’t you think, darling, little Georgie grows very like his 


papa?” 


Her Bosom Friend.—“ Just like him, dear, I thought so just now, when the little 


darling was putting his arms round my neck and kissing me,” 


The Bench.—That will do. You must not make statements to 


the witness, And, indeed, I want to hear no more. Notonly are you 
guilty of drunkenness, but of attempting to blacken the character 
of an officer of the law, who on his oath denies your infamous alle- 
gation, I shall sentence you—— . 

The Accused.—One moment, sir. When I gave that there bobby 
that there whisky I knowed the ungrateful dog would lag me if he 


once-——— 


couldn't get no more out o’ me, so I thought as I'd play a bit o’ 


barney on him. Being pretty handy wif my fingers, while he was 
drinkin’ the whisky, | popped the cork o’ the bottle in the left- 
hand pocket o' his great coat. He may hev taken it out again afore 
now ; but if he aint, why I kin describe that there cork hacritly, 








(Awkward pause.) 


Nasty. 


Horticultural. 


Ir is reported that ladies are now going in for gardening. What 
more natural than that the daughters of Eve should incline to 
following the craft of Adam ? 
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and if your worship 
would hev him exa- 


_ mined, and that there 


cork turns out to be 
there still, wal, then— 

The Bench.—This is a 
singular story. . . . 
I think you will not 
mind handing your 
great coat t2 me, that I 
may personally test the 
truth of it. 

(Overcoat handed up 
CORK FOUND. Police 
man severely repri- 
manded, Accused tri- 
umphantly acquitted.) 


An Up-to-Date 
Excuse. 


Beak (to patrician 
inebriate), — ‘ What 
have you to say to the 
charge ?”’ 

P, I.—“ Aw, I’spose, 
sir, you have paid atten- 
tion to the teachings of 
Ibsen and Zola. I can 
only plead hewedity, a 
positive disease in our 
family. My lot have 
been at the game for 
centuries. ‘Pon my 
honaw, my ancestor who 
came ovah with William 
was fined forty bob ora 
month for dwunkenness 
by the first Norman 
magistwate appointed in 
England !” 

(On suspicion of in- 
sanity P.I. remanded for 
examination by an M.D ) 


Why is the Duke of 
Cambridge like the 
morning milk ?-- Because 
he is in Cannes. 


THE Progressive 
L.C.C.’s ideal of single- 
blessedness, — Unifica- 
tion. 


The Suburban Idiot.—“ Talking about the army, you might not 
think it to look at me; but, do you know, I had half a mind 


She (interrupting —Oh, so innocently).—*“ Had you really? I should 
like to have known you then.” 











BREAD & BISCUITS 
As Supplied to H.M. the Queen, 


PREVENT INDIGESTION. 








will be defrayed) to— 


§. FITTON & SON, MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 


Wholesale Agents for the Hovis Biscuits in England :— 
The NATIONAL BAKERY C0., LTD., Brewery Road, Islington, NX. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ Hovis,” or, if what is supplied 
as “ Hovis” is not satisfactory, please write, sending samp!e (the cost 


of which 
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The Way of Transgressors at the Court. 


THE way of transgressors, according to the specimen 7ransgressor 
just produced at the Court Theatre, is to resent the punishment they 
have deliberately incurred. There is, perhaps, a touch of nature in 
this, It is, of course, very bard upon a man who—with his eyes 
open and in pure (or impure) selfishness—breaks a law, that he 
should suffer—if not exactly the “ penalty”—considerable incon- 
venience as the result. Eric Langley, the Court Transgressor (this 
is not a newly-institated officer of the Royal household) has com- 





AH ~. 


Ne ie Oe 





mitted bigamy,and (naturally) has a grievance against the marriage 
laws. Weare ourselves acquainted with a respectable burglar who 
has his own ideas as to the justice of the laws regulating the 
protection of property, and there are doubtless many other people 
in the various criminal walks of life upon whom the statutes of the 
realm press rather heavily. This ought to be seen to. 

Meantime, let’s write plays about it. That won't hurt anyboldy— 
or do anybody any good (unless they are good plays). A _ play 
succeeds or fails according as it is a good play or a bad play, and 
quite irrespective of any “ purpose” that may be lingering about it. 
This particular play, broadly speaking, is a good play. Inspite of 
“high falutin’’’ here and there, and some minor crudities, it is a 
work showing very acute and very uncommon dramatic insight. 
The subordinate characters show care and observation, and the 
cleverly-developed climax to the third act held the oldest stagers 
among us in thrall, and compelled ourdelighted admiration. Making 
“the villain” a clergyman is just one of those little bits of special 
pleading whereby your writer with a purpose so often stultifies 
himself. Clergymen would naturally back up tke marriage laws, 
Make your clergyman wicked and mean, and it follows that the 
marriage laws must be wicked and mean, too.— Q, E. D. 

Mr. A. W, Gattie (the author) is lucky not only in having Miss 
Olga Nethersole as the exponent of his principal character, but in 

itching ber in a “ psychological moment,” when all the wonderful 
things in her we have seen promising from time to time, under un- 
favourable, or not very favourable, circumstances, bave both reached 


level ypme at and fi und a suitab|] Op pe rtunity. Without multiply- 


ing words, it may be said that there are now few things beyond this 
lady’s reach in the walks of serious drama, We may not altogether 
agree with her when she says “this man loved me so that he did not 
hesitate to bring himself within the criminal law ’—we may rather 


think that “this man so loved bimself that he did not hesitate to 
leyrade an unsuspecting Woman in order to gratify himself ”—but 
we feel she ought to be right, her manner and touch are so true 
throughout. Mr. Elwood, Mr. Brookfield, Mr. J. Fernandez, Mr. 
Bucklaw, Mr, Seymour Hicks, Miss Fanny Coleman, and Miss Bessie 
Hatton perform the other parts each with individual skill and finish, 
DE ODDER $MAN., 


The Parent's Pocket-Book ; and Disinterested 
Advertiser. 
IV, 
How TO MANAGE A GROWN-UP DAUGHTER. 

1, You can’t «lo it, 

2, Give her her own wey; it will save her the trouble of 
taking it. 

3. Pay for her dresses, if you can afford to. Her dressmaker will 
sue you if you don’t, I would advise you, for your own good, ta 


. 
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yersuade her, if you can, to deal only with Madame Gussett et Cie,* 
who will allow you longer credit and larger discount than any other 
firm in the trade. 

4. If she takes a fancy to any man you do not want her to marry, 
tell her you have set your heart on her marrying him, and swear she 
shall never marry anyone else. You can then give her a free hand, 
and she wouldn’t have him if he was the only man left. 

5. If there is any man you want her to marry, kick him out of 
your house, order the servants never to admit him, distribute man- 
traps and spring guns and bull dogs all round your grounds, lock her 
up in her room, and vow if she marries him you won’t leave her a 
penny. You will not have to wait long after that for the elope- 
ment. 

6. If your daughter is plain and somewhat shy, Jagger’s 
Complexion Varnish will effect a complete cure, and enable her to 
put a good face on under all circumstances. 

7. If she bas no voice, encourage her to sing whenever you give a 
party. It will attract attention to her, and give your guests an 
excuse for complimenting her. Never mind the neighbours, By 
the way, Hackle’s Voice Jujubes will be of great assistance to her—if 
she takes enough of them. 

8. If you are a poor man, teach your daughter how to dance and 
play the piano. She can learn cooking and dressmaking and those 
things after sbe is married. Busker’s Pianos are what you want. 
Mention this book when you go to buy one. 

9, Parents who want any more advice about managing their 
children, or their households, or other people’s households, can have 
t on sending a stamped envelope and postal orders for as much as 
they can afford, tothe author. The postal orders are only necessary 
in case the author’s advice should be heavy and require extra 
pestage. If it does rot, the parent may rest assured that they will 


‘edt . 


be applied in some worthy manner of which he will never have any 
need to be ashamed. 


I have no motive in saying this. Iam a married man myself, but I do not wea 


lresses.—AUTHOR. 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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Mr. EUGENE STAFFORD (Opera Comique). 


To meet whom must afferd pleasure to everybody. 
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Hi! Men. 
NEW TORCHER, 
IT having been brought to our notice that. ; 
: e that,in scripti 

reports of fashionable weddings, the =o ae 5 

friends have been either altogether ignored, or merely mentioned i: 

a by-the-way manner, we have ventured to suggest a radical change 

a trust oe ow noted by such of our contemporaries 

as make a speciality of su is is i : 

+ oS y cn reports, This is the sort of thing we 

A really smart wedding was pulled off y 

A z Ws yesterday at St. Vitus's 

Fester Square, before a large and distinguished audience. wise 

when the Bishop of Bungaloo, assisted by the Rev. Charles 

Cuatelaine and the Rev. Tripley Chiffon united Captain Reginald 

de Buggins, heir to the ancient barony of Bethnal-le-Green, to 

Bessie Golightly, the lady top-boot dancer, The bridegroom was 

superbly dressed ina black frock coat, which fitted tightly to the 

figvre, handsomely trimmed with priceless buttons and braid 
ANS, 
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I couldn’t understand it ; up till supper-time he was so attentive, but afterwards he was 


AFTER 


quite cool.” 


Her Dearest Friend.—* That 


Was alter 





you had unmasked, ] suppose,” 


FUN. 55 


beneath which peeped the sweetest pair of shepherd's plaid trousers. 
Patent shoes, a red tie, a white camellia, a spotless dickey sur- 
mounted by a perfect revelation in collars, and clean cuffs completed 
one of the most charming and refined pictures it has ever been our 
lot to gaze upon. His best man, the Hon, Billy Plunger, looked 
all there in one of Messrs, Aminadab's thirty-shilling suits, the gift 
of the bride. Lord Bethnal-le-Green, jaunty as ever, in spite of his 
enormous age, looked very breezy and refreshing in boating 
flannels, But the honours of the day were with Mr, Blitherin 
Balderdash, the celebrated comic singer, who gave the bride away. 
Any‘hing more quaintly picturesque than his get-up it would be 
difficult to imagine. Checks, spots, and stripes struggled wildly to 
be the most conspicuous on his portly person, till it made one giddy 
to look at him. Even the Bishop seemed struck, To sum it up in 
a sentence, it was a perfect Aarmony of disvords, and was un- 
doubtedly the most conspicuous feature of a really recherché and 


in‘eresting function. 


Marriage Lines. 


WE quite believe the moon is responsible for 


‘ae the tide. Spinsters and bachelors wouldn't be- 
a hd a come tied if they weren't moonstruok. 

Weed Marriage Licenses—A lot of quarrellings and 
’ bickerings and petty contentions that never 


occur befure marriage. 

Why do we say “ Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on ?”— Because a bridal rain (bridle- 
rein) imphes subjugation and control. 

Lucid Description of the Marriage Process :— 
One won one and another won one, being two 
won ones become one won one, 

It is considered a cruel and contemptible 
thing to take a person’s good name; and yet, 
though the bride always takes the bridegroom's 
vood name (if he’s got one), you never hear the 
bridegroom grumbling about it. 

Our Strapped-down Cynic says the marriage 
service is very justly called “the Selemnization 
of Matrimony” — matrimony being such an 
unwise proceeding that it can stand a lot of 

Solomon izing! (Chuckit! Ed. F.) 


An Appeal. 


How long is Europe doomed tu sce 
Iconoclastic Anarchy 
Demanding she should bend the 
knee 
To phantasies aérial ? 
Imperial supremacy. 
And all that makes her great and 
free, 
Denounced as wanton tyranny. 
How long will England bear 
wi’ all? 
For sbe, too, has to plan defence 
‘Gainst blows at her pre-eminence, 
The accent indicating whence, 
And in what treasonable sense 
Is used the word “ Jmpair-we- 
all,’ 


An I1)-Timed Addition 


(ross Boss.—“ What the Mephis- 
topheles makes you 8o late this 
morning ?” 

Craven Clerk, —“ Very sorry, sir, 
but my wife has had—has been 
—mum, mum—Ah, that is, sir, | 
have just had an addition to the 
family.’ 

(ross Boss.—* To the family, 
sir !—addition to the family ! Then 
I'll have you to know that the 
only aiditions I pay you for are 
additions in my ledger, and youll 


be gcod erough to have your 
family additions out of office 
hours!” 


What the Il, A, ©. chappics 
said after Miss Eva Greville and 
Miss Bonheur had danced,—*“ Quel 
Bonheur!’ and “ Did you Eva?” 
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Original. 


Theatrical Mana- 
ger: “If you'll re- 
member, Mr. Scrib. 
bler, I commissioned 
you to write me a 
pantowime contain- 
ing nothing but 
original jokes; 
whereas there is not 
a single witticism in 
the book to hand 
which I have not 
seen before,” 

Author; “ Pre. 
cisely, In accordance 
with your instruc. 
tions I have been to 
no end of trouble to 
select those especial 
jokes which have 
formed the basis of 
all others; there. 
fore, I maintain that 
every witticism in 
my book is strictly 
au original one,” 
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THE OPINION OF A LITTLE DUCK. 


He,—“ I wonder why they call this the Barn Dance,” 
She,—*“ I suppose because it’s such a goose step,” 


ABANDONED. 
The probable attitude of the Gladstonian Party. 









* Hope On! 
Hope Ever!” 


Leo, the Loving 
One.—‘ You refuse 
my offer now, dear- 
est, but—er—as your 
heart is not engaged, 
I shall—er— strive to 
win you yet. May I! 
hope that you will 
marry me, darling, if 
I—er—if I prove my 
love to you by=— 
ahem—by—by the 
devotion of a life- 
time ?” 

Leonora, the Love- 
less One. — “ Well, 
dear boy, there's no 
telling what I 
mightn’t do in that 
case. Anyhow, you 
may step round when 
your lifetime is over, 
and I'll let you 
know.” 
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THE TOUCH OF VANISHED HAND. 


. (For Cartoon Verses see next page.) 
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Grand Cosmopolitan Concert, 


Reconciled. : . 
A New Year's Curtain- Raiser, to precede the Great European Drama, To be held wherever convenient, on the earliest opportunity. 
“ PEACE OR WAR.” PROGRAMME.—Parr I. 
See Cartoon, 

Curtain rises and discovers the Baporer wien gazing from his OVERTURE ... .. BY ALL ~~ Se ae Posse2041 
Palace window on the cro athered below. : ” y 

The Emperor.—Ah! how they gather to behold this man, SONG ... oar , = a. ” ag pees = 

This Statesman exiled from the cares of State, SONG ... “SC + ee . a- Mr Waseas, 

This Master Builder of the modern world ! DUET .... ons “The Old Mill” =... ee Mr. Hops. 

tus che py deplompes oven GONG... Laon a lank” My Janey Bazroon 

Am shadowed nd bis tness, It is well SONG ... “ Sweet Spirit, hear my Prayer” Mr. W. T. STEAD. 

Sergeves . RECITATION “Let Dogs delight to Bark,” &c. Mr. CHARLEY 


That we should meet again ; and if perchance (By kind permission of Mr. Corbett.) MITCHELL. 


A way be found to bridge the wid’ning gulf a 
Of all. these exiled weare (lias too were well. SONG ...  .. “ wepatar bed wrong + yg Pe 
(A sound of cheers is heard.) 4 the Wor soit Mr iteiian, 
Hark how they cheer! And ev'ry cheer condemns 7 is : erly . 
The King whotate this faithful Captain £0, DUET ... “ We never Speak as we pass by <a viata 
wind and wave ; eee aes ' 
bie a ny plot ap pave pect his ship SONG ... “ Drink to me only with thine Eyes” SIR “7 — q 
y or s rj at last. ”- casein et 
ree “ongetoad as bee peace, and where SONG ... ‘“Jt’s another Colour now” Sir FREDK. LEIGHTON 
Untroubled waters bare her bravely up, Part II. ly 
I took command and bade the Captain go. SOLO ON THE MOUTH ORGAN ... Mr, W. BE, GLADSTONE. \ 
But he is here. Hark how the people roar! pase til 
i rs; the Empero him. ° 
The meitlerne Princateaent Bidagshe tty ie: sas ) (Subject to the management being able to bring Part II, to a con- i 
Bismarck.— Ah, my King, my liege, clusion in the course of the evening.) : 
Your kindness stings me more than did your scorn. SONG ees oo “Home, Sweet Home Mr. ZIEREN BERG \ 
For I have loved your race, and you not least ; (Special accompaniment, with variations, by Mrs, Zierenberg.) 
And always the sal thought that I should die | haa Mr. WILLIAMS F 
At variance with you has borne me down DUET ... ss “ Meet me once again (of Prussia). 7 
And thoughts of that old King, who loved me well, = — Mr. BISMARCK. \ 
Ani trusted me, and with his dying lips SONG ... des “ After the Ball — Mr. W.G. GRACE, ( 
Still bade me watch the Empire we had built, SONG .. .. “They're after me” Mr, JABEZ BALFOUR 
Would haunt my waking hours and my dreams, GLEE ... ... * Come unto these Yellow Sands ' 
And I could hear bis voice still praying me A THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GROCERS. \ 
To watch, nor let my pride, or yours, obstruct SONG ... io: 30 Very much Warmer there Mr. W. Booru. 
The way to friendly counsel, even though RECITATION ... “ Charge of the Light Brigade Mr, EDISON. 
The gates of office be for ever shut SONG ... ‘Come where the Booze is Cheaper “ 
Against me ; and my pride stil] fought bis voice, Sir WiLFRID LAWson., | 
And then your message came, and I was wroth, SONG ... ve “Get your Hair Cut” M. PADEREWSKI. \ 
And turned away, refused the proffered hand, CORNET SOLO ve cee _ ... Mr. WALTER BESANT, 
(Who will, as usual, blow his o>wn instrument.) 


Then you, my King, forgetting all your pride 
Of place and race, approached me still again ; 

And then I saw how small a thing was pride, A Paradox. 
And I am here. Do with me as you will! 


The Emperor.—Prince, 1 have wronged you! How THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 


can _, atone 
For all the long years lost ? And how—but hush— Me 
(Loth start, as a sonud of troops marching to muffled «WELL Foe Lb» * 
hes * D 


— —__.. 


LA REINE BLANCHE.—The Drury Lane “ principal boy.” 


drums is heard, The room grows dark, becomes (  yirTLEr a. ) 
0 






light again, and the Emperor William J. is seen 




























standing between them.) _ bY THY Mase j 
a ‘ae 
William I,—Son of my svn, and thou, old friend and >" aad 
true, a 
Let there be peace between you; for your aim, OL 
Through diverse means, is still your country’s 
good, 
No man s0 old but that the light of his 
Long-aged experience can pierce the gloom, 
Illuminating all the depths of doubt. 
No man so young but that his eager mind, 
Keen to reform, can teach his elders much. 
Despise not thou the King, O Prince! And thou. 
Sprung from my loins, lean on him who was 
My staff and bulwark in the bygone years, 
And still believe him, 'spite of envy’s tongue, 
Your Empire’s builder, and your Kingdom's 
friend. wy 
Work ye together, let your anger cease, 
And hold the Empire in inviolate peace. 
(He joins their hands.) xe fini O 
(Voices heard singing, The Watch by the Tthine.”’) Typ 
[CurTAIN, ] ”" “> hy 
: , mr 2 GQ|_EUEEE AA 
Warning to the Thirteen Club. WO Vig Se Sateen atta 
There was a young man of Mauritius, ~ ¥ . Lit! Aa Sis vt ASN RES 
Just thirteen, and so superstitious ; : GIruteh, ! 1€94 Hi! |! I \y (ih , Lenses pst i \ SS 
In avoiding a ladder, a ) | (Hinay IK , 
He stepped on an adder, slit’ ip 
An 


And the verdict was—“ Most injudicious,”’ / No. 21.—LITTLE MOoR-FIELDS 
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Miss Prettypert.—“ The last century must have been ever so much more picturesque than this. 
Young Sandhurat.—“ No ; because I should have been a hundred years too previous to have fallen in love with you.” 


(And Miss P. was heard shortly afterwards to declare that she thought the young men of the day were really improving.) 





Don’t you wish you'd lived in it ?” 


To your belles, belles, belles, belles, belles, belles, belles, 


alas ites om, Se. Fane Edition When ye forfeit all your fortune to your belles f 
of the Classics. e orfeit all your re ti | 
No 13.—EDGAR ALLAN POE. I was a child, and she was a child, 


IT was night in the lonesome October Se tent lteaiiein br thn One 
When mypenser sage rte But she war’n’t no joy : for whene’er I guy 
Pee was ta ep to ¢ an up ene fone For a pen’orth 0’ sweets one “d.,” 
An t e creature 1s surely unsober ! She said, with a love that was more than love, 
Said the hospital doctor austere, j Walf whacks. old fellow !°.ahid she 
66 ; . ' “9 ‘ Je 
She is far, far from sober, I fear! But, when she would a pen’orth o’ sweetstuff buy, 
But the nurse, having stooped to disrobe her, Sat the chads of asian of 0 ootet wee 11 


Remarked, “ Ah! the truth is quite clear : 8 7 
My poor child, you are perfectly sober, 
, Bat half dead with Sai lacing my dear!” By a route obscure and lonely, 
* * * To my landlord all unknownly, 
Fear the dodges of the belles— I have here arrived but newly 
Artful belles, From an ultimate dim Thule— 
O ye heirs to land and houses! O ye cash-possessing swells ! From a diggings where Yours Trnly 
For their cooing and their wooing Scorned to pay his rent-dues du 
Will induce you to propose : . ° ° 
But, alas for your undoing! Much I struggled that ungainly fowl to carve, 
How the tears of your boo-hooing Till upon me all too plainly fell a loud, hila 
Will be damp on cheek and nose, From the guests, amused at seeing that same f 
When ye find, find, find To a lady's lap, and being shuffled thence v 
That your flames have but been kind And the lady’s dress, which cost her golden s« 
To evoke the breach of promise which their callousness compels, Made by some Parisian maker pd a — of p 
She shall wear 


And when “ damages” are owing to your belles, belles, belles, 


r\ 
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EXPERIENCES OF A SUBALTERN ORDERED ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Agts 





(1) We at last start on the long-expected expedition, The 
first village we enter is quite deserted, with the sole exception 
of some poultry, which afford us some capital pistol practice 
and prove a grateful addition to the mess larder, 
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_ (2) The next village is also deserted. We come across one 
inhabitant, however, a little black pickaninny who has been 
left behind in the hurry by the fugitives. It is a puzzle to 
know what todo with him. The doctor, who has a kind heart 
and kids at home, undertakes to look after him till the parents 
turn up. N.B.—The doctor has found his way to the boys 
= by feeding him on barley sugar and other medical com- 
orts. 


(3) Before the expedition is half over we think notbing of 
doing our own washing. Jonesand I have become so proficient 
in the work that we propose starting a laundry when we retire 
that from the service! ! , : 
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(4) At last we get some real fighting. Poor Jones’ gets 
knocked over. When I see him go down [ naturally rush to. 
pick him up and carry him out of range. Got a leg broken for 
my pains. The colonel is good enough to say it was a deuced 
plucky thing to do, and is going to recommend me for a V.C. 
Tell him it is a thing any fellow would have done. He then 
said : ‘‘ Well, you’re the only fellow who did it!” Won’t Miss 


J—— be awfully pleased ? 














(5) With a broken lez and bad fever I am useless out in 
India. The doctor insists on my going home, Am met at 
Southampton by my people, and also by the Jenkinsons, who 
carry me off to Brighton to recruit. Under Miss J.’s kind and 
constant care [ graduaily pick up. 











(6) Am soon well enough to stay with the Jenkinsons. Mamma 
Jenkinson is awfully proud of me, and never gets tired of intro- 
ducing me as “her distinguished future son-in-law.” I hate this 
sort of thing. sonow when Miss J. and I hear carriage wheels 
(we are quicker at hearing than Mrs. J.), we fly from the house 
and hide in the grounds. 
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(7) Hear I am to havea V.C, I am ordered to go to Windsor 
to have it pinned on by the Queen’s own hands, Miss J, 
brushes and burnishes me up for the occasion. She makes me 
sit on the central seat so as not to get dusty, and implores me 
not to lean back—I may disarrange my back hair, Get awfully 
nervous as I approach Windsor; really begin seriously to wish 
I had not saved Jones’s life. 


A 
The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HIGHLY MorRAL NOVEL WITH A HIGHLY NOVEL MORAL, 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K, 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 

No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
insure your life before reading it on a railway journey, Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals. 


CHAPTER V., 
(By Backyard Skipling.) 
ANOTHER STORY, 


THAT is where the true philosophy of the unthinking makes 
itself manifest. If a man, and especially a woman, thinks evil, 
that is quite sufficient to prove that he, or she, more particularly 
she, committed evil. Which is how it happens that there are so many 
things happening everywhere every day without anybody else 
knowing anything about them, This Funnilla mystery, for instance, 
If the magistrate had not been a Spiritualist, with a leaning towards 
Theosophy, she would have got off. As it was, this magistrate 
believed in so many things that he did not understand, that when 
such a simple affair as an impossible murder came up for his con- 
sideration he was completely nonplussed. But where was the 
evidence? In India—which I know all about, and about which 
nobody else knows anything—they like to have proof before they 
hang a man, though they give him fifty bad names, In England, 
so I am told, they like spicy evidence, and the opinion of great daily 
papers; which shows that they order some things differently in 
different countries. But that is another story. 

The incident of Mulvaney and the Sour Apples when on sentry go 
is a case in point. Mulvaney—But that is another story. To con- 
tinue, Funnilla, who killed Cock—I mean who murdered Jones, the 
Stage hand. He was said to be in Funnilla’s way ; yet he was in 
Cornwall. Watson Sherlcck, who got blown into this narrative by 
accident, having been sacked by his last employer —Watson Sherlock, 
then, discovered that a man named Jones had been murdered in 
Cornwall, and to escape detection, Funnilla had given a garden 
party the same afternoon of the day that she had committed the 
deed some three hundred miles away. This was a smart move on 
her part as everyone must acknowledge. But how did she do it, 
and why? 

A snap shot of the detective camera had secured a back view of 
the assassin bolting off to the railway station after the crime, 
Party killed could only ejaculate Jones and Fun——and then he 
expired. Prisoner herself acknowledged that dress worn by escap- 
ing individual was hers, or something like a dress she once had, 
Also bonnet strings floating in the breeze. Her bonnet strings 
floated in breeze like that when she ran, Well, that’s fair sailing 
if you like, 
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(8) The wedding is an accomplished fact; I cannot describe 
it, It was a kaleidoscope of champagne, rice, slippers, favours, 
frock-coats, uniforms, silks, satins, delightful bridesmaids, and 
pretty speeches, We decided to spend our honeymoon by making 
a driving tour, Mrs. J., lowever, insisted upon us leaving the 
house in the orthodox way (a carriage and pair of greys). The 
tandem, therefore, awaited us in the seclusion of a neighbour- 
ing lane, wkere we exchanged vehicles, 


Stranger gave evidence, and proved that, with the aid of a 
Spook from India, anyone could be in two places at once, if not 
more. Watson Sherlock said he arrested prisoner by telegraph. 
Had never made a mistake in his life, and swore by all the Tommy 
Atkinses in creation, But the Court would not hear him further, 
Court understood that Tommy Atkins was an authority on oaths, and 
they were satisfied, conclusively arguing that it is a fine thing to 
have a reputation—even if it is a bad one. 

What had the prisoner to say in her defence? 

Nothing. And she said it. All the guests at her garden party 
supported her. They had been acquainted with Spirits all their 
lives, So had prisoner more or less. Committed for trial. 

Funnilla pleaded that she had been shopping in Regent Street on 
the morning of the murder. Could not remember the shops she 
visited—went to so many. Plea logically proved to be false. 

No one in the wide world to stand up for her, World so fearfully 
narrow, because she was born in Clare Market, as the Stranger 
maliciously informed the Judge, “ Why, oh why did the Stranger 

rsecute her after that night in the rain?” No answer, so the jury 
rought her in guilty, being hungry and anxious to get home, 

Just as the Judge assumed the black cap and was about to 
sentence Funnilla, in walked the murdered man—Jones the Stage 
hand! Consternation well expressed. But that is another story, 

TO BE CONTINUED, 


Converting the Heathen. 


IF civilisation requires an apology, 

’Tis the way that it mixes up trade with theology. 
When our Missions to Heathens traverse foreign oceans 
The traders go, too, with a shipload of notions, 

If the souls of the heathen or the Englishmen’s purses 
Gain most, I'l] endeavour to show in my verses, 

I'd fain leave the reader to state the amount 

We might honestly place to our Credit account. 


In exchanging their goods most tremendous the rate is, 
But we give them the Bible and good “ advice gratis,” 
We supply them with idols, exported from Brum, 
With a reasonable mixture of Ritual and Rum. 

As a sure panacea for folly and sin, 

We give them the Gospel diluted with Gin. 

That the truth be proclaimed ever louder and louder, 
We teach them the laws both of God and Gunpowder, 


To make a bad Qhristian we spoil a good heathen, 
And Civilisation’s advantage we see then ; 

For mad with bad rum, he kicks o'er the traces, 

And makes it too hot for the noble pale-faces. 

In a true Christian spirit quite worthy our nation, 
Our retaliation means extermination. 

We seize on their idols, and then we abolish ‘em, 

And the heathen’s no more, because we demolish em, 
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and Books, value 
94, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, 
The First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January 31st, 18 


41,904 


of each wrapper—that portion containing the headin, 


























i ‘‘SUNLIGHT”’ Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of | . t a 
SSUNLIGHT SOAP." ‘These called the “Coupons,” are to be sent, enclosed with a sheet of paper OB which the Pe nro tmarked on the Postal Wrenn 
f cor tin, postage paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, ht, n i ’ e 

and address, and the sumber 0! coupons ‘op left-hand corner), with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 

. ’ Litho 7 = ' . ‘ Value of Prizes given each Total Value of Priz 
bis | Uae i wie OPP ae month in each district. | the dlsrietsduriag it 
trict nto Jistricts, as unde ” cl alae $$ 

iL dont I ) 

M PEND Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the & 8. | d. £ 8B a 

3 MIDDLESEX, KENT, | 1@réest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will | 
and SURREY. ’| each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady’s or Gent’s “ Premier’ Safety ee 0 0 9600 

4 NORTHUMBERLAND, | Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,” WRRMS BO. ccccccccccercccccsesccecvssess ‘¢) | 0 

‘ORK. . ’ 
ie oo The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner's option, a Lady’s 

& CUMBERLAND, WEST- | or Gent's ‘ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 4s... 

ORELAND, LANCA- 

SIRE 4 ISLE of{MAN. | The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... 

Ce PORD SHIRE, | The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 84  O 9 8064 0 0 
Sennen Wo | [he next 400 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. 6d. 50 9, 0 4800 0, 0 
dt oli The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. .... 52 10 | O 5040 0 | 0 

7 NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 1 Thenext 1,000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 1s. .... 50 0 0 4800 0 | 0 
DERBYSHIRE, LIN- A RIE A | 
COLNSHIRE, LEICES- S 50 0 0 4800 0! 0 
TERSHIRE, WAK- ROI LES. 
WICKSHIRE, RUT- | 50 0 0 4800 0 0 
ger ye . 7 - [—The Competitions will Close the last day of each month. Coupons received = 

OLE, $8 ‘O1.4,5 1 too late for one month’s competition will be put into the next. | 

CAMB RIDGESHIRE, 41904 O 0 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, [1.—Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will 


NORTHAMPTON: | be disqualified 
SHIRE, BEDFORD- | are deharred from c 
SHIRE, and OXFORD- |“ a yee 
BHIRE. 


® ESSEX, HERTFORD- . on j 

SHIRE, BUCKING- | after each competition closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for 

HAMSHIRE, BERK-]| Postage, but iu all casea where this is done, “ Stamp enclosed ” should be written on 

SHIRE, > | SSE xX, the form 

HAMPSHIRE, WILT- a 

SHIRE, GLOUCES-|  IV.—Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of 

aaeeene Ray cg their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to 

‘ 4 5 . “4y ) tS “s ? CCA oe a y ( F es eye ? >) > } ; > ‘ 5 

SHIRE. DEVoN.| 2°CeP the award of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. 

SHIRE, CORNWALL, “Tue Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “Premier” Cycles (Highest Award, World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1493), manufactured by the “ Premier" Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry, and 14, Holborn Viaduct London, 


ISLE OF WIGHT, and 


fitted with Dunlop, 1404 












Employees of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families, 
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_ IIl—A printed list of Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning 
Numbers of Coupons for Books in Oompetitor’s District will be forwarded, 21 days 


Pneumatic Tyres, Salsbury's “Invincible 





Lamp, Lamplugh’s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, 
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cepted who said his 
business was simply 
“a question of duty.” 
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AT COVENT GARDEN. 
“ You've only got to put on a false nose, and no one knows you.” 
“That depends—some animals are known by their ears.” 


St. Valentine. 


A FARCE. 


SCENE.—Any Breakfast Table anywhere. 
TIME.—14th February, 1894 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ,—Any Family you like, 


[Curtain rises and discovers family sitting down to breakfast. 
Parcels and letters on every plate. They open them to slow 
music, | 

Pater.—Ah ! What's this? Tuppence to pay? Carelessness, idiotic 
carelessness, that’s what I call it—— 

Maud.—Oh, how sweet! (Reads) “ The wrinkled azure of the 
spangled deep, and ail the blossoms of its limpid joy, watch o’er you, 
love, when you are wrapt in sleep, and bid you dream of your 
ecstatic boy!” Isn’t it beautiful! What does ‘ecstatic boy” 
mean ? 

Bob.—A boy that’s got ecstatics—a new disease, All right, Jack, 
you young villain. Just wait, that’s all! 

Mater.—Well, to be sure! The hussy! (Reads) * Dear Sir,— 
after you having treated me so kindly, I feel I cannot let this day 
pass without wishing you many happy returns of it.—Your own little 
typewriter, Selina,” (Severely) John, dear, I think this is meant 
for you, my love. 

Pater.—Libellous, that’s what I call it. Infamous! If I were 
only sure who sent What's that ? Who’s Selina? How should 
I know! Oh, this is too much! Madame, I haven't got a type- 
writer! Well, Ican’t help it. Practical joke I suppose. ' 

Angelina.—Gloves? Yes, gloves, dear fellow. What's fhis? 
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(Reads) “If not large enough, Messrs. Thred and Tape will 
change,” Seven three-quarters! Oh, the wretch ! 

Jack,—I daresay you think this is funny, Bob, I don't. 

Maud.—Oh, what a lovely locket ! I think Llike jewellery better 
than poetry. Don't you, Angey ? 

Angelina.—I don’t care for either; give me a useful present. 
(Aside) If not large enough—— He must mean to insult me. 

Pater,—lI'll find out who sent it, if it costs mea fiver; and I’ll— 
I’ll—Heavens! Maria, you would drive a saint mad, I tell you I 
have no typewriters, and do not know any Selinas, 

Mater.—Very well, John. But (thoughtfully) I should so much 
like to see your office during business hours, 

Bob.—Ye gods! What's this? (Aolds up wool-work waistcoat, 
sky-hbiue ground with yellow roses). 

Maud,.—Oh, isn’t this exquisite! What a dear little Cupid, and 
what’s-hisename with the terch! and, look, the darlingest little 
scent-bottle. Isn't it beautiful, Angey ? 

Angelina.—I don’t think it’s beautiful at all, The way the boy’s 
dressed is disgraceful. ( Aside) Seven three-quarters, If not 
large enough will change. (Weeps.) 

[ Enter chapel 

Serrant,—Please, sir, the postman’s called for the tuppence for 
the letter he left this morning. 

Pater. —**""! l= ! ¢ )! 

(Curtain.) 





Tue Fun of the fair, and th 13€ whom, mayhap, ‘twere com- 
plimentary to lescribe as such,—Why, this Fon, of course | 
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Rather “Dick”-y at the Come dy. 

A BEING familiar to the Editors of Comic Journals (and even to 
others) is he (or she) who cannot understand that a jocularity, 
screamingly funny in the private area (from its unexpec tedness and 
spontaneity, or its special applicability to its surroundings and cir- 
cumstances of the moment), is utterly useless and dull for the 
purposes of print, where all is supposed to be deliberately planned, 
It is so easy for this person to be caught by the glamour of the hour 
and to exclaim—“ By Jove ! that’s good enough for Fun! I'll send 


it.” And he does ! 


A. ~Ben! 17'S 
f wLIrtte Fu2zyY- 
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A “LITTLE DIFFERENCE” BETWEEN THE QUEEN AND THE 
MAID OF BATH, 

Under a somewhat similar glamour would Mr, Buchanan appear 
to have been thrown by the “ romantic” (which is high polite for 
lawless and unprincipled) incidents in the career of the famous 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. These incidents, “interesting” and 
noticeable enough in real life, when turned into a play, reveal them- 
selves as the stagiest of the stagev—melodramatic, time-worn and 
familiar. In fact, suspicion is aroused that Sheridan, champion 
plagiarist as he was, actually plagiarised his own career from the 
realms of the dramas, It is more charitable, however, to assume 
that this is but another of Fact’s unblushing appropriation of the 
invention of Fiction. 

Be this as it may, Dick Sheridan is a very ordinary play, to say 
the least of it. Even the added characters—the broken-down 
scholar who becomes the faithful ‘comic servant ” of the hero; the 

ert “abigail ” (as I suppose the author would call her!) who makes 

er mistress’s cause her own and is uncoy in the matter of kisses 
to the comic man, and others—at least take no violent steps on the 
road to originality. The humour is exasperating. 

The play is a thing to see and enjoy, too, nevertheless, The 
mounting is superb and in delightfully good taste, and the acting is 
well-nigh as good as could be. Nervousness, and a slight tendency 
to monotony (perbaps one and the same thing) somewhat marred 
Mr. H. B. Irving's impersonation of Dick, but there can be no doubt 
that the romantic drama is his element, and that be bids fair to take 
a high stand there. Mr, Lewis Waller, as a determined and deadly 
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CHASE AND QUARRY—SYMPTOMS OF A QUARRY-L ! 








THE “RING” OF DEFIANCE. 

“villain”; Miss Vane, as the inevitable ‘ female accomplice”; Mr. 
Brandon Thomas, as the faithful Irish tutor; Mr. Cyril Maude, as 
the old beau (with an impossible, but effective, change of nature in 
the third act) ; and Mr, Sydney Brough, as an airy young knight of 
horsey tastes and conversation, all play with that almost perfect finish 
and “form” which always characterise their work. Miss Pattie 
Browne is at her attractive best as Mrs. Lappet, and Miss Lena 
Ashwell plays prettily and brightly the heroine’s “ devoted friend.”’ 

Miss Winifred Emery’s appearance as “the Maid of Bath” isa 
delight to the eye. It is as though she had walked straight out of 
the famous picture. As for her performance—the gentleness, tender- 
ness, depth of it,—if they are what we now confidently expect of her 
at all times, are none the less praiseworthy and gratifying. 


A Little Society and Royalty. 


The Society of British Dramatic Art did considerable credit to 
itself at the Royalty the other afternoon. Three one-act plays by 
authors (if not exactly ‘“ unknown”) among the “lesser known,” 
were produced, and more than reasonably well acted. Messrs, 
Rothbury, Evans, F. McVicars, and Douglas Gordon, indeed, showed a 
very considerable sense of form and “relative values,” and a good 
deal of quality ; Misses Emilie Calhaem, Eva Williams, and Mary 
Clayton among the ladies being entitled to like praise, Mr. Aubrey 
Chandler has a face which ought to stand him in good stead as an 
impersonator of gloomy or saturnine characters. The pieces were, 
necessarily, of a slight character, and, as might be expected (?), broke 
no very new ground ; the worst that can be said of them is that they 
were no worse than the majority of front pieces. Judith Shakes- 
peare, an incident from Black’s novel, dramatised by Alec Nelson, 





with a mcre convincing Quiney, and more chronological consistency 
of costume, would be a real boon as an opening piece in its poetic 
daintiness, Mr, Lindo'’s T4e Legacy is very bright and smart on 
the ordinary lines, and Mr. Fitzgerald’s 7wo Hearts (the actor’s 
(He)art and the dramatist’s (He)art, no doubt), shows dramatic 
qualities of a promising nature, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, who is 
president of the society, and Mrs, Tree, were present during its 
perfcrmance, and a performance in aid of the funds will ‘be 
given by the former at the Haymarket Theatre on March 28th. 
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Poltwattle’s Valentine. 


Phe og Pde be boys,” You may have heard this before ; but, 
although far from having the charm of novelty to recommend it, it 
has the a ivantage of being a theorem not only axiomatic, but of 
indubitable veracity, unless the other truism, “ Boys will be men — 
if they live long eaouzh,” be preferred. Anyhow, it is a fitting 
motto for the melancholy adventure which here followeth. . 

The boy Poltwattle fell in love (on an average once a month), on 
this particular occasion with more than usual desperation. He used 
phew: = ne lady hed pee me | peer —in the galery to see 
Jé ( ‘ne in buarlesques— wi ‘enge 7) 

Cloth of Gold, Ino, tee. q ell with a Vengeance, Field of 

Do you remember James singing abont— 

“T thought I'd go—sud rosa, 

And see that very naughty play that people call Formosa ; 

But somehow she found it out ; from her there's nothing hid. 

2 Oa! I'll Formosa you,’ she cried, and—'pon my word she did ?” 
There was expression, if you like ! 

And burlesques were occasionally funny then, and the artistes knew 
how to speak funny dialogues then, and actually relied more upon 
their authors than upon 
introduced music - hall 
specialities—that have no 
connection whatever with 
the story—and than upon 
their own ready wit. 

“Ah! them was ’appy 
days, them was.” 

And the gallery was 
sixpence a time, and now 
two stalls are fifteen or 
twenty shillings, and Peter 
does not think the modern 
entertainments worth the 
other fourteen or nineteen, 

The young lady with 
whom these surreptitious 
visits to the Strand were 
made was daughter 

“Of a very rich mer- 

chant who in Lon- 

ding did dwell,” 
and was like the Dinah of 
that doleful ditty, 

“An unkimmon nice 

young gel,” 

“The rich merchant” 
is richer than ever now. 

As Valentine’s Day 
drew near, it became 
necessary —so thought the 
boy Peter—to purchase a 
thing of beauty—and lace 
and scent. 

He did, and it cost him 
half-a-crown, the pcckxet 
money of two weeks and 
a half; the half he mort- 
gaged, Strange to relate, 
even now—notwithstand- 
ing the comparative afflu- 
ence of a member of 
F'Un’'s Staff —half a week’s 
salary (and sometimes all of it) is in the same conditior as that six- 
pence was then. 

Peter P. Poltwattle would trust no one to post that treasure but 
himself, so he went out on the evening previous with the precious 
article in the breast pocket of his overcoat. Met his pal, Teddy 
Francis, who lured him on to going to Astley’s, to see“ Richard III., 
with real horses!” ‘‘ Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow,” 
you know. 

It was very late when they got home, and Peter was tired, and so 
re-tirel at once. 

A few days elapsed, and Peter met the fair object of his devotion , 
and, with an artfulness for which he was always remarkable, led 
the conversation towards the eventful “saint’s day” just passed, 
But the fish woul! not bite. At last he blurted out — 

“ How many did you have, Lottie?” 

“Only one,” replied the maiden, as Peter thought, rather 
sarcastically. Wherefore ’?—he knew not. A silence ensued for a 
second or two, which he at last felt compelled to break with an 
ingenuous— 

‘“ T sent that.” 
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“Then take it back again,” she said, as she dragged a large 
envelope from her pocket, flung it at him, burst into tears, and ran 
away, leaving him stupefiel1 a moment. When he recovered he 
looked at the envelope, It was not his! Only one! What could 
she mean? a 

Mechanically P. P. P. put his hand on his breast, and felt in his 
overcoat pocket —the precious packet ! 

Fatal playhouse proclivities ! 

P. had forgotten it ! 

And he had acknowledged sending another! What wa; that 
other? He took it from i's cover, and revealed —a dire atrocity in 
red and blue! A hideous old woman, with a long, sharp, red nose. 

He ran after her—reached her paternal mansion —and she slammed 
the door in his face. Knocked—the servant said she was “out!” 
And “out” she was ever after when he called. And a letter 
explaining matters was returned unopened, 

Ah! what might have been, Peter—might have had the old 
man's wealth ; instead of which he is Poltwattling for Fux, Well, 
Shakespeare was a great man. so was Scott, so was Byron. But 
neither of them attained the proud eminence of being contributors 
to Fun. Sbakespeare, Scott, and Byron are not everybody after all. 


Legal Advice. 


{ This advice, intended only for 
the imbecile and impecunious, 
has been carefully prepared by a 
gentleman having a wide know- 
ledge of the law, gained as defen- 
dant in civil actians and as 
prisoner in criminal pr« weedings. 
As far as we are personally con- 
cerned it must be considered as 
“ without prejudice.” —Hd. FUN | 

PERPLEXED, — It is 
much simpler than you 
think. The mere fact of 
your wife's mother’s half- 
brother's foster - sister’s 
maternal uncle’s male 
paternal parent being 
heir-at-law does not pre- 
vent you from voluntarily 
winding yourself up ; nor, 
on the otber hand, does 
it secure you against being 
indicted as a_ public 
nuisance, The better way 
would be for you to apply 
to the County Council for 
a mandamus to quash the 
defendant, as in that case 
the landlord would not be 
able to garnish your furni- 
ture, nor could the man 
uext door obtain an in- 
junction to restrain your 
ancient light, This being 
so, you would naturally 
plead not guilty, and 
come out on bail or ticket 
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THE NEW SOFAS AND THE NEW SABINE. of leave, as the case 


Mrs, Blunder Leigh, after a hearty lunch, took up the Daily Telegrapa, and 
read all about the trib2 called the Sofas. 
dreamed she was being abducted by them, 


might be. Let me kaow 
how you get on. 

Bit SyYKES. — No; 
thieving is not in itself 
illegal. It depenis en- 
tirely upon how it is done. The centre-bit is crudely mediaval, 
and the jemmy ridiculously brutal, in these peaceful and progressive 
times. Try company promoting, or, better still, ‘‘ peg-out claims for 
posterity.” Peg them out of the private estates of those who 
advocate that sort of thing. They cannot consistently object, 

AFTER THE BALL,—Certainly. Seeing you home after the free- 
and-easy-followed-by-the-small-and-early was tantamount to a 
declaration. He is a perjured ruffian If you can't remember what 
he said, invent something. You do not say whether letters passed. 
If not, forge afew, Every little helps, and, as you are beautiful, 
you will be believed, Nothing under a thousand pounds. 

Wou.Lp I were A Birp.—The Argentine is no longer a safe 
pleasure resort for one suffering from your complaint, Try Central 
Asia, or way not take a house near Scotland Yard? You would find 
the district safe and salubrious, and the society of the detectives 
who have your case in hand very refreshing. You would doubtless 
gain much curious self-knowledge. 

UGLy.—Put you in the Chamber of Horrors, have they? Dear, 
dear! No wonder you are in a wax. Should be annoyed myself. 
Don't do anything rash. Wait, and consult a solicitor. 


She then indulged in a siesta, and y 
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FATE’S WHIMS ON THE 14TH. 
Miss Bella Sweet, believing in the ancient notion that the first person one encounters on the 14th is one’s valentine, starts out to 


meet her fate. Henceforth she will not rely on old sayings. 
Mies Flossy Oldgurle is more experienced, Just as she sees young Dashaway coming down the street, she starts out, crosses over 


immediately in front of him, and accidentally (7) drops a pretty posy at his feet, 


Britannia and Her Valentines. The harp discrowned, but mounted 


‘ With a minion of the moon— 
eu ucene (ee ae ; Does he think such love is counted 
THIS is really most annoying, 


By the loved one as a boon? 
It is humour out of place, 


Consistent, terse, and steady, 
I have watched him fight his way. 
Trenchant wit is his, and power, 
Tongue subservient to brain. 
See before him foemen cower, | 


When one’s lovers, fun employing, I am weary, I am weary, Gordian knots are split in twain | 
Dare to mock one to one’s face, Of these party cries, this strife, : 
Their assurance must be vasty Throwing shadows dull and dreary Eye keen, and mind far-reaching, ; 
If they dream that their designs Over all the joys of life. He can help me, he alone, # 


With the strength of honest teaching ; | 
With the wit that is his own, 


To win me they endeavour 
With their flummery and talk. 
Sut I know—so far I’m clever— 


Will be compassed by these nasty 
Vulgar comic valentines. 


Fancy Harcourt sending verses 
On consistency and beer ; 
Flinging bigh-toned classic curses 


What’s a bernshaw, what’s a hawk. 


Do they think that clang and clatter, 


He can clear my path of troubles, 
He can make my future plain, 
He can burst elusive bubbles, 





srag and sophistry and gas, Can this Joseph Chamberlain. 


Can assist them in the matter ? 

Do not write «ach down an ass ? 
Can’t they see through ail this raving, 

Through this whirlwind of pretence, 
That the only thing I’m craving 

Is a little common sense. 


At the Unionist and peer. 

Has he lost all sense of humour 
That he woos me in this wise? 
For he thinks—or so says ramour— 
He’s found favour in my eyes, 


Though I sigh, ’tis unavailing ; 
Can he doubt my love confessed ? 
Does he understand the wailing 
That is throbbing from my breast ? 
Does he wonder, he so clever, 5 
What it is for which I pine? ; 
Will he never, will he ever, 4 
Ever be my Valentine? 


An Enviable Profession. A Little Less than Kin. 


IN connection with the recent appointment of Associates, it must “CONSCIENCE before consanguinity,” remarked an accessor 
be owned that, although the highest honours in the painters’ calling before the fact, on turning Qasen's evidence against his own 
must ever be held by the few, yet no hard work is required even brother. 
from the rank and file, since fame and fortune, if reached at all, are 
obtained easel-y, : 


An Awkward Compliment. 
She.—“ Do you mind seeing me to my ’bus.” | 
He.—“1'll see you further,” 1 


Fancy Gladstone sending sketches 
Of Disunion running mad, 

Helping dynamiting wretches 
Climb to power on a fad ! 


Now there’s one whom I am ready 
To love, honour, and obey ; 





From South Africa. 


ALL credit must be given to the conduct of the Chartered Com- 
pany in respect of what we trust we may now call the recent war, 
as it was not until they joined issue with the foe that those wily 
natives could really be deemed Co-Matable, 
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A POSSIBILITY. 


WILL HE*BE HER VALENTINE? 
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A VALENTINE DANCE EPISODE. 
Jones (whose colour sense is defective).—‘‘ I think you have the corresponding rosette to mine, Miss halls evcry night, and every morn- 


” 


— Delighted I’m sure to—— 
Miss P.—Ob, no! my colour is heliotrope, yours is terra-cotta, 
there !” 


A 
The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HIGHLY MORAL NOvéL WITH A HIGHLY Novel MORAL, 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah's Cross Hyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an'-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Re2der 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 


No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
insure your life before reading it on a railway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals, 


CHAPTER VI. 
(By Miss Brad-an’-Awl.) 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MURDER DEEPENS, 


AFTER the first scene of dismay that ensued on the sudden appear- 
ance of the deceased Jones, the jury wagged their heads and the 
judge sobbed aloud, It was the only way he knew of getting out of 
his difficulty. Then uprose the spectre Jones and said : 

“ T rise to order.” 

‘ Brandy and soda, for me,” murmured the Judge, 

“T am not dead,” continued Jones, defiantly, 

‘‘ The case is over, and we cannot receive your evidence, dead or 
alive,” declared the opposing counsel, “In the eyes of the law you 
are a murdered man, and there stands your murderess! Do not 
attempt to fly in the face of facts and Providence.” 

‘ Funnilla,” was all Jones, the stage hand, could say, 

Funnilla smiled a scornful laugh, and a glitter of superlative 
triumph gleamed in her clear grey eyes as she faced the judge and 
demanded to be released. 

“Nay,” interposed the Stranger and Watson Sherlock together. 
“ This thing must not be. Jones, the stage-hand, is not the only 
Jones, It is another Jones whom the prisoner has slain. And,” 
added the celebrated detective on his own account without any 
prompting, “I have never made a mistake throughout the whole 
course of my stupendous career. In the Strand— ” 

“ Prisoner is let out on ten thousand pounds bail—if she can find 
it,” exclaimed the Judge, believing she could not obtain such bail 
“ until there is more proof of her guilt.” 

At this point an elderly gentleman at the back of the court, whom 
everybody recognised as the Duke of Saville Row, stepped forward 
and placed bank-notes to the value of ten thousand pounds on the 






solicitors’ table ; and before the one- 
Lenn ON | eyed constable could wink Funnilla 
, was free! 

“She leaves the Court with a 
stain on her character,” said the 
non-plussed Judge as the Duke 
offered our heroine his arm and they 
toddled out of the Old Bailey, while 
| the Stranger scowled and called 

“iis oA Watson Sherlock a * fool,” 
op > lh “Come,” said the Duke to the 
YU 2. wondering Funnilla, “let us take a 
a7 4, cab to Sweeting’s and have a fish 


Ww Gy yf Ga 7 i sandwich and some stout — you must 
Ny a Y) Si = 
oy IRON A be famished. I have much to say 
Sy Up GF to you.” 
jy After Funnilla had secreted seven- 
teen sandwiches and a bottle or so 
of nourishing stout in her inner 
woman, the Duke said, tearfully : 

“You must leave the country !” 

“ Not if 1 know it,” said Funnilla, 
boldly. ‘I am innocent of this 
crime, and to-night I shall make my 
re-appearance at the Laager Bier 
Theatre of Varieties and make a 
sensation. Whyshould I leave the 
country ?”. And the innocence she 
claimed for herself loomed large in 
her lustrous orbs. 

‘ Listen !| my child,” answered the 














MMOOH}> " Duke. “Fifty years ago I was a 


good young man and attended 
Exeter Hall regularly. Twenty 
years ago I took my first false step 
and fell in love. I went to music- 


fe lo Lean ing I had devilled-kidneys and 
That’s your partner, sitting over brandy-and-soda for breakfast.” 
The Duke paused and Funnil’a 
shuddered. What fearful revela- 
tion was his grace about to make? She had another sandwich and 
waited. Then, without warning, his grace went on. 

“ You had a father and mother once.” 

‘You are perfectly right —I had,” she replied, and sighed as she 
thought of the name of Snaggles. 

“Listen again. I was wild—mad—twenty years ago, and did 
very wicked, sinful, awful things, Once in Italy I pushed a man 
down the Alps for your sake.” 

“For my sake!” exclaimed Funnilla, and a ruddy flush of 
astonishment mantled to her marble brow, 

“For your sake! You were unborn then —”’’ 

“You speak in riddles, my lord duke.” 

“I do—I do. It’s a custom with the peerage. But do not mock 
me for that,” he pleaded. “Listen once more. Your life—present, 
past and future—depends upon your leaving this country without 
oe further delay. You have an unknown relation who is your 

nemy. 

“The Stranger?” she queried, quivering with all the finesse of 
her sensitive nature. 

“The Stranger!” was the hollow reply that mingled with the 
rush and roar of the passing omnibuses, 

“ For the last time—I warn you. Here is wealth untold.” And 
he thrust bank notes into her gloveless hands. “ Go, depart, vamose, 
skedaddle to France, Germany, South Africa, or Ireland. _It is true 
that you had a father and mother—but Funnilla, O, Funnilla, they 
were not your parents !” 

And before Funnilla could recover from her amazement, the duke 
oe Yemen and she was left to pay for the food they had 

ed, 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


Duality. 


The student of Nature, with patriot zeal, 
Examines his Fatherland’s products with care, 
Her deepest arcana compels to reveal, 
To each grand division assigning its share, 
Her Flora and Fauna, 


This duplex allotment, embracing our race 
Since anthropological hist’ry began, 
That student aforesaid may easily trace 
In the sycophant cringer and combative man, 
The Floorer and Fawner. 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY: OLD STYLE, 


Colin (recites). 
“ See, Amaryllis, these flowers bedecked with dew, 
In beauteous innocence they cannot vie with you. 
Take the sweet herbs which humbly thee I bring, 
And hear your love-sick Colin's soft philandering.” 
(So on for forty verses.) 


Valentines from the People. 


From the Confectioner— 
A cake I may be—scornful men 
Have said [ am—but, no mistake ! 
Be mine, sweet-tart, be mine, and then 
lll bea wedding-cake. 


From the Butcher— 
Whene’er on my tremulous vision you rise, 
I’ve the heart of a sheep, and keep making sheep’s-eyes, 
O must I for ever thus suffer and ache, 
Love’s martyr, s(e)kewered like a lamb to his stake ? 


From the Tailor— 
I cannot clothe my pensive woe 
In fitting words, l’m wan and mute ; 
O love, until my fate I know, 
I cannot do a stitch—and so 
I make mp suit. 


From the Grocer— 
If U’ll my co-co-partner B, 
Y, U will suit me to a T, 


From the Shoemaker— 
What boots it that I mend my shoes 
Until my heart is whole? 
I'm pining fast, and cannot dast, 
Unless you heal my soul / 


From the Greengrocer— 
If I had more eyes than a ’tater, you'd still be 
The apple of each of those eyes, I declare. 
O take me, my apple !—I would be, and will be 
Your pippin—and we'll be a pair / 
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From the Poulterer— 
If heavenly pity can induce 
A little duck to love a goose, 
And you will only breathe the word, 
I'll fly to greet you—like a bird ! 


From the Newsagent— 
My Life! My Star! IU'll Chronicle 
My love in Graphic Blavk and White ; 
All People on the Globe To-Day 
Shall Zeho back the Truth I write ; 
Sweet Lady, if thou wilt but share 
My Hearth and Home, my World, my Sun, 
O send your Answers with Dispatch, 
And ai my Universe with Fun! 


High Art at the Empire. 


THE Tableaux Vivants at the popular house in Leicester Square 
differ from ordinary illustrations, in that instead of being drawn, 
they are calculated to draw, and to draw all London. ‘“ The Defence 
of the Flag,’ a study in bronze, ought to fill the Empire treasury 
with gold and silver. 


Our Chef de Cuisine. 


THE advantage of employing a man cook in your kitchen, in 
preference to one of his feminine competitors, must be very great, 
or the difference of emolument would hardly be so conspicuous, 
There is one decided gain also to be recorded—viz., that if unfor- 
tunately you find a hair in the soup it is not likely to be such a 


long one, 
The Light Fantastic. 


THE surprise naturally felt a generation ago on finding a Polish 
dance named “ the Schottische ” no doubt disappeared when it was 
remembered how large a part of it consisted of the step known as 
the Hieland-toe. 














ST. VALENTINE’S DAY; NEW STYLE. 


Amaryllis.—*“ Oh, Frank, to think of it! the 14th of February, 
and not even a tiny valentine from you—lI could cry !” 

Colin.—‘* Nonsense, my dear girl ; don’t be so sentimental. I have 
gone one better than that for you, and put you a hundred in Bustite 
Explosive Shares at 24, and they’ve gone up to 84.” 
































—— 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
Taking his heart and his fortune to lay at her feet. 


Four Fine Fellows. 


WHILE the donkeys loud are braying 
That old England is decaying, 
Their pet theory gainsaying, 
Right from the core of East End London's heart 
Comes a tale of noble daring, 
Of four heroes peril sharing ; 
Sare no soldier V.C. wearing 
Ever played upon the field a braver part. 


High the Fire King’s fiends were leaping, 

Men were ng, women weeping 

For their fellow creatures sleeping, 
While the cruel death by fire was hast’ing near. 

Then, white foam their grand steeds poe ea «tog 

In the glare their helmets flashing, 

U Fire Brizade came dashing, 

And the crowd set up a mighty heartfelt cheer. 


r they sprang. “Tis broken!” 
spoken, 


overt sleepers re ° 
Det the henves, feapparine, eee 
the fire escape were rearing, 
the folks who late were cheering, [strained. 
Watched with pallid cheeks and eyes tear-dimmed and 


Up the ladder swift they bounded, 
By the first-floor flames surrounded, 
And the cheers once more resounded 
As they clambered without pause—perchance to death ! 
Of naught save their duty dreaming, 
Towards the floor whence smoke came streaming, 
And, save for some women screaming, 
All bebolders held a space their very breath, 


With the smoke-clouds belching o'er them, 
Smash went wood and glass before them 
Bb bey wonder we adore them !) 

sprang, to do, or else, brave boys, to die, 
ahaeiels tage bens Manos sane” 
is ty the flames roared louder, madder, 


q 
e. 
ee 
‘G 


‘em down the ladder. 
Then, by ven | what a cheer went to the sky ! 


Plucky morris dance where smoke was 
And that gallant fireman, Maystone, Cote 
A real diamond, no paste stone, 
Though he may by name be a stone, 

Fow declares this gallant Maystone is a brick, 





LATELY was held in Edinburgh the annual meeting of an Asso- 
ciation of Pipers, when it was reported that the concern is in most 
flourishing circumstances. Respecting the event, the following 
jumble has been sent to us for publication, as descriptive of the 
sentiment of the speeches delivered on the occasion :-— 


“ Hooch ! magni aay days 
An’ chanters, hose an’ dirks, man ! 
Ta pipers’ club’s ta creat success, 
We're prood as ony Turks, man ! 


Long live ta skirlin’ drones and bags, 
Claymores an’ tartans praw, man ! 
An’ may ta Hielan’ pipes pe squeal 
Whan ta wurl’ has passed awa, man |” 


Did She Mean It? 


Marital Boor (loudly) :—I tell you he is a jolly long sight the 
biggest fool in the neighbourhood ! 
Refined Wife :—My dear, you forget yourself. 


A Distinction. 

WHEN a quarrel, originating at the counter of a public-house, is, eS 

through the forcible intervention of the landlord, carried into the 

street, and settled in front of the premises, would the affair be more 
correctly described as an incident or an outsident 7 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. t 
She.—“ Oh, postman, haven’t you got a valentine for me this S 
morning ?” 
He.—* Sorry I haven't this time round ; but if you think I am ‘ 


good enough for your valentine, you shall have one next 
delivery !” ti 
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St. Valentine’s Eve. 


Yzs, I’m rather late. dear Psyche : 
But you should enquire you know, 
love, 
Ere you scold in such a high key, 
What it is that makes me so, love. 


=, = Papin by yours long were 
Others’ loves your Cupid mocks, 
dear. 


Homeward flying, I but circled 
Briefly o’er a pillar-box, dear. 
Came a maid with letter, sighing, 
“Good St. Val., if in I drop it, 
Shall I get for what I'm dying - 
That’s the question— Will he pop 
“7?” 


Six feet two, in Knightsbridge 
barrack 


Atkins lives. He would a wife 
guard.” 

Gone are “ Egypt’s girls and arrack ”’ 

Will she be his future life-guard ? 


Cheeky lad, with turn-down collar, 
As he posted, said he, “ Crikey, 

Won't that make old teacher holler !” 
"Twas “an ugly one,” my Psyche. 





Blue-eyed cooky, face fresh toasted 
(Kitchen fire bas lately missed it). 

Yes! °Tis Ann, who, ere she posted 
Her cheap Valentine. thrice kissed it. 


Masher, “green ” as whisky bottle 
(Dunville’s Very Old, or Rye-glass), 
Wondering where the “slit” has got. He’ll 
Find it when he’s dropped his eye-glass. 
Face that might have come from Heaven ; 
Form that’s furs and laces wrappad in. 
Owner cries, while posting seren, 
“*Angit! I’ve Lenot the Capt’in.” 


A Ourio. 


Mr. BRITTLEBROCK couldn’t make it out. 

It was the fourteenth day of February in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and ninety-nine—but that was not the thing 
which Mr. Brittlebrock couldn’t make out. The electro-phono- 
graphic almanac on the lreakfast-room mantelpiece spoke the date 
regularly every morning as soon as the family were assembled, and 
at any other time if the button were pressed, So there was no 
difficulty about that. 

No, it was a small parcel which had come by the early 
pneumatic post which pazzled him—a fiat white cardboard box 
containing a curious and utterly unfamiliar object. Not one of the 
family could tell what it was intended for. Several other parcels 
had come by the same post, but they were easy enough to understand. 
The six boxes of Welsh cigars for Brittlebrock, the patent costume- 
producer for Mrs. B, the barrel of sherry for Brittlebrock, the 
cherry-blossom air producers (a development of the old-fashioned 
fan) for the girls, the dainty little visiting balloon for Brittlebrock 
Junior, the Maxim pea-shooters for the boys—all these things 
explained themselves—they were Valentines, all articles of every- 
day use and value. , 

But the thing in the cardboard box was of the intrinsic bi- 
metallic value, perhaps, of three-tenths of a florin ; and, as for use, 
there didn’t seem any use it could be put to. 

While they were still racking their brains over the thing, Mr, 
Brittlebrock caught sigkt of Sir Arthur Rembangels, the P.R.A., 
ballooning by the window. ing the latter, Mr. Brittlebrock 
signalled him to come in, for the sight of the artist had-just sug- 
gested to him that it might be a picture, 

Sir Arthur was clear that it was not a picture, however. It had 
not the smallest approach to artistic value. Although it partook of 
the character of a picture, it was altogether crude and vulgar as 
such, It had no value whatever, and no apparent use. 

“ Then you don’t think it is a Valentine ?” said Mr. Brittlebrock. 

“Oh, certainly not a Valentine.” And they all gazed at it in 
perplexity. 

lt was made entirely of paper. Its edges were stamped in imita- 
tion of lace ; inthe centre was a nude figure of a chubby boy baving 





Sausage Rolls. 

[Om Saturday, at North London Police-Court, Charles Weil, baker and confec- 
tioner, athe See Ss ee ee ere eee 
pepper and salt and brown bread } 

Come, jump up, little sneezer, A man of “roll persuasion” 

And sit upon my knee ; Has managed to impart 
Be quiet, if you please, sir, Unto the British nation 

And listen unto me :— The secrets of his art, 


The mystery is sifted !— This culinary joker 
Our joy we can’t control |— Compou ,—-80 he said, 
The veil has just been lifted A sausage of red ochre, 
From off the sausage roll ! With condiments and bread ! 
So bark away as gaily So bark away, and jog now, 
As you've a mind to do; And set your tail a-wag ; 
And wag your little tail-y They don’t fall back on dug now 
Till—— Well, till all is blue ! To fill the sausage bag ! 
In future you are free, sir, The sausage-builder’s heeding 
To go and come at will ; The call to make things pay,— 


They want no little sneezer Red ochre’s su g 
A sausage roll to fill ! The use of “common clay !” 


At the Monkey House. 

“ No need to wait for the London season if you desire to see rank 
and fashion,” says little Popkins, who is proud of his French, “ for 
at the Zoo you can see them combined at any time, Yes, sir, ou rang 
ou tong.” 

MEN IN FRONT, 























No, 12.—Mr. RB, V. SHons, St. James's. 


Is, or was, the youngest of our theatrical business “In 
early life was bound to an architect, but felt bound to to 
stageland, confining his architecture to his own fortune, Per- 
sistently encourages Alexander's insatiable longing for more worlds 
to omens He has been with Alexander four years, during which 


naturally the sun has shone upon him. Failure has been shunned— 
gratifying circumstance to men-shone, 
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lodgings. ‘ Now an armchair in 
lodgings is a positive host in itself. 
It revels in harmless jest. You 
draw it round a bit closer to the 
fire, and, fixing yourself carefully 
to avoid the springs, settle down 
for a luxurious quiet half-hour all 
to yourself. 

n your simple way you imagined 
you were as near that fire as com- 
fort demanded; but that chair 
knows better than you. Itsimply 
shuts up its front legs in the 
most unassuming way in the world, 
and leaves you on the other side of 
the grate up against the hot bars. 
And when you hurriedly rnn over 
Watts’s hymns and “ Mary had a 
little—lamb,” it seems to bend 
over you in a shocked way, sugges- 
tive of “ Really, I must ask you 
not to use language like that in 


lodgings.” 








“FOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


FUN. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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Goth Bucign 
No, 22.—VALENTINE PLACE. 


Or, on another day, when you've walked home from town for the 
sake of the exercise, and (thinking you have had quite exercise 
enough) you settle in that weak-kneed chair for arest, Exercise ! 
Lord bless you! that bit of furniture knows much better than you 
do, It just doubles = behind, and you turn a somersault over the 
back with an ease which would astonish even a professional acrobat. 

Why, you might actually have gone down to your ve and 
never known you could turn a summersault if it ’t been for that 


There was @ man once who stood on the back of that armchair 
while he tried to put a nail in the wall, The verdict was—mis- 
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somersault and wrathfully leave 
you to yourself. 
a it doesn’t seem to come 
off, 
You urge her to make _ herself 
more comfortable and at-home- 
like, and make a pretence of 
leaning back in your own chair 
to encourage her. 

Still it doesn’t seem to work, 
You draw her attention to every 
picture and knick-knack incon. 
veniently hanging right behind 
her, and she tilts suddenly round, 
and you know very well that if 
you had dared half as much your- 
self that chair would instantly 
have thrown you in the fender or 
in one of the farcorners behind it. 
Bat not so your maiden aunt. 

It doesn’t even tilt up and make 
her drop that tract. No, there 
seems no doubt about it. It’s a 
humorous chair and it knows it, 
but it isn’t going to waste any sport 
on your maiden aunt or friends of 
that sort. 

It will just quietly save it up for 
your next evening alone. And 
that is what it calls its sense of 
humour. 


Sweet Cinderella. 

THEIE£ imaginations piqued by 
the account of the Lyceum panto- 
mime, Fun’s young folks went 
to see Cinderella for themselves. 
Our twelve pages would not afford 
place for their encomiums, and the 
notes of admiration would exhaust 
any printer's fount. Mr, Oscar 
Barrett is to be greatly commended 
for demonstrating that a really 
‘ge and refined pantomime can 

a great success. 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great } prostion! interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the mest perfect bone and muséle forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biseuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY C0., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 
(the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


BISCU] ' S. FITTON & SON, 
eb ne MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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THE FINE REMITTED. 


‘-41) Magistrate.—“It is clear from the evidence that you were driving with reckless , and I do not think tha . 

interest, I can impose a less fine upon you than twenty shillings, or a month !” 2) Magistrate,—“ Cabman, I have bat the Since 
get from here to Paddington. Can you do the distance in the time?” Cabby.—‘ I'll try sir!” Magistrate,—“ That's right; drive like 
blazes !”"——(8 and 4) Trying!!——(5) Cabby.—“Raly, yer Worship, it’s wuth all twenty ishillin’ w’ich you fined me for ‘arf as much 


not more’n a fortni’t back !"——(6) Cabby.—* Not a bad old sort, ‘is Worship aint, arter all ‘” 
VOL. LIX. No. 1602. 
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the handsomest men. The belle was Marie Studholme, She was 
told so «Sagoo as well. The man who gave her the ring, 
very proud of his wife. 


sprinkled their partners’ bouquets with it, 
Amor Thaliz. 


{At the risk of disturbing the mancs of the old-time poets, Mr. PUN takes the liberty 
of the word “ Thalia” by transferring the accent from the second 
syllable to the first.) 

I KNOW not what or why she sought, 
But in the pocket of my coat 
Sbe found a half-completed note— 
A note which, inter alia, 
The fact beyond all question proved 
That once or twice a week I loved 
(With all my heart to fervour moved) 
To woo my darling Thalia ! 


And when I reached my home that night 
There fell u my startled sight, 
Where erst been a fairy bright, 
With love-gleams in each eye, a 
Fierce-visaged vixen, stern and grim, 
And pledged to tear from limb to limb, 
With unrelenting hatred, him 
Who loved both her and Thalia! 


A 
Bat when I learnt what meaning bore 
My partner's ire, my laughter's roar 
as loud as that which marked of yore 
The gleesome Saturnalia ; 
For well I deemed to use 
Her mind of its incipient views, 
that the Muse 
Of comic verse is Thalia ! 
Alas! I proved the grievous fact 
That jealousy will dee seat 
His barb from bosoms once attacked ; 
And now, increasing daily, a 
ast chasm yawns between us twain ; 
And all because. in jocund vein, 
called the humours of my brain 
The fruit of wooing Thalia ! 
And all my life is wrecked, I fear : 
dare no clabward steer, 
dreary winter evenings cheer 
With harmless Bacchanalia. 
or Fe my where'er I will, 
ife goes with me still, 
Resolved to circumvent my ill 
Design of courting Thalia ! 


Chat on the Omnibus. 
Matter-ef-Fact-Man.—1 hear Gladstone's back from abroad. 
Man whe Knows.—Ob, no! Quite a mistake, He's still at sea. 
M07 M.—But the say he's at home 
At, W_X.—What if be is! is oles chao taaes Can’ 


MO.F_M —Ab, well! You never can believe those newspaper 
—. were talking about his resignation the other day. 
WK fesguation! What's be want with that? It’s the 
country that wants resignation, censidering al! it has to put up 
M.0.F_M—Very likely. 1 don't pretend to know much about / 
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Sa Se: Dea ME. Se: A wee Mew ant 
ee ae fee Lords. 
M.W.K.—What? Ob,no! The House of Lords was settled long 


: 


M.O.F.M.—No! 
M.W.K.—Yes. Been settled so long now that the trouble will 


be to wasettle it. 
M.O.F.M.—But what about those Bills they've thrown out? I 


understand that if they don’t pass them Mr, G will throw up office. 


M.W.K.—I daresay he’d be able to throw it up easy enough, but 
it "ud take him all his time to catch it again if hedid. That's all! 

M.O.F.M.—I can’t make head or tail of political affairs lately, 
Now, there’s the Home Rule Bill. You never hear of that now, 
What's become of it? 

M.W.K.—Great Scott! Give it up. Ask me another.—Here! 
—what’s become of Julius Cesar ? : 

M.0.F.M—Eh? Julius Cesar? Why he’s dead. 

M.W.K.—Well, I reckon the Home Rule Bill's suffering from the 
same complaint. 

M.0.F.M.—Um!—Do you see they’ve made Burne-Jones a 
baronet? Let’s see! He isn't an R.A., is he? 

M.W.K.—Oh, dear no! Notatall. He's an Artist. 

M.O.F. M.—See what a row the School Board's been making about 
the teaching of Christianity ? 

M.W.K.—Yes ; and I'm very much surprised to see it, too. 

M.O.F.M.—Why? 

M.W.K.—Well, because so far as the newspaper reports show, 
they don't seem to have got enough amongst them to make a row 
about. 

M.O. F.M.—Enough what? Opposition ? 

M.W.K.—No,. Christianity! Good morning! 


Read This if You Chews. 

THE Patent Masticator manufactured by Messrs. Fordham & Smith 
is just the thing to have suited Dr. Johnson, who liked a good hater. 
It is a white metal fork, and you have to fork out half a crown in 
white or bronze metal for it. Those who have used it declare it isa 
great relief to decayed teeth, by gum ! 


MEN IN FRONT. 
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No. 18.—Mr, H. A. Freemax (Grand) 


Is esteemed as not only a free, but an able man, and at not only 


Islington, but everywhere is voted a Grand fellow. 
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THE OLANG OF THE OCLOOK TOWER. 
WueEn the G.O.M. returned from Biarritz he found that someone 
per tep es jg o> thee Rhee hye ane he 
Polly bad her beantiful “ London” Plait cut off, whilst 
: pee ech priem wget for him. iene py 
they were sizes n of this 
oan have been ructions in the House. Tee 














Whitever views Liberal Unionists may hold as to the principle 
of hereditary legislation in the abstract, they are unanimous in 
their belief that the House of Lords, be it a good or bad institution, 
has come to the rescue of the country in the hour of danger. 


= * + * * 
You may contest your neighbour’s right of way across your 


garden, but you would hardly do so on the occasion of his entering 
your garden for the purpose of rescuing you from the clutches of a 


band of robbers, 
~ a x * * 
Gladstone has returned from Biarritz Happy Biarritz! 
x tad cd * * 


Of course, Woods and Burns bad a good deal to say on the 
contracting-out amendment debate last week. Woods burns to 
spout, and Burns always would spout. Perhaps nobody’s much the 
worse ; but the nvisance of it is nobody's any the better. 


s * * x * 


Mr. Chamberlain very rightly rapped over the knuckles those 
loud-voiced persons who are for ever dinning in our ears that they 
speak for the working-classes. The working men of England are 
not quite so stupid as their sei-disant champions believe them to be. 


It is very well for Burns to hurl epithets at such as choose to 
differ from him, and to stigmatise a y of honest working-men 
like the London and North-Western employees as Judas Iscariots. 
They, at any rate, are real working-men, and too shrewd to put 
themselves under his wing. 

hed x © * * 


Bumptious John has been made too much of by the log-rollers 
and wire-pullers, In the words of the current music-hall song, 
“’E dunno where he are.” I fancy, from recent signs, that at the 
next election he’ll find out. 

co os x a + 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is a prominent member of a dangerous class— 
the enthusiast who means well. A man like that does a deal of 
— to temperance. He shows that a teetotaller can lose 


“_ * = * ~ 
And why will he pose asa wit? His latest: epigram— 
Let Earls and Barons squash Home Rule, 
For "tis their natare to ; 
Let Dukes and Bishops play the fool, 
For God has made them so, 
is not only vulgar and puerile, but blasphemous. God never made 
anyone expressly to play the fool, which makes me wonder for what 
purpose He made Sir Wilfrid Lawson, / 


a 


FUN. 





But, church-clocks, why do 
abies thet etek t to 


There’s a our ken 
years at ten, 
To the detriment undoubtedly of scores ; 
What efforts to catch trains, 
What labour and what pains, 
Are wasted at that Edifice’s + ! 
O, church-clocks, you, whatever others do, 
Should vindicate high principles, and promulgate the true. 
Where'er the blame may rest, 
Be’t the clergy in the vest 
—ry, or the wardens, or the ringers, who should act, 
’Tis, though no concern of ours, 
Paradox-like one of hours, 
So "tis fit we draw attention to the fact ; 
And, church-clocks, we, howe’er reluctantly, 
Must vote for disendowment, unless a change we see. 


A Welch Rarebit. 

SIR JOHN ASTLEY has consented to preside at the Annual Smoker 
of Mr. Dick Welch at St. James’s Hall,on the 2lst. Under the 
Wales able presidency the company may look forward to the Welch 
ee being as great a success at St. Jimminy’s as the Scotch and 

ones, 


STATISTICS prove that a percentage of murdefs are occa- 
sioned by jealousy. Who céatinabane figures when the course of 


cooing is thus rudely interrupted by the promptings of the green- 


g 


eyed monster? Why Billing-ton, of course. 





“ Mamma, why is Bingo so restless? (A Oh, I know 
usuna te ely take 2 canemee nee end of the 
shop, where we bought the stamps, and Bingo remembers he hasn't 
had a licence this year.” 
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The Cloud. 


Is it aLout to burst at Jast, that dark cloud in thesky, 

That lcoming mass whereon each Power has hept an anxious cye 
For twenty years or more ?—1the c’oud that scon or late will flood 
TLe fair playgiound of Dame Europa’s school— perchance with blocd, 


See, La Belle Fiance and ber new love, erstwhile her bitter foe, 
Together mass their boats, prepared to strike a giant blow. 

At whom /—at those whose ruthless heels her garden fair defaced, 
Who Khine’s own silver border with a hedge of steel replaced. 


Or can it Le that La Belle dreams cf making common cause 

With him her very antitype in heart, in mind, in laws, 

‘Gainst one who side by side with her with the grim Cossack fought, 
And, mingling his best blood with hers, entwinéd laurels bought? 


And see that Kaiser, heritor of Empire’s powers and cares, 

Its glories and its blocd-feuds—'tis no thornless crown he wears— 
Swift he recalls the friend tbhrice-tried of Hohenzollern line, 

Who with his sire and grandsire kept a stern watch on the Rhine. 









Shrewd Leopold has burried home to loose his eagles’ chains, 

Sly Tewfik chuckles to bebold these Giaours embroiléd again, 
Umberto closer to their shores his ships begins to draw. 

What mean thcse flame signs in thecloud? Do they at last spell War? 


Medical Advice. 
BY DR, FUN, THE WELL-KNOWN HUMAN MIND SPECIALIST, 


W.—E.—G.—Dear, dear! We are really grieved. You are 
uffering from Exuberantis Verbositis, There is, unforturately, no 
ure. Glad to hear that you are resigned ; shal! be still more glad to 
ear that you hate resigned. No, To disintegrate the Empire 
yould do you no good, even if such a thing were accom plishable. 
four complaint is one that feeds on accompliskment. You would 
robably want to disintegrate the world and then the universe. 
he quiet cultivation of jam and Homer would, we think, enable 
pu to fight against the disease. Try it 
Mk. 5***p.—We are sorry to hear it. There must be something 
dically wrong somewhere. If you cannot give up Spirits 
together try a little Scotch whisky, in moderation. The idea you 














AT THE DOG SHOW, 
Boy 1n CRowD (to attendant being ied Ly Great Dane).—‘’Ere, guv'nor, dy’e want to be ’ad up fur furious drivin’ ? 


say you have at times, that you are a big gun made by Sir Eliza 
Armstrong and Company, is, no doubt, brought on by the Spirits you 
mention, especially the Julia brand. Cold water applied to your 
head, and thrown on your schemes for regenerating mankind, would 
probably have the desired effect. Your case, however, is very 
peculiar and requires a “ Perfect Cure” treatment. Your successors 
tried a boom out of one, as also out of a Gladstone canard, Thanks 
for specimen copy of “ Zhe Daily Paper.” We haven’t laughed so 
much for years. 

A****w L**G.—The symptoms you describe are very serious ; 
indeed in some cases they have been known to be fatal. The irre- 
sistible desire to edit the great masters of literature is a very bad 
sign. The vague self-satisfied feeling that comes over you at times 
points to the presence of that well-known bacillus, the Praisis Over- 
ratetitis. In fact, entre nous, you are suffering from swell-head ! 
Rest and quiet you will find absolutely necessary. We should 
strongly alvise you to go away to some secluded spot where you are 
unknown, Take strong doses of the best literature; they will do 
you good, and bring about that sense of proportion which, for the 
time being, has deserted you. Write and let us know how you get 
On. 

IRISH PARTY.—Yes, you are suffering from Treasonitis, There is 
an old and drastic, but very effective remedy. It is performed in 
public with a “cheap and chippy chopper on a big black block.” 
However, there is another remedy—it is called success, We wish 
you may get it. We decline to say which we mean by “it.” 

Sin W MV N H——r?T.—You are in love. You have heard 
of Narcissus ; he suffered from the same complaint. //e pined away. 
You see it has different effects upon different persons. You will 
probably get bigger and bigger. There was a frog once that got 
bigger and bigger—but that is ancther story. Think less of your- 
self, and go in for intellectual banting, and you may pull round, 

R°***r B******yx,— You are suffering from nervous shyness, The 
fact that you blush whenever you see your name in print is a bad 
sign, The way you hide your light under a bushel (and how you 
can get all your ligt under a mere bushel is more than we can un- 
derstand) must have a very weakening effect. The remedy is in 
your own hands, Pull yourself together. Read your own works. 
Walk about in public. In fact, use yourself to the world-wide fame 
that is yours by right. Always pleased to hear from you, Sorry, 
but we are overstocked with verse, 
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BURST AT LAST? 
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” FUN. 


THE NEW SUBALTERN. 
By a wonderful combination of much luck and a little merit I was 


Every Subaltern gets a good <leal chaffed on first joining. 
able to, invariably, turn the tables on my tormentors. 
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(1) For instance :— , 
should exchange at Seek at ea shor ae ae grey horse. Their stalls adjoined. The Colonel gave orders one day that the horses 
thought to be my grey into a iebald> he er-subs,, unaware of the change, went on a nocturnal painting expedition, and turned what the 
(2) then ae eee +P -<ipe magine the Colonel’s anger when his horse was brought for inspection by the indignant groom ! ! sates 
scheme which fell flat. One day four of us ran with the hounds. A wide brook impeded our way. gnithkins (one 
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HUN. 79 


of the four) was the only man who had ever safely cleared this stream 


He challenged me to jump it. Now, as I had won the inter Pago | 


long jump (they did not know this) I was not afraid. We both jumped; I just cleared it, Smithkins, however, through some cause (he 


many ex lanations) came a regular howler. N.B.—The others went 


round by the bridge. ——(3) Again :—At the end of the run we found our- 


selves thirty miles from barracks, so decided to go back by train. I went off to sleep in the waiting-room. On the train coming in, the others 
sneaked off, leaving me behind (asleep)—it meant hanging about for another two hours. I was turning into the waiting-room, when I met 





Lord T 


, a man I had known slightly at Eton.——(4) As he had to be in the House that night for an important division, he ordered a 


special, and offered me a lift. The train containing my fellow subs had to shunt. It was grand to see the expression on their faces when 
they got a glimpse of me (seated in a luxurious Pullman) as we dashed by, giving them the benefit of our dust.——(5) Then, again, very 
soon after I joined there was a big ball; my brother subs, with a fiendish delight, systematically introduced me to all the plain and unpre- 
possessing girls in the room. One of my partners, a very jollygirl, though awfully plain, asked me if my card was full. No, I had three dances 
still vacant. “ Well, she said, ‘‘ I will introduce you to the prettiest girl in the room, Miss K ——, the girl who made such a sensation last 
season in town.”———(6) So I was trotted up and duly irtroduced. With a cheek I now blush at, I askei her for all three dances, and, got 
them!!!! And did not my brother subs encompass me, and did not they implore me to introduce them, Returning good for evil, I did 


introduce them, but not one of them got a dance—her card was full ! ! ! 


A 
The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HigHLY MoRAL NOVEL WITH A Hiaguity Novet MORAL. 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,’ “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awi, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 


No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
insure your life before reading it ona railway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals. 


CHAPTER VII, 
(Barrie Jemmini.) 
CONCERNING THINGS OF IMPORTANCE, 


[¥ you take life seriously, of course there is no fun in it, though 
other comics may still come out weakly, minusa joke, The Boy at the 
Club had just returne1 from seeing the Window of Thrums, and as we 
had only been chatting about th2 latest police-court gossip, it was 
only natural that he should be able to tell us of the last new scandal. 
According to the Morning Mars, Funnilla, the great serio-comic 
actress and singer, had unexpectedly appeared at the Laager Bier 
Variety Theatre, after her incarceration on the charge of murdering 
a fellow named Jones, and had created quite a furore with her 
singing and dancing. She had never been in such form in all her 
professional career before, and the management at once secured her 
for the rest of her life at a fabulous salary. But on her leaving the 
theatre that night she was seen to enter her carriage, which was 
driven off rapidly by a strange coachman, for her own man was 
found drugged, several hours after, in a low public-house, 

Funnilla had been kidnapped ; that was certain. The detectives 
of London and Paris were employed to trace her, and the result was 
looked forward to with interest, seeing that she was out on bail, with 
a capital of ten thousand pounds in the hands of the police. 

All London was in a state of the most intense excitement, and the 
evening papers printed their placards like this :— 


COLLAPSE OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

The Houses of Parliament Burned to the Ground. 
DISAPPEARANCE OF A CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 
FRANCE AND RUSSIA JOIN FORCES 
AGAINST ENGLAND. 

MAJOR MUGGLE’S FINALS, 


Days passed until they merged into weeks, and still no tidings 
came to hand, and West End society was shaken to its foundations. 

The new humorists made jokes on the subject, at which we 
assisted ; but that did not improve matters, So we sat round the 
club fire and told ghastly stories, and raked up forgotten crimes and 
abductions and turned them into frivolous copy for the weekly 
journals, and still our Idol did not come back. 

The Duke of Saville Row was to be seen everywhere, and he was 
the oaly man known to smile through all those weary weeks, and we 
wondered, being curious, why? There was something uncanoy 
about the Duke, and, as we remarked, it was not a right or gentle- 
manly thing for him to go about irritating a suffering and anxious 
populace with ungodly grins, 

We smoked our special brand of tobacco in mourning pipes, and 
invented fables to apply to the situation ; but the situation did not 
apply to our paradoxes, which was a curious sensation, and tended 
to make us cynical. For even the youngest of us is liable to 
mistakes at times, and so in our irrelevant state of mind we secluded 
ourselves from observation. 

We argued that if the fate of Funnilla was not soon cleared up, 
nothing remained but chaos. And then a strange thing happened, 
We were dawdling at the club as usual, talking about Hookey 
Walker and the House Boat in Cambridge Courts, when the Duke of 
Saville Row and Watson Sherlock passed along on the other side, and 


immediately afterwards a dense fog enveloped the metropolis, and 
no man could see far enough to spea‘’ the truth. 

Then we learned the reason. 

A dismantled ship had been sighted in mid-ozean by the Man at 
the Nore, and clinging to the helm was a woman, and that woman 
was — 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition 
of the Classics. 
XIV.—LORD MACAULAY 


THEN out spake brave Horatius, 
As in the pub. he sate : 
“To every man upon this earth 
Luck cometh soon or late, 
Save to the wretched stranger 
Who, facing fearful olds, 
Goes ‘ odd-man-out’ with two vile sharks 
Who cheat at Tommy Dodds!” 


* * * * 


Now glory be to all the saints above the skies afar ! 

We've got to Lyndon Bridge at last, all by the S.E.R. 

We've b2en to Margate by the trip, and gaily we did dance 

Upon the sands, and gaily sailed o'er ocean's wide expanse. 

But, rolling homeward in the train, how vanished all our joy ! 

For ’Enery smoked vile cabbage-leaves, and wrought us much annoy ! 
Hurrah! Harrah for London Bridge! we now may quit the car! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! we're free at last from ’Enery's Bad Cigar ! 


* * * * * 


Michellius smote Corbettus 
So fiercely that he squealed 

As Tabbies do on midnight roofs, 
And like a drunkard reeled. 

Corbettus smote Michellius 
With a good aim and true, 

Just where the neck ——but, hang it all! 
This here will never do. 

Of the war by Lake Regillus 
I intended to indite : 

And, egad, my Muse is drifting to 
The Mitchell-Corbett fight ! 


* * * ” * 


Ye gooi men of the Commons, with loving hearts and true, 
We drop a sympathetic tear, a pitying tear, for you. 

Ye now, in sad exchange for all your junketings and jinks, 
Must on St. Stephen's benches take your joyless forty winks ! 


« * * * * 


Then Capys spake to Romulus, 
Capys, the sightless seer : 

“ These things which I have prophesied 
Are surely good to bear. 

But I'll withdraw the boons foretold, 
And curse thee far and near, 

Unless thou fill my hand with gold, 
And my thirsty mouth with beer!” 


Fun’s Reflections. 


LONDONERS use an enormous quantity of gas during the winter 


months ; but that doesn’t seem to worry them —anyhow they make 
light of it. 


HE certainly had a nose, but it wasn’t polite of his acquaintances 


to call the aged warrior “a bottle-scarred veteran,” 
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Chronicle of the Flood. 
(EXCERPTS FROM OUR DOMESTIC DIARY.) 


FEBRUARY 8. 
THE thaw has set in suddenly, and means to run its tether. 
’Tis after frost that one appreciates the milder weather. 
FEBRUARY 9. 
Duly notified by our domestic, old and trusted— 
“ House is in a puddle as the pipes have been and busted !” 
Went to bed exhausted, but to lie awake, devising 
New and drastic measures to prevent the water rising. 
FEBRUARY 10. 
Fortunately spared from being further inundated : 
Plumber has discovered where the main tap is located ! 
FEBRUARY 11, 
Very busy all the day in pumping out the water, 
In order that the plumber may repair the damaged quarter. 
FEBRUARY 12. 
Pumping without ceasing till the day was fairly finished, 
Domestic, old and trusted, vows the water aint diminished ! 
FEBRUARY 138. 
Pumping still continued, yet the water's slowly rising. 
To say the least of it the fact is nervously surprising ! 
Fear we've sprung a well, and mean to have the kitchen sounded, 
Domestic, oll and trusted, says ‘* We'll all of us be drownded !”’ 
FEBRUARY 14, 
Fishing up the furniture, and filling up the attics, 
Domestic, old and trusted, is complaining of rheumatics ! 
Gardener can swim, and with the rest of us is striving 
To fetch up little odds and ends by systematic diving. 
He gladly undertook to try and save the bottled porter, 
But dived among the empties, and came up with bottled water ! 
Youngster has been sent to bed for impudently stating 
He hoped the frost would come again and let him have some skating, 
FEBRUARY 15, 
Domestic, old and trusted, after calculations wary, 
Says everything is saved except the tongs and the canary, 
FEBRUARY 16, 
Discovered why the pumping has been so much wasted labour— 
The plumber who unearthed the main, cut off our next door neigh- 
bour, 
The latter, with his family, through staying with relations, 
Were unaware, until to-day, their loss of water rations, 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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FEBRUARY 18, 


Pumping still continued by the family et ego. H 
Domestic, old and trusted, is complaining of lumbago! 

The pump has finished working, and this day of rest is Sunday. : 

The plumber will be busy, we expect, the whole of Monday. Fou 
Youngster entertaining us with g’ography of rivers ; print | 


Domestic old and trusted is complaining of “ the shivers !”’ possib! 
FEBRUARY 21. 

Plumber very busy ; doesn’t think it wise to flurry ; 

Argues that you cannot get good work done in a hurry. 
FEBRUARY 22. 

Plumber has at length become amenable to warning : 

Says he'll have the pipes in working order in the morning. 

Privileged domestic, who is, likewise, old and trustful, 

Says “ The present state of things is perfectly disgustful !” 
FEBRUARY 23. 

Plumber has at length departed. Matters shape to settle ; 

Except his bill for candles, work completed, time, and metal. 
FEBRUARY 24, 

Checked the bill !—corrected every item to a fraction : 

Struck off ninety-two per cent. We're threatened with an action. 
FEBRUARY 26. 

Compromised the bill, and brought the plumber to his senses, 

Reckon we shall have to start curtailing the expenses, 
FEBRUARY 28, 

Busily removing the utensils from the attics, 

Youngster edifying us with laws of hydrostatics, 

Domestic, old and trusted, vows if this occurs again 

She'll end up in a hospital with water oo the brain! 





Peculiarity. 


Their way on such occasion, 
Some other thrill 
Men's hearts may fill, 
Than that of admiration, 
Yet P—E—C, i 


WHATE'ER you are, 
Theatric star, 

Or literary planet ; 
Should tickle fame 
Show flickering flame, 


sehold the means to fan it ; Peculiaritee, SG 
A truce to pains, Content and gay are such as they \ 


Jf they but noticed be. 


’Tis not to all 

Great talents fall ; 
Some live and die obscurely, 

But still for me- 


And anxious brains, 
I point a nearer way, 
‘Tis this, that you 
Should bear or ao 
Something that’s quite owtre. 


> ’ 
ia -diocrity F 
- Fad>-ighapienph ties) There's consolation surely : 1 be to kn 
The digit monstrari no Choose dress or gait had I be 
Man holds in contumely. Well out pry my first 
Young demoiselles, Or notable for rarity ; my uncl 
Or passées belles, Good looks the gods to nad bh 
To this end act extr’ornary, Deny ; What odds? hin 


Entering the lists Affect some singularity. 





With bicyclists, Pa Ti, me to st 

As things whose necks are Peculiaritee, might n 
born awry. Success for all, both great and ~ S 
They've yet to learn, small, readers t 
When glances turn Is theirs who worship me, : found 
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The Prince at Olympia. ayes: 3 
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THE Prince of Wales has been to Constantinople at Olympia. The 
first thing His Royal Highness was shown was a most recherché 
dinner. Mr. Lyons begged him to eat it, and he was graciously 
pleased to accept. Next the Prince was shown the show. Mr. 
George Spencer Edwards gave hima box. Then His Royal High- 
ness inspected the carpet-weaving factory. Messrs, Bentor and Co. 
pressed upon the Prince a Turkey carpet. Mr. Edwards again perusing, 
desired his acceptance of a caique, and the Prince was graciously R work, thi 
pleased to take it. In the Waters Hall Mrs. Edwards offered him i and indu 
the odd column of the thousand and one columns, and His Royal of public 
Highness was graciously pleased to accept the column—in FUN. init, My 
Then the Prince moved to the Palaces of the Ottoman Regie Ciga- at length 
rette Company, in which were busy the deft-fingered, brilliant-eyed, the revier 


gauzily-clad beauties from Constantinople. Lord Royston begged that was 
His Royal Highness to take one, and the Prince was graciously a autho 
pleased to accept. ong tim 
Eh? then, alas 
A cigarette, copies for 
Oh! & demanc 
Then the Prince went to the harem, which tbe Prince was not their furt! 
graciously pleased to except. Ww ork, It 
| sell, its « 


Then te the Addison Road Station, where the Railway Company 
offered His Royal Highness a special train, which the Prince was 
graciously pleased to accept. 
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How I Wrote My First and Last Book. 


(By Rotua LOGGE.) 


FOLLOWING the general example, I have decided to rush into 
rint with information a3 to how I wrote my first book, although 
possibly the public are less anxious to know how than they would 
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“THIS WILL CERTAINLY GO STRAIGHT AT THE HEAD OF 


# be to know why I wrote my first book. I am bound to confess that, 
had I been guided by the views of the male members of my family, 
my first book would never have been written at all. It is true that 
my uncle Benjamin, on hearing my intention, volunteered to explain 
to me how he wrote his first book ; but finding that mine was not 
like his—a betting one—he threw cold water on my enterprise and 

: a jug at my head. My ‘ather. who was in provisions, recommended 

3 me to stick to butter. This I did not do, but this, en passant, I 

might mention my first book has frequently done. My book took 

me a year to write, and several to publish. It may interest my 
readers to learn how I found my first publisher—as a matter of fact 

I found him in a palatial office and in a bad temper. Having at 

length gained admission into his sanctum, I, with my lordliest air, 

cast my manuscript upon his table, exclaiming proudly, “ There, sir, 
is @ work which will go straight to the hearts of the English speak- 
ing race.” Unfortunately in so doing I upset an inkpot, and the 
publisher, who replied, ‘ This will certainly go straight at the head of 
the author,” suited the action tothe word. Lateron I left my manu- 
script for some months with another firm. They returned it without 
reading it, therefore they did not publish it. I ultimately came into 
communication with the eminent firm of Kidd and Spoofem. After 
perusing, or, anyway, after professing that they had perused my 
work, they enthusiasticaliy assured me that there was money in it, 
. and induced me to part with a hundred pounds towards the expenses 
| of publication. To this extent, it is still true, that there is money 
in it, My difficulty has been, and still is, to get any out of it, When 
at length my book appeared I awaited with anxiety the opinions of 
the reviewers ; but, alas! only one notice was vouchsafed me, and 
that was to the effect that, judging from the contents of my book, 

its author resembled its binding, which was half-calf. It was a 

long time, even then, before I saw my book upon the stalls ; and 

then, alas ! it was only in the twopenny boxes, wherein the reviewers 
copies found a long and troubled rest. I only the other day received 

& demand from Messrs, Kidd and Spoofem for £80, the balance of 

their further charges, and £100 for warehousing unsold copies of my 

work. It has dawned upon me that although my first book did not 
sell, its author has been sold. I have decided to adopt parental 
advice and abandon books for butter, so that the public may, after 
all, have an opportunity of estimating my genius by perusing the 
wrappers enclosing parcels of our be:t one-and-four fresh buyser, 
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I am aware that this article should, according to the rule in 
vogue, have been embellished by further illustrations representing 
the author at all ages and sizes and in all positions, his wife and 
children, his backyard and his tabby cat. Unfortunately, my 
editor is very grudging of his space, and has expressed his opinion 
that the public would be no more interested in these details of my 
domestic existence than they arein those 
of others who have also rushed into print 
to explain how, but not why, they wrote 
their respective first books. 


Thames Icebergs. 
( Air—* Flow on, thou Shining River,’’) 


FLOEs on our shining river, 
Which, ere you reach the sea, 
Are doomed to crack and shiver, 
And end in mere débris ; 
Oft, when too cold for boating, 
With frost on beard and hair, 
I’ve stood and watch’d you floating 
Past some Embankment stair. 


But if, in wandering thither, 
I’ve met my cousin Joan, 

Not seldom I’ve gone with her, 
And left the ice alone ; 

And told herthus: Each doubt and fear 
Would she but smile on me, 

In love's expanse should disappear 
Like ice-floes in the sea, 


Mettle-some. 
No man knows how much he can do 
until his dearest enemy says it positively 
can’t be done, 


A Definition. 


, What is a ‘‘ syndicate? ” 
Time fails to indicate 

Half you seem anxious to know, 
Though the phrase may sound better, 
In spirit aad in letter, 

A syndicate’s simply a “ Co,” 
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At the Tele- 
phone. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1894, 


“‘Confound you, 
I’ve been ringing u 
for the last half. 
hour.” 


“ ARE you there?” “ What’s the mat. 
“ That you, Dick ?” ter? Have you gota 
“ Good news in the cold this morning? 
Star ; have you seen Strikes me you've 
it 7” been taking too much 
“No!” of the night air 
“Well, that horse lately.” 
has won, Dick, — “ What’s that? For 


easily. Won by three 
lengths! Get a copy 
of: the paper. and 
read for yourself.” 

“What horse? 
Why = Skelter, of 
course,” 

“You remember 
the one I told you to 
back for me, the day 
I had to leave town. 
Shelter—you remem- 
ber. I gave you half 
a sov. to back it both 
ways for me ?”’ 


goodness sake stop 
croaking and speak 
up ha 

* Oh |” 

“TI beg your par. 
don, sir, I mistook 
you for my friend 
Dick——” 

“No, sir. I only 
wanted to make an 
appointment with 
him.” 

“Yes, sie.” 

‘I’m sorry if I’ve 
put you to any in- 


“ Yes, I believe,— convenience.” 
let me see, — yes, “TI beg your par- 
you're right. It was don.”’ 


Monday week, now 
that I think of it.” 


‘No, sir.” 
“Ring off? All 


Re: Won? Romped right, sir.” 
in, man ! . ‘Whew! Dick’s 
Well, according governor! Nomore 


to the Star, it started 
at fifteen to one. 
Star-started, excuse 
the pun, won't you? 
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(16 BLADES IN ONE.) 


To use in place of Knife 
for preparing chops, gionin, and all 
ici dacaed pclsiaraminen vent If you have a pale face, a sickly pallor, or a 
warm plate, 8o preserving all the washed-out appearance, and are thin, weak, 
nutriment. Those with good| ©@sily tired, prone to melancholy and fore- 
teeth should nse the Masticator } bodings, ard wish to have a healthy frame, a 
to save them those with de- a are to yous oe energy, elasticity, 

and greater capaci work and e 
assist mastication, and those a it can be Tone. — 
you suffer from nervous ins and 
use it to prevent damage orjaitacks, neuralgia, brain-headachs, because 





telephoning for 
999 


yours truly ! 


That Worm 


“Sanitas Qin 


Pravents and Cu”7es 


BRONCHITIS, !NFLUENZA, 
DIPHTHERIA, 


AND ALL 





Mints 





By - the - bye, . you Br 
backed it WA. P. I Again! ; e 
hope ? Z 
* Eh?” PROVERBS fre- | 
“You what?) — quently receive il- 
When ?--Whet race lustration from un- 
do you mean ?” expected quarters. 
“Last week ?” The saying that 
“Did Skelter run “even a worm will 
last week, as well ?” turn” is emphati- mi 
“ Lost ?” cally true of the 
“ What !” book-worm, who ‘is is 
“Look here, Dick, literally always 
am I to understand turning—— over the 
that you backed it leaves of his favour- O 
for last week’s race ?”” ite volumes. 
“ Excuse me, I dis- 
tinctly mentioned Query ! 
Div Longfellow M 
“Oh, that be h weer 
: 9 ave the swindling 
hanged for a tale! fraternity in .mind is 
VI. when he wrote, “ Let pe 
“Are you there, a Tat us then be up and 
Dick ? THE DRAGON FLY.—MORE FLY THAN DRAGON. ‘doing ?’” 
m 
= LS Se ee cena aia — Wi 
£4 T 99 | “Tobreathe ‘Sanitas’ is to breathe he 
ARE THE ealth.” ‘ 
JUNO CYCLES VERY i The Patent MASTICATOR. [S GORDON STABLES C.M., M.D., B.N: 


$ in fact. no dinner table} the red globules of your blood are run down 
is complete without the Mastica-} deficient in number, weak in quality, 30 that 


Young Children, sed alineser,| Your whole nervous’ system is on an edge,” 
ing from Weak Digestive’ °*,t_ vere, from want of proper nerve food, 


re) 8, or those who eat)" ZOTIS” TABULES will give the relief you 
ulckly. Retail of all Chemists, seek. [ : . 
ronmongers, and Cutlers, or sent If you have spots, pimples, eruptions, or im- 
Post Free direct from the Manufac-| pyfe blooa, and a bad complexion, and wish for 
turers upon receipt of Postal Order. | pre blood, a clear skin, and a soft, bright, 
ooth complexion, “ZOTIS” TABULES 
ll doit for you. 

“ZOTIS” TABULES in boxes, price 


“Juno” Diamond Cushion, &I Os., 
17s. 6d. —— os “Juno” Saree nate 
» 21s. , 


2121 monthly. 

Sole makers of Celebrated “JUNO” 
Tricycle, passes 28 inch doorway, £28, TR ey 
“JUNO” Tricycle, Balls all parts, £15. “JUNO 
direct steering tricycle from £5 Juno Lady 8 
Youth's and Military Safeties Any machine “ou 
“psy Terms,” or discount for cash. Largest stock 
ew and Second-hand Machines in the world 
ts (100 pages) free. Riding taught free to buyers 
rgest school in the City. Non-buvers 1s 6d. per 





LUNG AND THROAT AFFECTIONS. 


DIRECTION: 
INHALE AND FUMIGATE WITH 
‘' SANITAS OIL.’’ 





Pamphlets Free on application. 


The Masticator, on White Metal 
Fork, 2/6 each ; or a Superior Finish 











ee a till perfect, 10s. Mac hines bought, sold on Electro-Plated Fork, &/- each 3. lad. (post free, 1s. 34.); Six, post paid, for THE SANITAS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
: re o Repairs, cheapest and best w wie tn Complete in box. Only the 5/- Mas 6a : Twelve, post free, 108. Sole Proprietors E 
anre Al kinds of sundries kept. Ball Pedals. 12s ticator sent Post Free abroad W. SHARP & CO., 28. Gra it Roa Bethnal Green, London, E. 

765 on eke te  CHINISTS CO., Ld., Ww. Sanitas” Oil. 4g. Bottles: Pocket I halet 
" psegate St. ithout, London E.c F an &S ' 84, Helmet Buildings ‘ ” Fumigators. 3 6d. each. 
Every JUNO ie CUarantony ee =| Fordham & Smith, “werameca sessotNe 8. each; Fumigators, 38. Gd. cach: 
960 Z . London, E.C. | Samples Free on Application. “ Sanitas” Eucalyptus Disinfectors, 18. es 

Vame ‘FUN “ Sanitas” Eucalyptus Oil, is. bottles 
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MEN IN FRONT. 


Mr, N. (overhearing).—“ What is it all about?” [ Evit all the 
neighbours, in dignfied silence. Mr. N. goes home and repeats tre 
question,] (Ructions, weeping and gnashing of teeth, explanations, 
smiles, kisses. Curtain.) 


THE CLANG OF THE CLOCK TOWER. 

JOHN BuRNs plump; for revolution by reform in preference to 

reform by revolution. This is very pretty, and very characteristic 

of the agitator who has got on. 
. ” * * 

The best way to muzzle a Radical is to make him a lord—to tame 

a Socialist with a leaning to forcible methods clap M.P. to his name, 
* * * 


Why it seems only the other day that Burns was leading roughs 
into conflict with the police, and was about as dangerous and turbu 
lent an agitator as existed. 

* * 2 * * 

Now, although Jobn retains his bad temper and much of his bad 
taste, he roars as gently as any sucking dove in dealing with the 
upheaval. 

* « ° * 
Lord Lytton might have written of him :— 
Keep on moving till you’re uppermost, 
And then things can't be better than they are. 
* * * * . 




















The tailors of Tooley Street are at it again in Trafalgar Square. 
a * * * * 


The beginning of the end. The G.O.M. drops tie Employers’ 
Liability Bill like a hot potato, But this is not the beginning of 
the Ending or Mending. 
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Congratulations to the Home Secretary on his approaching 
marriage. No Home and no Home Secretary could have a more 
charming Tennant. THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


THROUGH OLD LONDON—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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No. 13.—Mk. G, M. POLINI, Vaudeville and Adelphi. _— Ha il (Qn) WHERE 15 ee 
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A Domestic Melodrama: 
IN THREE ACTS. 
I, 
(Scene.—The Newkupples’ drawing-room. Temp.: Evening.) 
Mrs. N, (to her husband, who is reading the newspaper).—*“ Tell 
me the news, Reggie, dear.” 
Mr, N.—* Certainly, my dear. I see that Stanley-dam Dyke case 
is occupying a lot of attention ia Scotland.” 
Mrs, N.— I beg your pardon, Reginald?” 
Mr, N.—“ The Stanley-dam Dyke case, I said, dear.” (Silence. 
Curtain.) 
Il. 


(Scene.—The same. Temp.: Morning.) 

Mrs. N.—“ Do vou think he really meant to—to use language, 
Ma?” 

Ma.—“Ah, my dear child, I have no doubt of it. His smiling face 
is the cloak over a black heart. He is no better than the rest of the 
perfidious creatures.” (Tears, Curtain.) 

IIT. 

All the Neighbours.—“ Very sai for the poor little thing. But 
marriage is a lottery. We should have thought, thouzh, that he 
would have restrained himself in her presence, and so soon after tbe 
honeymoon, too !” 
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Pn CARRIAGE FAID ig warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 


Y, 
Prices, £4 to £30. y Terms from ls. per uot. | from wHatgvercause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy 
Large cash Discount. Cycles bought. sold. and | Eczema, Skin and Klood Dis ases, and Sores of all tr y 
exchanged. Tuition Free in our London and Liver- | kinds its effects are marvel ous. It is the cute real rest oe ea 
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a FUN. 





The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HigHty Moran Nove. with A Hieuty Novel Mora, 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Da ibclodlog the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K. 
Joker,” “Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. a8 
No coupons are necessary 10 read this thrilling romance, and there 

is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 

insure your life before reading it on a railway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harml«ss and full of danger signals. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
(By Louis D’Or Stiverson. ) 
THE WRECKING OF THE KIDNAPPED TREASURBF. _ 

THE blocd-gold orb of day was just beginning to rise in the distant 
shimmering Orient, and we were preparing to start on our voyage 
of discovery to find the treasure island of Captain Kyd and 
Robinson Crusoe to be accurate, when a strange craft sailed into the 
docks and shouted “ Ship Ahoy.” I was chewing several quids of 
tobacco at the time, but managed to ejaculate : 

“Belay my hearties! Shimmer my timbers and brace the min 
sail, But what do you want?” 
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“To go aboard for the benefit of our 
health,” was the immediate reply, and 
80, like a noble-minded mariner, | asked 
no questions, but ran out of the gangway 
tressel and took ‘em on board, A young 
woman anda male Stranger. They—at 
least the Stranger chap said so— wanted 
change. That isto say she did, All he 
wanted was to be dropped at the first un- 
inhabited island where he would charter 
a steamer and return home again. 

In solid hard cash he paid me, and no 
more was said. Jf we were absent for 
half-a-dozen years or #0, what did it 
signify? Ncthing, Treasure islands are 
not found every day, nor are people kid- 
napped every day for that matter. 

o we set rail in the early morning 
before the sea-horses were on the swim 
or the seagulls had left the sea-mews, 
and our jolly crew of expatriated younger 
sons sang aloud in a jovial key as they 
held the cords taut, 


We sailed to the East by a western wind, 
Ho! ho! for the seagul's’ song ! 
And the foam dashed up and made us 
blind, 
Ha! ha! for the seagulls’ song ! 
On we sailed for ninety years away, 
Till our beards and whiskers all turned 


grey, 
And then went home on Guy Fawkes day, 
Ho! ho! for the seagulls’ song. 


Twenty-four verses we sang of that 
song, and a month later we crossed the Y 
equator, We dropped the Stranger— 
who refused to reveal his identity, which 
fell in with our humour because we dil 
not wish to reveal ours— we dropped tke 
Stranger over the line into a liner, and - 
the young woman, who had been in a "Ty 
trance all this time, came to and wanted Yee 
some chocolate creams and champagne, 

Then we knew we had a lady on board, 
and of course we waitel on her band and 
foot, and entcred her name and address 
in the log. 

“Miss Funnilla Funnilla, Regent’s 
Park.” Phew! Here was a pretty 
kettle of fish! A vessel from New York had only that morning 
given us a newspaper in which we read all about our beautiful guest |! 

We were goes ope her against our will and egainst ber will! 
She orJered the ship to turn right abcut face when she heard the 
news, and naturally we obeyed her commands, and travelled back 
at the rate of something under forty knots an hour. But who was 
the Stranger ? 

Funnilla said a quart of his gore slone would satisfy the craving 
of her heart, She tokl us ail about herself, and we attended like a 
father to her anc kissed her tears away. 
(To be continued.) 


Billy, ’ere’s a lark, 
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A KNOCK - OUT. 
(SCENE: AN AUCTION.) 


Street Boy (whothas strayed in, apropos to exceedingly swell auctioneer),— Oh, my eye, 


Let’s stop and listen to the CHEAP JACK !” 


More Insulting Still. 


Chambers.— Do you wish to insult my intelligence?” 
Nat,—‘‘No, To do so would be cowardly—it’s so small.” 


The Stolen Constable. 


THE Greenwich Angel thinks that, in view of the fact that our 
police force is none too large, the people who sto'e the Constable 
should be severely punished, At the same time, she says she can’t help 
laughing at the idea of anyone stealing a policeman, ‘‘ What on 
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earth did they want him for?” she asks, 
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On the “Stairs” at the Vaudeville. 


THERE is some sort of a plot—sufficient, it may be, for all 
practical purposes—in Wapping Old Stairs, the latest bid for popu- 





THE HEAVY BUSINESS, 


larity in the Comic Opera line; but its main business appears to be 
to exploit a considerable amount of maritime Chauvinism, The 
claptrap is innocent enough (and never once traps the claps !), but 
it is several times borne in upon our consciousness that it is unneces- 
sary. For the rest, so much of the story as does not belong to Zhe 
Silver King (by Mr. ——) belongs to other stories, and we sit in a 
shower of chestnuts all the evening, 

Somehow or other, however, one does not seem greatly to mind, — 
one even manages to enjoy one’s self. The songs are trippingly 
written, though the librettist comes to grief (as is so usual with the 
beginner !) over the triple rhyme—and have when necessary sme 
(obviously imbibed) humour. I would not, myself, give a prize 
either for “ parading” and “masquerading,” or “oxidants and 
intoxicants,” as rhymes, though perhaps the ingenuity of such 
attemp‘s deserves recognition. There are “topics” and other 
anachronisms which amuse or irritate, according to the idiosyncrasy 
of the spectator —the reference to Shanghai is both cruel and vulgar, 
to my mind—but the general effect is brightness and pleasantness, 
This is due, in great measure, to the music, which, however, clearly 
influenced by a well-known modern master, has individual merits of 
character and tunefulness, 

The performance as a whole does not reach a high standard 
exc2pt vocally (I mean musically vocally)—which is perhaps 
excusable in an opera. Miss Jessie Bond’s impersonation of our 
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THE SENTIMENTAL INTEREST, 


well-worn friend the “slavey ” addicted to novelettes (it used to be 
the London Journal or the Family Herald in the old, old days, when 
we were young !) is about the only wholly satisfactory performance. 
Mr. Richard Temple's comes in a good second. Mr, Henry Bourchier 
seems to have a sense of humour, and some funny ideas, but they 
require a good deal of mellowing yet. Mr. Herbert Sparling’s old 
man is a very praiseworthy bit of character, too; but his singing is 
rather atrial! In his last song in particular his aspirates and his 
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THE COMIC RELIEF, 


aggressive “ t’s”” were really—well—his aspirates were a tease and 
his “ t’s”” ex-aspirating ! Miss Mary Turner has a full, sweet voice, 
and sings in such a thoroughly natural and unaffected style that it 
is an unmixed pleasure to listen to her ; and it strikes me forcibly that 
there is a nice little slice of fame awaiting this young lady—not so 
very far off, either. Miss Hannah Jones and Mr. Avon Saxon do 
credit to their reputations. Mr. Courtice Pounds did some good 
singing during the evening, but he could be improved upon. 

The scenery (by Mr. R. C. Durant) and the dresses (by Mr. 
Clarkson, from designs by Mr. W. D. Ironside) are adequate but not 


brilliant, 
DE OppeR MAN, 


Before the Storm. 
SCENE.—Model- Yacht Pond in the Playing-field attached to Dame 
Europa’s Schoal, 
John Bull (aside.)—Oh, dear, dear, dear! this really is too bad, 
There's Miss France playing with that awful cad. 
They're making faces at me. (Aloud.) Here, I say, 
What’s the little game that we're to play? 
Turkey (to J. Bull)—I heard France ask that big boy with the 
crowD 
If he would help ber try to run you down. 
John Bull,—What ! run me down? Ha! ha! But I can fight. 
(Aside) 1 hope those boats of mine are watertight. 
Italy (to J. B.).—Oh, I say, John, old man, there’ll be a row. 
Russia and France are talking of it now. 
She's getting spiteful : you had best beware, 
But still, you know, of course, I'l] see all fair. 
(Whispers softly.) Suppose you aint got sixpence you 
can spare ? 
(John gives him money.) 
Bismarck (to the Kaiser).—Look! France is talking. Mischief- 
making cat ! 
Kaiser William.—Yes! I’ve been wond'ring what the deuce they’re 
at. 
Bismarck (to Kaiser).—Mark me, my boy, their kindness I should 
doubt. 
] think you'd better keep a sharp look out, 
Italy (to Kaiser).—William, my boy, this peaceful play deccives, 
Russia and France are getting thick as thieves, 
There'll be a fight before the daylight goes, 
What the result will be Well, Heaven knows ! 
Of course, old chap, we're pals, as you're aware—— 
Se. Suppose you aint got fourpence you could 
spare 
' ( William shakes his head and buttons his pockets.) 
Tiussia (aside).—She's bright and pretty, witty, and all that, 
Well dressed, perbaps, but, goodness! what a Cat ; 
Liberty? Weill—it suits my purpose, so 
1']] use her now, and after she may go, 
(Aloud to France.) As we were saying, we'll lead John 
a dance. 
Down with his navy, and—and “ Vivre la France /” 
France.— Oh, you dear boy! Let's think of an excuse, 
He laughs! Now we'll settle him. Vive la Russe! 
(France embraces Russia, laughs, weeps, kicks Jtaly, pulls Bis- 
marck's bair, throws Zurkey into the water, and laughs at John 
Bull, The storm breaks and the fight becomes general.) 
[CURTAIN. ] 
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86 FUN. 


Fun’s Oure for Anarchy. 
P.C, Fun TO JOHN BULL. 


JouN, old friend, behold these minions, 
Vile the deeds of which they brag, 
Viler still their crude opinions, 
Shall they shelter ’neath thy Flag? 
Hark ye, John, ’tis time for action, 
Friendly counsel do not scout, 
Ev'ry party, ev'ry faction, . 
Cry togetber: “Turn ’em out ! 


Scum of nations, dregs of races ; 
Human refuse brutalised. 
Shall they dare to show their faces 
Where man’s freedom most is prized ? 
Freedom is not licensed plunder 
setter e’en the tyrant’s knout! 
At your patience all men wonder, 
Turn ‘em out, John, turn ’em out! 


John, my boy, your honest nature 
Blinds you to the risks you run : 
Too much faith in Legislature 
Soothes you till the deed is done. 
Trusting to your Constitution 
Drastic remedies you flout : 
Still there is but one solution, 
Turn em out, John, turn ’em out ! 


Listen to old Father Antic :— 
“Wait until they break the law!” 
Poor old man! he grows pedantic ; 
Wagging thus a toothless jaw. 
Wait until their plans are ready? 
Till their bombs are thrown about? 
Wait destruction? Steady, steady ! 
Turn ’em out, John, turn ’em out ! 


Ah, friend John, your judge’s ermine 
You had better throw aside, 
Law Court treatment for these vermin 
Checks your action, puffs their pride. 
Cast aside your legal fetters, 
Cut the Gordian knot of doubt, 
Trial by jury ’s for their betters ; 
Turn ’em out, John, turn ’em out ! 


Kise, old friend, to the occasion : 

hough your navy gird your shore, 
There is yet a worse invasion 

Than the one you're arming for, 
Your worst enemies have landed, 

Not with any warlike shout, 


Turn 'em out, John, turn ’em out! 


Their attacks are underhanded, [= g 
& opeal 3 —- 
4 } 


Down with license ; down with riot ; 
Down with all that hurts your peace ! 

Let your land be lapped in quiet ; 
Freedom by Reform increase, 

Brave assassins? Ah, for that trick 
England's heart is far too stout. 

You must be your own St. Patrick, 
Turn 'em out, John, turn ’em out! 


JOHN BULL REPLIEs, 
Fun, old friend, your timely warning 
Stirs my blood and makes it boil. 
Freedom? Iam Freedom scorning, 
While these curs are on my eoil, 
Curs and cowards blind with passion ; 
Time that they were put to rout, 
I shall, in the English fashion, 
Kick ‘em out, Fun, kick ’em out ! 
(1nd he dves 8o,) 


When Similes are Out of Joint. 
As still asa mouse... ... When the cat's away, 
As black as a coal! When it burns white ash, 
As black as a hat When you're wearing a brown bowler, 
As good as a feast When you haven't had enough, 
As sweet as a nut When you crack a bad ‘un, ~ 
As large as a house... When the family's a baker’s dozen. 
As white as wool When your servant washes your dog, 
As wise a8 a judge When a judge doesn’t know slang, : 
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PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Manuger.— Bravo! my dear. You'll have to repeat that pirouette on the night. One 
good turn you know, deserves another.” 

Mdlle, Pointepet ite,—“ Zat is so; and two good turns zey deserve ze two good salary, and 
all ze more ven ze salary is not too good,” 


The Dulwich Girl Couldn't Wait. 


Captain Macmuchfoot,—* I love you! Will you be my wife?” 

The Dulwieh Girl (half inclined to consent),—“ But I thought 
you said you couldn't afford to marry ?” 

Captain Macmuchfoot.—* Well, I can't at present, but before 
long I shall be able to do so.” 

The Dulwich Girl.—* What's got to happen first?” 

Captain Maemuchfoot.— 1 have only to gain a footing in my 
profession and I shal] be a wealthy man.” 

The Dulwich Girl (after a glance at the Captain's feet).— 
“ Captain, I can never be your wife ” 


Nothing to be Ashamed of. 


Tailor,— It's a wonder you're not ashamed to ask me to serve 
you with more ¢glothes without paying cash, considering how much 
you owe me already,” 

Young Swell.—**My dear old chappie! The fact that I’m not 
going to pay cash is nothing to be ashamed of—on the contrary, it 
will be all the more to my credit.” 


ORIEN MNT Ue RARE 
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FUN.—* KICK/’EM OUT, JOHN!” 
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THE NEW SUBALTERN—CONTINUED. 
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(1) On another occasion 1 was quietly informed that my moustache must come off. I had got into an awfully bad habit of inter- 
minably twisting it; to break me of this habit they decided to do away with it ix tuto. A night was settled upon for the execution, 
and 1 was told to prepare. Now it so happened my young brother was sleeping that night in barracks. I took him to my room, where 1 
told him how matters stood ; we had a good old talk, and worked out a splendid scheme of action, by which we thoroughly out- 
mancuvred the enemy,——(2) The scheme worked thusly :—My brother and I agreed to change rooms, He is very like me except for his i 
upper lip, which is as smooth as a girl's (by the way, this is a great grief to him ; he has tried most of the advertised recipes, but the harm 
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hitherto has been small). With a sham moustache, however, which we purchased, in the semi-~darkness he looked the image of me 
(fine fellow, my brother !!!), and completely deceived the enemy, who duly arrived as expected. My brother shammed to be asleep. This 
added to their delight ; they imagined my horror on waking in the morning to find myself shorn, Instead of that, after a peaceful night, 
[ came down to breakfast radiant and twisting my moustache as usual. I don’t think they ever did quite understand how I had done 
them |——(3) Not satistied with merely defending myself, I decided to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. Now Tomkins (the ring- 
leader in this moustache business) had told us about an eccentric old aunt of his, whom he had never seen and from whom he had 
great expectations. I disguised myself as this old lady, hired a bath-chair, and duly arrived at barracks, where we were giving a large 
tennis party. In full view of the guests I embraced the blushing and retiring Tomkins, kissing him on both checks, caressing him, 
and calling him, in a very highly-pitched voice, by all the endearing epithets { could think of.—(4) Poor Tomkins! I did just lead 
him a dance that afternoon. I flirted with the colonel, insisted on trying my hand at tennis, talked atheism with the dean, and 
shook hands with all the sentries I came across, I never divulged my identity to Tomkins—he is a big fellow, and would have lynched 
me on the spot—but with a final B. & S, (which shocked the guests more than any other act of mine) I went as | came—in my bath-chair. 
——(5) After a time they got tired of chaffing me, which was not to be wondered at, considering how badly their little plots invariably 
turned out. More than this, they hold me now in some respect, which dates from that little affair with the major’s horse. Our 
major, who in his time was a crack gentleman jockey and cross-country rider, possessed a horse which was too much even for his 
practised hands, Among numerous other faults, it would shy at a dog, whilst a penny tin-whistle would simply madden it. The 
major, finding he could do nothing with it, sail one day he was ready to let anyone have the beast for a fiver. It was then [ 
modestly stepped forth with my fiver and became the owner of the horse, amidst derisive jeers and shouts of laughter from all sides, 
Everyone else had declined the offer with thanks, knowing well that, if the major could do nothing with it, they would certainly not 
succeed where he had failed. At the riding-school each day for a fortnight, early in the morning, when no one was about, I put the 
brute through a series of drills which an American horsebreaker had taught me, with the result that I became perfect master of the 
animal, and proved it to everyone’s satisfaction (?) by numerous tests, some of which are here depicted, A few days later the major 











offered to re-purchase the animal for £50; but I refused. I know when I have a good thing. 


What It Feels Like. 


A LADY novelist, who ought to know, you know, says that “once 
a young lady is engaged to be married she is no longer her own 
self,” Of course she isn’t—she’s another's, 


A SONG by Sir Arthur Sullivan always reminds us of a luggage 
conveyance, because it is a “ good strain.” 





Not Like Her, 
Grumpy Old Lady (to the Greenwich Angel).—“Ah! You 
wouldn't be so full of high spirits if you thought of the time when 


you will be old like me.” 
The Greenwich Angel.—“ Oh! I often think of the time when | 
shall be old; but I don't fret, because, after all, I may not be 


like you,” 








THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS. . 
Miss Cynthia Smart.—“I say, Sis, the only drawback to starténg for one’s Wanderjahr is the reflection that one won't be able to keep 
abreast with the times in the matter of music-hall songs.”’ 
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HOW MOLLY MASHEM BECAME THE LEADING LADY AT THE TRALALITIES. 





Molly Mashem, the daughter of a tram-man, was left early an orphan to face an unsympathetic world and seek a means of;,livelihood. 


Flights of Fancy. 
FLIGHT 4, 
BALLADE OF OLD PIPES, 


ANOTHER pipe,—another friend, 
Upon my rack demands a place ; 

The rack is full from end to end,— 
Here is, indeed, a trying case ! 

All friends, alike without disgrace ; 
Yet one, at least, is doomed to stray : 

}y hook or crook [ must have space 

For this my dear old, sweet old clay ! 


The meerschaum’s safe. Ah, Heaven forfend 
That I its presence dare efface ! 
This was her gift. Yea, I contend 
Here is, indeed, a trying case ! 
For in each briar, too, I trace 
Some bygone bliss, some fancy gay ; 
Yet must I be ungrateful,—base, 
For this my dear old, sweet old clay! 


Methinks that ‘cherry ’ might descend ?— 
No—no, the thought I can’t embrace ! 
And, ah, what cares this ‘cob’ could mend ! 

Here is, indeed, a trying case ! 
All are within an equal ace 
Of being favourite ;—but stay, 
One of them must be set apace, 
For this my dear old, sweet old clay ! 
ENVOY. 
Hence, heads or tails which gets the chase :— 
Here is, indeed, a trying case ! 
One, I’ve decided, shall make way 
For this my dear old, sweet old clay ! 


Something Concerning Villas. 


To anyone with a well-balanced mind, capable of justly appre- 
ciating the labour-saving devices of the modern jerry builder, resi- 
dence in a cheap villa may be wisely recommended. If he belongs 
to an Accident Insurance Company, and is inured to sensations, his 
peace of mind is less likely to be permanently disturbed, 

In some old-fashioned houses you have to go right across the room 


and pull at the place where a knob used to be, if you want to ring 
the bell, In your molern villa there is no trouble of this sort. You 
simply stand in the middle of the room, place your foot on a loose 
board, which tips up, and your leg going through hits the wire 
underneath. Then the bell rings. No bother of crossing the room 
in houses of this kind. 

Tnen, again, the average commonplace window only opens half- 
way by pulling up and down the sashes. Not so ina villa of this 
description. You simply take hold of the sash and the window 
comes right out in your hands, the ventilation being complete. 

Then as regards the stair arrangements. 

What can b2 more stupid than the present tedious way of coming 
downstairs one step at a time? 

All this is beautifully obviated. 

You just step ona loose board at the top of each flight, and it 
immediately precipitates you to the bottom. This only takes half 
the time of coming down the ordinary way, and saves the bother of 
having to pass people on the stairs. If there should be any you take 
them with you, and it makes your fall on the mat below more easy. 
The only drawback tu the arrangement is its habit of going off 
when you are ascending instead of descending the stairs, 

I knew an old man once who got frustrated that way seventeen 
times, and only managed it at last by walking up backwards to give 
that loose board the impression that he was coming down, 

The back-parlour is intensely bijou, and likewise designed to save 
all unnecessary exercise. In fact, once over the initial exercise of 
how to get into it at all, it really is decidedly snug, You can always 
get round to the fireplace by putting the chairs on the table and 
creeping carefully between that and the wall. The attic at the top 
is the very sublimation of friendliness, The walls and ceilings in 
some houses are particularly uppish—there’s no getting anywhere 
near them. But there’s no trouble of that sort in a villa attic. The 
moment you enter the room the ceiling gives you a good, sounding 
bang on the head, as much as to say, “ Hullo, I’m here, how are 
you?” And when you bow in return, not so much because you want 
to as because the celling won’t admit of your doing anything else, 
another bit of wall leans over and knocks you on the other side, 
evidently meaning, “ Same from me, old boy !"—all in the very 
friendliest manner, And when you go to bed after cucumber salad 
and start up wildly in the middle of the night, it is abs olutely touch- 
ing, the motherly way that ceiling puts you on your back again with 
a bump just large enough to make you resolve not to be so hasty 
next time. 

No—for original comforts there is nothing like a modern villa ; 
unless it be a workhouse flat. 





S j B ik ) ir , . ° ° 
, i pron oe been a barmaid, or an A. B, C. girl, or a type-writer, or a governess, or even a lady journalist. But for these occupations 
she had decidedly no taste, for in her young days, like many another child of the great city, she had developed, to the accompaniment of 
a barrel organ, a fondness for the terpsichorean art, and so she concluded that the stage offered the only opening for her talent. 
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got her to try her voice, and retired to the dress-circle tier to listen, 
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The deputy-manager of the Tralalities,on whom she called, said there was no vacancy; but the manager, who had an eye for comeliness, 


The result was an engagement in the chorus, at the munificent salary 


of twelve shilliags a week, on which princely income Molly had to maintain herself. 
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“T0090.” 

LOo is a game of cards, 

It’s called Loo because it isn’t called by any other name, and in 
order that it may be distinguished from any other game. 

Now that I come to look at it, [ fancy it must be called Loo 
because, if analysed, you'll find that the characters employed in the 
spelling of it represent something. When I say that they represent 
something I mean that they represent nothing. This is paradoxical 
—let us work it out. 

The first letter represents pounds—£. The second letter repre- 
sents nothing—0, Thus we have £0—no pounds, The third letter 
represents nothing—0,again. Thus we have no pounds, noshillings ; 
in other words Loo, and no pounds, no shillings fairly represent 
Loo and the condition of your pocket at the end of the game. I 
think this is very ingenious, 

You may play Loo for nuts if you like instead of money. When 
you play for nuts you generally hold good hands. When you play 
for money you generally don’t. Those who play for money generally 
can’t play for nuts, And it wouldn’t do ’em much good if they could, 
for nuts don’t count, except as counters, As well as for money, you 
may play for love, and those who play for love always win —win 
nothing. 

Loo is a game of chance, and it is the greatest chance in the 

world if you make anything out of it. 
Let us play “ penny loo” with “ six persons.” Well, you begin by 
putting a penny in the slot—I mean in the bank; and you put a 
penny in the bank feeling perfectly safe that the bank will smash. 
And you go on putting pennies in the bank until the tit-up is deter- 
mined, And when the tit-up is determined it’s six to one against 
you. Then you have to put about five shillings into the bank. 

At this point you begin to lose your money ! 

But you get some sympathy from the fact that all the others, 
except the one who has taken the tit-up, have to put in the same 
| amount. Then you play for twenty-five shillings. You've got a 
deuced bad hand, but as you’ve put a lot of money in the bank you 
feel you would like to take a little out, 30, as you are a juggins, you 
swop your hand for “ missy,” and the heartless jade deceives you and 
mulcts you in twenty-five shillings. 
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The deputy’s wife played leading lady, when she wasn't indisposed, which happet ed pretty often. 
husband and the stage-manager about a cheque put a sudden end to her engagement. 


You have lost your money, and at this point you begin to lose 


your head |! 


Now you are busy putting twenty-five shillings into the bank, 


while the others are busy taking twenty-five shillings out. 
At this point you begin to lose your temper. 


But you try to look cheerful and knock your glass over with your 


elbow. 
At this point you lose your drink, 


But there is a limit to Loo if it’s “ Limited Loo,” and perhaps it 
is so arranged that you can't lose more than five pounds at a single 
This is the simplest, cheapest, and 


hand—which is comforting. 
dullest form of Loo. 
Then there is ‘Unlimited Loo.” 


you to despair! 
Unlimited Lose. 


The most exciting form of all is Unlimited Loo with club law. 
By club law is meant that if clubs turn up trumps (a contradiction 
in terms) you must play, no matter what sort of a hand you've got, 
The consequence of this drives you to drink. Drink gives you 
delirium tren ens, and delirium tremens stops you from turning up 


at the office in the morning. 
At this point you lose your situation. 
Altogether, Loo bas its drawbacks, 


Commercial. 
The ledger's sides must stake with laughter oft 
At incongruities "tis doomed to bear ; 
When junior clerks their overcoats have doff'd, 
Posting up items with unwitting care. 


This season sees no firm or company 
Neglect its stock-taking, if it be wise, 

To find which side predominant will be, 
The “I O U's,” or better, “ U O I's.” 


Some, if the former should predominate, 
Foresee their angry creditors revolt, 
And, loth the day of reckoning to await, 
Put up the shutters, sack the clerks, and bolt ! 








jut a disagreement between her 
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This is a little more exciting. 
Unlimited Loo is—well, is Unlimited Loo, and Unlimited Loo drives 
It is sometimes called by those who don’t win, 
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SPEAKING 


To-pay, as I pen these lines, one picture from the long-vanished 
past rises in my memory as clearly as though it hung on the wall 
before my very eyes. It is of a boy, about fourteen years old, 
propped up in a great arm-chair with pillows and bed-clothes, and 
gazing through a window. He is just convalescing, after a long 
and dangerous illness, and is still thin, pale and weak. The 
strong arms of his loving father have taken him from the bed and 
placed him snugly by the window in order that he may see his play- 
mates at their games in the snow, for the timeis midwinter. They 
wave their hands to him, and he waves his hand feebly to them. 
‘The scene is from my own boyhood, forty years ago. What magic 
bas conjured it up now? Only a sentence from a letter. 

This : “ I was so weak that I had to be carried upstairs to bed.” 
A lady speaks thus of her girlhood. What a pitiable thing! It 
is not what Nature meant; but, alas! too often what really 
happens in this perverted world. Children should never suffer 
pain, for pain is punishment. For whose offences, thea—surely 
not their own—do the little ones sicken and die by uncounted 
millions ? 

‘* From childhood,” so runs the letter, “I was always delicate. 
When fourteen years old I got achill on the lungs which left me 
in a weak state. Indeed, 1 was always tired and weary, and 
never knew what it was to feel strong.” 

Now, tell me, if you can, what sadder reading one is apt to come 
upon than this ¢ Fancy a young girl being always tired, weary 
and weak !—too weak to climb the stairs to her own bed! so 
feeble and lifeless as to require to be carried over the house 
through which she should have skipped and danced like a fawn. 
What had so crushed her? Disease? What disease and how 
caused ¢ 

“| was very pale,” continues the letter; “my feet were cold 
and clammy, and hot sweats now and again burst over me. My 
appetite was poor, and after eating I suffered such pain at the 
chest and sides that it often amounted to agony, and the palpita- 
tion of the heart was so bad that many times | got no sleep at 
niyht on account of it.” 


FUN. 
OF LONG AGO. 


| how grateful I feel. 
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And this at an age when the heart should beat quickly, only with 
feelings of joy and hope, and girlish forms in their beds should be 
qniet as recumbent statues. 

« After a time,” says the writer, “‘I could take liquid nourish- 
ment only, my stomach being too weak to retain anything solid, 
Thus I gradually wasted away until I was nothing but skin and 
bone. I had not even strength to walk across the floor, and al| 
who saw me said it was impossible that I should ever get well. 

‘From time to time I saw doctor after doctor, and twice went 
to the Sherborne Hospital, but received no benefit from the treat- 
ment there. At last the doctors said that both my chest and 
bowels were ulcerated, and that there was no hope of my recovery, 
I was now so bad that I could take nothing but weak brandy and 
water, and that only occasionally. 

In this hopeless condition I lingered on until March, 1890, 
when L heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Although | 
had given up all hope of deriving any benefit from any medicine, 
I, nevertheless, sent for a bottle of the Syrup, and after having 
taken it for a few days I found myself a little better. This led me to 
continue using it, and shortly I was able to take solid food, and 
the sickness gradually left me. Holding to this medicine, the 
only one that had ever helped me, I grew stronger and stronger 
until I wasin good health. Without Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup I should never have recovered, and you must try to imagine 
I never can put my thankfulness in words.”— 
Yours truly, (Signed) (Mrs.) Mary Jane Hilliar, Rimpton, near Sherborne, 
Dorset, March 9th, 1893. 

We rest at this, Here is a life history. How can we comment on it 
adequately? What a pity that this woman should have so suffered ; what a 
satisfaction to know that she suffered no more! And yet—the lost time, the 
lost happiness. Ah! yes! Mother Seigel had reason enough to induce her 
to labour as she did,to relieve her sister women. Thank Heaven for her 


success ! 
Mrs. Hilliar’s real disease was of the stomach—indigestion and dyspepsia ; 
inherited probably, and made chronic by circumstances.. The remedy she 


finally used cured this, and so freed ber from all the symptoms and results. 
How kindly are the arms that carry us in our weakness ! 
not to need them ! 


How glorious 








The manager, in a fix, sent for Molly and gave her the part. 


She scored a success, All the critics raved about her; the Johnnies came with 


bouquets ; and the lest we heard was that she had refused a coronet to marry the rich proprietor of Bees-Wax Soap. 
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URE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CQ., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


ulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 
(the c: st of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 








ANPON, at Boswell House, Boit Court, in the City of London— 
1894, 
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said Digby. 
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A Regrettable Story. 


SACKVILLE DIGBY wasrich. Yes, very rich, As rich as he was 
lain. Yes, very plain. As plain as he was rich. Describe him? 
All right. He’d anarrow mind, weak knees, and a wall-eye—he was 
an ugly man! He'd a long arm, tender feet,and a bulbous nose—he 
was a very ugly man. Had a low forehead, no backbone to speak 
of, and a fat head—don’t know that I ever saw an uglier man. 
Even the birsute incipiency on his upper lip reproached him for his 
ugliness, for that was down upon him. He wasn'ta bad man. He 
was too much of an idiot to b? a bad man. But he must have been 
precious bad man in pre-existence to have been made so ugly in this. 
But let that take wing. There wasa trait in his character pre-eminent 
—his regretfulness, He was always regretting things, He regretted 
everything—except his ugliness. And others regrette1 that, while 
he was happy in tbe ignorance of it, 

Now Digby was in love. 

Uygliness and regrettableness, however strongly developed, don’t 
preclude the possibility of falling in love. Digby was in love with 
a woman who was in love with somebody else. This he regrette. 

‘ Katherine.” said he, “1 love you.” 

Katherine was a widow who said she was thirty, looked thirty- 
five and was forty. Digby was a bad brick of twenty-two, but he 
loved her. 

“ Katherine,” said he, “I love you; I’m rich; will you marry 
me?” 

‘ Sackville,” said she, “I can’t, I regret to say, I really, really 
can’t.” 

“ You will regret it,” said Sackville, 

“I know I shall,” said the widow ; * but if I were t> marry you 1 
should regret it all the more!” 

Then she went home. At home she found Major Rivers. Unlike 
Digby, Major Rivers was a fine, tall, grey-haired, black-moustached 
militaire, who said he was forty-two, looked forty-six. and was — 
was a devilish handsome fellow. It was arule with him never to 
make too munch of women. That, in his philosophy, was a surer way 
of making ’em care for you. He rose, of course, when Mrs. 
Willoughby entere i the room, and came forward to kiss her with 
about as much indifference as he would employ in dodging a bullet ; 
but to his astonishment she gently held back and offered him a very 
distant hand, which he scrutinised for several seconds through his 
eyeglass. 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Sackville Digby 
has asked me to be his wife; that’s 
all,” 

“ Ha—ha! no wonder you're not 
looking well.” 

* And * said Mrs. Willoughly, 
looking him full in the face, * I’ve 
accepted him !” 

“Really? Ha! ha! ha!” Then, 
after a pause, he said: ‘ My dear 
Kate, I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” said Kate, and 
handed him his hat. 

“ You don’t really mean this?” 

“IT do,” was the answer, and she 
handed him his cane, 

A hot argument ensued, and, for 
once in a way, Major Rivers was 
routed, Yet the widow hadn’t 
gained her point, for the major left 
the house without compromising 
himself. And neither had the 
major gained his. Some days 
elapsed, and a silence on the part 
of Mrs. Willoughby brought the 
soldier to her feet. 

“Hang it!” exclaimed Rivers, 
“if I don’t marry you, rather than 
let you throw yourself away on that 
imbecile, Digby !" And he did. 

Well, they hadn’t been married 
very long, when Mrs. Rivers 
divorced her husband. And Mrs. 
Rivers hadu't divorced her husband 
very long, when she married Digby 
and a handsome settlement. And : 
Digby hadn’t been married very cansricioall 
long, when he found Major Rivers 
in his dining-room, 

“Good evening, Major Rivers,” 





song, I suppose - 
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£40 was given the other day for a postage stamp.—Daily Press. 





He.—“ What did you give for your hunter? Got it for an old 


She.—" No; I exchanged him for an old postage stamp.” 
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“ Good evening, Mr. Digby,” said Rivers. ; 

“fT regret to say,” began Digby, “that I can't ask you to dinner 
to-night, Major Rivers, because——” ; 

“Don’t apologise, my dear sir; your wife has already invitel 
me.” 

“ Katherine,” said Digby, “I very much regret it, Major Rivers, 
you must excuse me——”’ 

“Certainly. You may go.” 

* Bat I must ask you to leave my house.” 

“ With pleasure —after dinner.” 

‘With pleasure —after dinner,” echoed Mrs. Digby. 

“ Before dinner,” howled Digby. 

“ My dear young sir,” said Rivers, quietly, “I regret to say that 
you place me in a very awkward position. You say that I'm to go. 
Kate says taat I’m tostay. [t resolves itself into a question of oblig- 
ing a gentleman or obliging a laiy. Now, which am I to do?” 

* As you leave it to me,” said Digby, “ oblige a gentleman.” 

“ So [ will,” said the Major, “ I'll oblige myself,” and he sat down 
to dinner. 

“Leave my house!” squealed the infuriatel husband. “ Leave 
my house, sir? Mrs. Digby, you are my wife, You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“Tyam! I yam!” 

‘‘You must choose between us, 
house or [ do,” 

“ As you leave it to me,” said the major, “ Fou do!” 

And he did—leaving them téte-a-téte. He regrettel it. Whe. 
he returned he found his wife out. That is to say he fount her out 
with Major Rivers. He regretted this more, Then he divorced 
her! He regretted this most. This iscertainly the most regrettable 
story I ever heard ! 


Either Major Rivers leaves this 


Done Brown. 


ONCE upon a time a certain sub-editor, whose writings for his own 
paper were covered by his elitorial salary, lent an uncertain con- 
tributor the large sum of ten shillings, on the understanding that it 
should be paid back “to-morrow.” But “ to-morrow” never came, 
neither did the ten shillings. 

After the lapse of a month the elitor wrote a letter of remem- 
brance to the contributor, who didn’t reply. 

A week after the editor wrote another note, to the effect that if 
the contributor couldn't see his way to refund the ten shillings in so 
much hard cash he would “take 
it in copy”—he would take its 
equivalent in a short prose article 
This also did the contributor treat 
silently. 

A week later again the editor 
wrote to the contributor a third 
time, and enclosed an article 
written by himself, which he 
desired the contributor to copy 
and send in as his own. By this 
means he—the editor—would be 
reimbursed. 

But what do you think the con- 
tributor did? He sent his editor's 
article to a rival journal; it got 
printed, and he—the contributor — 
got paid for it. 

(And now you'll no longer feel 
surprised when you see an editor 
depicted in the papers with his 
coat off and swinging the office 
ruler truculently in his band.) 


A Prophetic Fling. 


SPECULATIONS as to the pro- 
bable duration of the world have 
hitherto possessed small attraction 
for the learned, owing to the 
paucity of data on which to work, 
Might not the alphabet furnish a 
key to its solution? Of the two 
great epochs with which we are 
familiar—viz., “ B.C.” and “ A,D,,” 
could the length of the former be 
definitely established, that of the 
present “A.D.” might be easily 
+ Dy A ae determined, as well as the next 

re epoch, “ E.F., and, indeed, the sub- 
sequent ten, as the whole thirteen, 
up to “Y.Z,” would presumably 
be of equal length, 
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SPEAKING OF LONG AGO. 


To-pay, as I pen these lines, one picture from the long-vanished 
past rises in my memory as clearly as though it hung on the wall 
before my very eyes. It is of a boy, about fourteen years old, 
propped up in a great arm-chair with pillows and bed-clothes, and 
gazing through a window. He is just convalescing, after a long 
and dangerous illness, and is still thin, pale and weak. The 
strong arms of his loving father have taken him from the bed and 
placed him snugly by the window in order that he may see his play- 
mates at their games in the snow, for the timeis midwinter. They 
wave their hands to him, and he waves his hand feebly to them. 
The scene is from my own boyhood, forty years ago. What magic 
has conjured it up now? Only a sentence from a letter. 

This ; “ I was so weak that I had to be carried upstairs to bed.” 
A lady speaks thus of her girlhood. What a pitiable thing! It 
is not what Nature meant; but, alas! too often what really 
happens in this perverted world. Children should never suffer 
pain, for pain is punishment. For whose offences, thea—surely 
not their own—do the little ones sicken and die by uncounted 
millions ? 

‘f From childhood,” so runs the letter, “I was always delicate. 
When fourteen years old I got a chill on the lungs which left me 
in a weak state. Indeed, 1 was always tired and weary, and 
never knew what it was to feel strong.” 

Now, tell me, if you can, what sadder reading one is apt to come 
upon than this? Fancy a young girl being always tired, weary 
and weak !—too weak to climb the stairs to her own bed! so 
feeble and lifeless as to require to be carried over the house 
through which she should have skipped and danced like a fawn. 
What had so crushed her? Disease? What disease and how 
caused ¢ 

“T was very pale,” continues the letter; “ my feet were cold 
and clammy, and hot sweats now and again burst over me. My 
— was poor, and after eating I suffered such pain at the 
chest and sides that it often amounted to agony, and the palpita- 
tion of the heart was so bad that many times | got no sleep at 
night on account of it.” 





The manager, in a fix, sent for Molly and gave her the part. 
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And this at an age when the heart should beat quickly, only with 
feelings of joy and hope, and girlish forms in their beds should be 
qniet as recumbent statues. 

“ After a time,” says the writer, ‘‘I could take liquid nourish- 
ment only, my stomach being tod weak to retain anything solid. 
Thus I gradually wasted away until I was nothing but skin and 
bone. I had not even strength to walk across the floor, and all 
who saw me said it was impossible that [ should ever get well. 

‘“‘ From time to time I saw doctor after doctor, and twice went 
to the Sherborne Hospital, but received no benefit from the treat- 
ment there. At last the doctors said that both my chest and 
bowels were ulcerated, and that there was no hope of my recovery, 
I was now so bad that I could take nothing but weak brandy and 
water, and that only occasionally. 

‘In this hopeless condition I lingered on until March, 1890, 
when L heard of Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. Although | 
had given up all hope of deriving any benefit from any medicine, 
I, nevertheless, sent for a bottle of the Syrup, and after having 
taken it for a few days I found myself a little better. This led me to 
continue using it, and shortly I was able to take solid food, and 
the sickness gradually left me. Holding to this medicine, the 
only one that had ever helped me, I grew stronger and stronger 
until I wasin good health. Without Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup I should never have recovered, and you must try to imagine 
how grateful I feel. Inever can put my thankfulness in words.”— 
Yours truly, (Signed) (Mrs,) Mary Jane Hilliar, Rimpton, near Sherborne, 
Dorset, March 9th, 1893. 

We rest at this, Here is a life history. How can we comment on it 
adequately? What a pity that this woman should have so suffered ; what a 
satisfaction to know that she suffered no more! And yet—the lost time, the 


lost happiness. Ah! yes! Mother Seigel had reason enough to induce her 
Thank Heaven for her 


to labour as she did, to relieve her sister women, 
success ! 

Mrs. Hilliar’s real disease was of the stomach—indigestion and dyspepsia ; 
inherited probably, and made chronic by circumstances,. The remedy she 
finally used cured this, and so freed ber from all the symptoms and results. 
How kindly are the arms that carry us in our weakness ! 
not to need them ! 


How glorious 





She scored a success, All the critics raved about her; the Johnnies came with 
bouquets; and the lest we heard was that she had refused a coronet to marry the rich proprietor of Bees- Wax Soap. 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY C0., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any diffytulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, sending Sample 
(the c:st of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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A Regrettable Story. 


SACKVILLE DIGBY wasrich. Yes, very rich. As rich as he was 
lain. Yes, very plain. As plain as he was rich. Describe him? 
All right. He’d anarrow mind, weak knees, and a wall-eye—he was 
an ugly man! He'd a long arm, tender feet,and a bulbous nose—he 
was a very ugly man. Had a low forehead, no backbone to speak 
of, and a fat head—don’t know that I ever saw an uglier man. 
Even the birsute incipiency on his upper lip reproached him for his 
ugliness, for that was down upon him. He wasn'ta bad man. He 
was too much of an idiot to b? a bad man. But he must have been 
precious bad man in pre-existence to have been made so ugly in this. 
But let that take wing. There wasa trait in his character pre-eminent 
—his regretfulness, He was always regretting things. He regretted 
everything—except his ugliness. And others regrette1 that, while 
he was happy in tbe ignorance of it, 

Now Digby was in love. 

Ugliness and regrettableness, however strongly developed, don’t 
preclude the possibility of falling in love. Digby was in love with 
a woman who was in love with somebody else. This he regrettel. 

“ Katherine.” said he, “I love you.” 

Katherine was a widow who said she was thirty, looked thirty- 
five and was forty. Digby was a bad brick of twenty-two, but he 
loved her. 

“ Katherine,” said he, “I love you; I’m rich; will you marry 
me?” 

“ Sackville,” said she, “I can’t, I regret to say, 1 really, really 
can’t.” 

“You will regret it,” said Sackville, 

“I know I shall,” said the widow ; “ but if I were to marry you 1 
should regret it all the more!” 

Then she went home, At home she found Major Rivers. Unlike 
Digby, Major Rivers was a fine, tall, grey-haired, black-moustached 
militaire, who said he was forty-two, looked forty-six. and was — 
was a devilish handsome fellow. It was arule with him never to 
make too much of women. That, in his philosophy, was a surer way 
of making ’em care for you. He rose, of course, when Mrs. 
Willoughby entere i the room, and came forward to kiss her with 
about as much indifference as he would employ in dodging a bullet ; 
but to his astonishment she gently held back and offered him a very 
distant hand, which he scrutinised for several seconds through his 
eyeglass. 

“ What's the matter ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing. Sackville Digby 
has asked me to be his wife ; that’s 
all,” 

“ Ha—ha! no wonder you're not 
looking well.” 

* And——” said Mrs. Willoughly, 
looking him full in the face, “I’ve 
accepted him !” 

“Really? Ha! ha! ha!” Then, 
after a pause, he said: ‘ My dear 
Kate, I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you,” said Kate, and 
handed him his hat. 

“You don’t really mean this?” 

“IT do,” was the answer, and she 
handed him his cane, 

A hot argument ensued, and, for 
once in a way, Major Rivers was 
routed, Yet the widow hadn't 
gained her point, for the major left 
the house without compromising 
himself. And neither had the 
major gained his. Some days 
elapsed, and a silence on the part 
of Mrs. Willoughby brought the 
soldier to her feet. 


“if I don’t marry you, rather than 
let you throw yourself away on that 
imbecile, Digby !” And he did. To 
Well, they hadn’t been married 
very long, when Mrs. Rivers a 
divorced her husband. And Mrs. 
Rivers hadu't divorced her husband 
very long, when she married Digby 
and a handsome settlement. And ts aA. 
Digby hadn’t been married very - 
long, when he found Major Rivers 
in his dining-room, 
“Good evening, Major Rivers,” song, I suppose ?” 
said Digby. 
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£40 was given the other day for a postage stamp.—Daily Press. 
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‘Hang it!” exclaimed Rivers, 2 W WAC ey BLY) 





He.—“ What did you give for your hunter? Got it for an old 


She.—* No; I exchanged him for an old postage stamp.” 
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“ Good evening, Mr. Digby,” said Rivers. 

“f regret to say,” began Digby, “that I can't ask you to dinner 
to-night, Major Rivers, because——” 

“Don’t apologise, my dear sir; your wife has already invitel 
me.” 

“ Katherine,” said Digby, “I very much regret it, Major Rivers, 
you must excuse me——” 

“Certainly. You may go.” 

“ Bat I must ask you to leave my house.” 

* With pleasure —after dinner,” 

“With pleasure —after dinner,” echoed Mrs. Digby. 

“ Before dinner,” howled Digby. 

“ My dear young sir,” said Rivers, quietly, “I regret to say that 
you place me in a very awkward position. You say that I’m to go. 
Kate says taat I’m tostay. It resolves itself into a question of oblig- 
ing a gentleman or obliging a lady. Now, which am I to do?” 

“ As you leave it to me,” said Digby, “ oblige a gentleman.” 

“ So [ will,” said the Major, “ I'll oblige myself,” and he sat down 
to dinner. 

“Leave my house!” squealed the infuriatei husband. “Leave 
my house, sir? Mrs. Digby, you are my wife, You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” 

“Tyam! I yam!” 

‘*You must choose between us, Either Major Rivers leaves this 
house or I[ do,” 

“ As you leave it to me,” said the major, “* Fou do!” 

And he did—leaving them téte-a-taéte. He regrettel it. Whe. 
he returned he found his wife out. That is to say he foun I her out 
with Major Rivers. He regretted this more, Then he divorced 
her! He regretted this most. This iscertainly the most regrettable 
story I ever heard ! 


Done Brown. 


ONCE upon a time a certain sub-editor, whose writings for his own 
paper were covered by his editorial salary, lent an uncertain con- 
tributor the large sum of ten shillings, on the understanding that it 
should be paid back “ to-morrow.” But “ to-morrow” never came, 
neither did the ten shillings, 

After the lapse of a month the elitor wrote a letter of remem- 
brance to the contributor, who didn’t reply. 

A week after the editor wrote another note, to the effect that if 
the contributor couldn't see his way to refund the ten shillings in so 
much hard cash he would “take 
it in copy”—he would take its 
equivalent in-a short prose article 
This also did the contributor treat 
silently. 

A week later again the editor 
wrote to the contributor a third 
time, and enclosed an article 
written by himself, which he 
desired the contributor to copy 
and send in as his own. By this 
means he—the editor—would be 
reimbursed, 

But what do you think the con- 
tributor did? He sent his editor’s 
article to a rival journal; it got 
printed, and he—the contributor — 
got paid for it. 

(And now you'll no longer feel 
surprised when you see an editor 
depicted in the papers with his 
coat off and swinging the office 
ruler truculently in his band.) 


A Prophetic Fling. 


SPECULATIONS as to the pro- 





ib d bable duration of the world have 


« 


hitherto possessed small attraction 
for the learned, owing to the 
yaucity of data on which to work, 

ight not the alphabet furnish a 
key to its solution? Of the two 
great epochs with which we are 
familiar—viz., “ B.C.” and “ A,D.,,” 
could the length of the former be 
definitely established, that of the 





- « present “A.D.” might be easily 
«A hadat ic vat determined, as well as the next 
— se epoch, “ E.F., and, indeed, the sub- 


sequent ten, as the whole thirteen, 
up to “Y.Z,” would presumably 
be of equal length, 
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A Little of ‘The Boy” at Terry’s. 


THERE has been a new accession to the ranks of actor-managers. 
Mr, Weedon Grossmith is the new boy and The New Boy is his play. 
Both look like staying for a considerable period—not in their 
present locale (as there are birds in the air whispering of new and 
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gorgeous doings there after Easter), but, it is safe to predict, ‘ some- 
where else.’ 

It is, perhaps, ungenerous to remember rice rersa in the midst of 
the merriment and enjoyment afforded by Mr. Law’s play, and so 
(having just said sufficient to show our erndition in stage history, 
and our general wide-awake condition there anent) we'll say no 
more about it. Mr. Law has, with considerable ingenuity, kept the 
ball a rolling for the whole three acts with very little of the inevit- 
able palling which a joke, which is only the same joke all the time, 
is predoomed to result in. Much of this keeping up of the spirit 
(and sjirits) is the result of some ingenuity of complication, 
some good characterisation and sometimes some very clever 
rendering by the company. The dry quie*ude of Mr. Grossmith’s 
humour has its fullest effect in the part of the man compelled 
to masquerade as a boy; he has all his resources about him, 
and it is very little to say that not a point is missed by him. 
It is laughter all the time. Miss Gladys Homfrey and Mr, J. 
D. Beveridge are excellent foils — being antagonistic, there is 
naturally some crossing of the foils—and Miss May Palfrey brings 
out the points of an artful, flirting young laly in her teens—her late 
teens—with fetching effect. Mr. John Beauchamp is an ideal 
schoolmaster and young Bullock Major is played by Mr. Kenneth 
Douglas with a very realistic sense of character—he is capital both 
in manner and appearance. Mr, Sydney Warden (very good 
indeed), Miss Esmé Beringer and Mr. T. A. Palmer sustain the 
subordinate characters (and their reputations) with spirit, and when 
the curtain falls all is happiness and joy in front and (presumably) 
behind the curtain, 


The New Boy is a screamer. THE ODDER MAN, 
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Seeing “The World” at the Princess's. 


THE World is all before us once more—thanks to Sir Augustus 
Harris—and a very full and effective world it is. Something like 
fourteen years have made but little impress on its vigour, and it is, 
indeed, very vigorous. There have been changes both in this world 
and that since it first struck “its ile” (as one may say) at Drury 
Lane, which has been flowing ever since in sv copious a stream ; but 
all the points go as well as ever. The hero is taken as a lunatic and 
escapes, the ship goes bang, the desperate struggle on the raft is 
“ struggled,” and the villain tumbles down the lift, all amid cheers 
and groans and general excitement as of yore. The changes are 
mostly in the cast. Mr. C. Glenny appears in place of Sir Augustus as 
Harry Huntingford; Mr. Walton succeeds Mr. William Rignold ; 
Miss Olga Brandon, Miss Helen Barry; Miss Kate Tyndall, Miss 
Fanny Brough; Mr. William Elton, Mr. Harry Jackson ; Mr. Julian 
Cross, Mr. Charles Harcourt ; and the Earl’s Court Exhibition, the 
Aquarium. Nor are any of the changes for the worse. Miss Agnes 
Thomas, I mustn’t forget to say, succeeds, I forget whom, as Ned 


Owen, and succeeds extremely well. 
DE ODDER MAN, 
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EVIDENCE. 


—— Macarthy.—“ Is it the whole thruth I have to tell, 
now ?” 

Usher.—‘ Certainly ; the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” 

Misthress Macarthy.—“ Well, then, out of politeness I'd have 
kept it to mesilf, but if I must spake the whole thruth, ye're the 
ugliest man I’ve iver set eyes on,” 


Q. E. D. 


KEw is celebrated for its gardens and its girls The Gardens are 
the second best in the world, the girls the first best. Certainly, in 
Mr. Fun's estimation. And at the Kew Prince’s Ball on Wednesday 
last the prettiest girls in Kew assembled and made one of the prettiest 
sights in the world. Mr. Fun, who always minds his P’s and Q's, 
was there, and P Q liarly at home, seeing that Fun was the order 
of the evening. This assumption on his part, is, of course, exkews- 
able. The Kew Prince’s Ball promises to become a notable function, 
and to be prolific of Kudos, 

Likely. 


“IT say,” said the father to the doctor, just after a verylinteresting 
event had happened, “‘ my wife's all right, isn’t she ?” ; 

“ Why, of course she is, my boy ; as right as you are.” j 

* And the child?” 

“ He's all right.” 

“ You seem to take it calmly enough.” 

“ fs of course I do, my boy; !’ve helped hundreds’into the 
world.” 

‘ And as many out, I daresay !” 
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A 
The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HIGHLY MorRAL NOVEL WITH A HiGuty Novet MORAL. 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K, 
Joker,” “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock, 

No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
insure your life before reading it on a railway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals. 


CHAPTER IX, 
(By Reeder Staggered). 


SANGUINARY GORE. 

I WAS mooning indolently about in the heart of Africa with a 
handful of men, including Mr. Jones, who informed me he had once 
been on the stage. He had a secret sorrow and was glad of our 
company, for we were seeking for adventures, We had only slaughtered 
a few hundred b'acks that day for refusing to supply us with food 
and gunpowder, which we afterwards discovered they did not 
possess, anil were in a despondent state, having nothing to do to 
kill time or anybody else. 

We halted at a river and washed the blood from our faces and 
hands, and made preparations for bivouacing for the night, when it 
instantaneously flashed through my mind that I had in my posses- 
sion, a cypher and a plan that had once belonged to the Saville 
Row family. ‘Great Scott !’’ I exclaimed ; “there surely must be 
someone who wants succouring, somebody must be in distress some- 
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where in this vast forest? In the early day we will wander forth 
and rescue her-——” 

: Rescue her! That was intuition ~—it must be a woman, and since 
She is no more—Her I will rescue !”’ 

Then we all said our prayers and went to rest with unburdened 
consciences and slept the sleep of the just. During the night, being 
disturbed by a curious noise, I stole out of my tent and surprised a 
couple of lions who were prowling about after our tinned salmon. 
The first one I shot dead on the spot just as the second one dashed 
at me and would have knocked me down had I not felled him to 
the earth with a well-directed blow from my fist on the right 
temple. I then proceeded to kneel on his chest and cut bis throat. 
Afterwards I returned to my tent and played dominoes with Jones 
till the morning. 

In the intervals of the game I deciphered the cryptogram, and 
after breakfast marshalled my forces with a view to rendering 
assistance to whoever might be in need of it, 

Two or three moons had been and gone since last I was in 
England or heard from home, but I know very well that the 
romantic mind ever finds fresh food to feed upon and digest, if one 
only goes the right way about it. And there was always something 
occurring in the family of Saville Row, so I bade myself be of 
good cheer, and an hour afterwards, by one of those remarkable 
accidents that have ever been my lot since I took to this kind of 
thing, we came upon a party of Zulus of the worst kind, who were 
making arrangements for a great feast. We sighted them afar off, 
and crept close up to their encampment on our hands and knees, 
When we got near enough to observe without being observed, we 
saw, to our intense surprise and horror, a beautiful maiden stripped 
and bonnd to a stake ready for roasting! Our English hearts beat 
fast in our English bodies at such barbarity, 
and just to let them know our opinions on the 
subject, we all fired on the wretches at once, 
and potted about a dozen. Immediately after 
we made a rush and slew all before us. The 
carnage was fearful; blood flowed in rivulets 
in every direction, and at the end of one 
hour’s fighting not a black or brown was left 
alive. Then I valiantly went up to the stake 
and released the fair prisoner, who seemed quite 
delighted to be set at liberty. As ber clothing 
had been taken from her, we quickly gathered 
all the available pocket handkerchiefs, and in 
Jess than ten minutes she had sewn them all 
together and made a suitable garment for her- 
self—so sj eedily does Modesty work when the 
eyes of many are upon her, Then she thanked 
us, and fearing that more of the horrid enemy 
might appear upon the scene, we made tracks 
with our lovely charge tu the coast, and sent a 
full account of our bravery to the newspapers, 

A vessel was soon chartered, and news of 
our exploits having reached England before us 
(through my forethought), we were received 
in state by the Mayor and Corporation, who 
invited us to a welcome banquet of tea and 
shrimps and bloater paste. 
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i | In the midst of the revelry an ari:tocratic 
hy old gentleman stalked into the room, followed 
So by a slim, clean-shaven individual. 

“The Duke!” exclaimed the fair one whom 
we had saved from cremation. 

“Funnilla! my Funnilla! Itisfate! Come 
to my arms, me long-lost che-ild, for 1 am your 
father !” babbled his Grace of Saville Row. 

“Stay!” said the clean-shaven individual ; 
‘‘she is mine first !” 

And with that he leapt with her through 
the window, and was seen no more. Mean- 
while, the man called Jones seized the carving 
knife. The Duke rushed forward; I rushed 
backward, and ere we could interfere Jones 
was weltering in his ghastly gore. 

TO BE CONCLUDED.} 


Trade Unions, Awake! 

It is not generally known that the regulation 
affecting pedestrianism which ensures the neces- 
sary distinction between walking and running, 
and requires one foot always to be on the 
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SceNng.—Interior of “ Pig and Whistle.” _, giound before the other leaves it, is termed the 
SuBsect.—The Nansen Expedition to thé North Pole. “ Two-feot Rule,” the legitimate susceptibilities 
How'd of carpenters notwithstanding, Is this to be 


Giles (indignantly),—“ Can't get to it! Doan’t 'ee tel¥me they can’t get to it. 
the men get there to put ifup ?” borne / 
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A TERRIBLE CALAMITY EXPLAINED. 


Mr. FUN was informed, to his horror, that a coach was upset yesterday on the Putney towing path, To his great relief he found that 
it was only the Mentor of the Oxford crew who had expressed his opinion oa the heinousness ef screwing. 






j Sir Salisbury Drake upon his sword to take “ the Home Rule * VOWS 
The Irish Armada. So orders that “the Union” fire a broadside o’er her bows, 
BEING A PROPHETIC DESCRIPTION OF THE COMING FIGHT, 
A DAy in eighteen ninety-four all Plymouth with delight Don Pedro Gladstone stalks to where the holy Fathers stand, 
( f And takes the worthy Harcourt very warmly by the hand, 


Observed the Irish Fleet come sailing proudly into sight ; ik 
And there rose a mighty shouting from the people on the shore, And murmurs : ‘ Harcourt, Morley, you will do just as you lke, 


° . 9 ° ° . . . . 9 
Fuch a cheering and a shouting as was never heard before. But this child’s had enough of it, and thinks it time to strike. 


Now the Captains of the Union Fleet were playing, so ’tis said, Then Harcourt spake :—‘* Don Pedro, if the truth I have to tell, 

A hundred up at billiards, when the news about was spread, 3oth I and Father Morley have been feeling far from well, 

Raid one: “ Was that a cannon?” “’Tis a hazard !” cried a Jew. So if you've no objection, we are quite prepared to strike, 

“‘Fwas a hazard, not a doubt of it, a winning hazard, too, And get aboard ‘ The Union’ just as quickly as you like.” 

So they left their game of billiards, and they went aboard their No sooner said than done, and all the three are put aboard 
| . ships ; re “ The Union,” and Pedro, ever graceful, hands his sword 
tor } courage flashed from every eye, determine l. pressed their in To Sir Francis, sweetly smiling, while the Fathers in their pain, 
For long, too long, they'd waited, but the time was come at last Look daggers, even thumb-screws, at Balfour and Chamberlain. 
: lo vindicate their honour, and to wipe away the past. 


So the great Armada’s scattered, and there’s nothing more to say, 
Except to hope it won't be long before this happy day 

Of which we've just been telling you in our prophetic vein. 

So, here’s a health to Salisbury, Balfour, and Chamberlain. 


Ah, proudly sailed that Irish Fleet, in rebel pomp and state ; 
It seemed to think that victory was bound to be its fate. 

But ere the night upon the day had drawn its misty blinds, 
Its baughty pride and power, too, were scattered to the winds, 


See where Don Pedro Gladstone stalks about his spacious deck, F . 

He little dreams ere day is gone his ship will be a wreck. Jinks and Binks. 

And there is Father Morley counting thumbscrews spread in rows, ‘ JINKS !” said Binks, as they passed in the street. 

And there is Father Harcourt with his finger to his nose. “Eh?” said Jinks to Binks, ‘ Yes, I'm Jinks, bat you—you have 


the advantage of me, Mr.— Mr.——”’ 
‘* Binks,” said Binks, 
‘ Binks ; why, of course,” said Jinks. “ How are you?” 
‘How are you?” said Binks, 
‘Better? asked Jinks. ‘Nose better?” 


They talk of Master Chamberlain, they wish they had him there, 
For the Inquisition tortures they are going to prepare. 

Home Rule you inust believe in if you'd please those fathers grim, 
And when a person can’t believe, they make it bot for him. 


But hark ! theroar of cannon! See the battle has begun. ‘* Much better,” said Binks, “ But tell me—what was the matter 
Sir I'rancis Salisbury Drake has sunk a ship and so has FUN, with it ?” 

For Master FUN is there to-day, the flashing of his wit “Eh? said Jinks, “ Oh, what was the matter with it—eh ?” 
Has done no end of damage, while he isn't hurt a bit. ' * A little red, wasn't it?” said Binks, 


‘Yes, a little red,” said Jinks. 


The Irish fleet is flying, but it e: re ray , 6 os , ’ 
: ying, but it cannot get away, “Tt was inflamed,” said Binks, “ through a polypus.” 


For ship on ship puts from the shore, and joins in the affray . ; 
“Ty rn i re ig pit ee ee eee “ Of course, of course,” said Jinks, “ through a polypus.’ 
1e Dynamite’s © disabled, and “ the Moonlight’s” gone below ; an * said Binks. “sor eople thought it was through 

. . : be s pose, Sf g, be > 78) iS 

They’ve offered Chamberlain command, He's answered “Not for rink ? 1p] a ; ; some peop g a ug 
Joe!” ealenayso . 

Th 1 Bhi Union's" d : , “Well,” said Jinks, ‘‘some people dare asked, certainly, but I've 

y ™ ~ Ing re @ whty «4 nde Detata 99 : , 

ft ee 8hIp nion’s “ drawing near the mighty “Home Rule's always told ‘em that, as far as 1 knew you. you were a most 
ra ; abstemious man—but then, of course, I know so little of you !” 

Don Pedro Gladstone's ruffled, and he’s giving rather wide. (Eweunt severally.) 
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Toe EvoLOTION OF A MOB ORATOR. 


THE OLANG OF THE OCLOOK TOWER. 


THE Pall Mall Gazette evidently thought that fact was creeping 
up to fiction last week, and flourished the trumpet it blows so well— 
ite very own—over the rumoured resignation of Mr. Gladstone. Mr, 
Astor's paper has certainly attained prominence—as a laughing 

* € * * * 


Even those who differ most with Mr, Gladstone would feel regret 
at his disappearance from the political firmament, Mr. Gladstone is 
like the gentleman immortalised in Mr. Chevalier’s song, “ Ye can’t 


help Uiing May * * * * 


THe House of Lords is doomed—Bermondsey has declared against 
it. The tailors of Tooley Street are as energetic and modest as ever. 


THE Trades Union Coancil, not content with vocal verbosity, are 
now spilling ink over the grave of the Contracting-out Clause, seeing 
that even in the Commons Ministers only had a majority of two, 
when Lord Dudley's amendment was debated, which is surely a 
stretch even in the imagination of a Tillet or a Wilson to represent 
the Lords on this occasion as opposing the will of the nation. 

* 


Nonopy has done more to preserve the House of Lords than Mr. 
Gladstone, who has, during the present Session, given it abundance 


of opportunity of justifying i 
Taking a “* Rise” out of Him. 


Country pass between the 
‘drivers of your hansom cabs ! are some of them quite witty. 
« Chaff Collage” betont Veing coteusied withtharisbeee, The Seures 

ns. The ficures 
observable at the back of their vehicles denote the number of marks 
they secured at the examination.” 


When Similes are out of Joint. 


AS red as a rose—when it's a white rose. 

As white as a shirt—when it's a sweep's. 

As tight as bricks—when the rain — through ‘em. 

As square as a box—when it's a coffin. 

As plump as a partridge—when it’s the last one left in the market. 
As sly as a fox—when it rans down a hole with a terrier at its 


Poker and Nap. 


During the recent hearing of a card-cheating case, Mr. Justice O’Brien, of Dublin, 
pleaded guilty to a knowledge of “nap,” but confessed that he was totally at sea 
about “ poker,” —Press, 


It strikes me, dear Justice O’Brien, 
It forcibiy strikes me, I vow, 

That the seraphs who sing on Mount Zion 
Are scarcely so happy as thou, 

I am not a lugubrious creaker, 
Bat vastly | envy the chap 

Who possesses no knowledge of “ poker.” 
Yet knows a good deal about “ nap.” 


I would give the last cent from my purse 
Could I make the same statement as thou ; 

But my status is just the reverse.’ 
I am bound to admit and allow 

(While with tears I am nearly a choker, 
That fall from my eyes to my lap) 

That immense is my knowledge of “ poker,” 
And scanty my knowledge of “ nap.” 


For, alas! I’m a bibulous mortal, 
A creature addicted to glee ; 

And with comrades who ter and chortle 
I stay at my club until three 

Of the morning, or haply three-fifty. 
And ever my wife (wbo would fain 

Have her spouse be teetotal and thrifty) 
Is awake when my bedroom I gain, 

And, with features as red as red ochre, 
And teeth that indignantly saap, 

She then deals me dire doses of “ poker,” 
When I deeply desire to “ go nap,” 


So I envy thee, Justice O’Brien, 
I envy, I envy thee much ; 

And I trust that a doom such as my ’un 
Will thy bosom with sympathy touch. 

O’er thy = (if perchance thou’rt a smoker) 
Thank Heaven that thou’rt not a poor chap 
Whom too great an acquaintance with “ poker ” 

Prevents from indulging in “nap!” 
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The Lady of Lions. 


MADEMOISELLE Bos 
DRAMATIS PERSONZ } Moxarecn GEORGES he ming 
CSAR, JAIDA, BoBy & ANTONY, lions, 
Seene.—The Imperial Theatre, Westminster Aquarium, 

On curtain rising, discovered a Den of Lions—Cesar, Jaida, Boby 
and Antony. Cesar, Jaida,and Boby ave, as it were, Serociously 
walking the hospital, where Antony lies asleep and sick with a 
sore throat. 

Tothem enter es Marck, their trainer—he carries a whi 

a peers. Malle. Bob Walter, a premiére Pir a = 

Malle, Bob Walter.—Good morning,.. I hope we don’t 

The Lions —You do intrude ! Bowllare aon 2 a 

Malle. Bob Walter.—We're glad to find you in. 

The Lions.—F¥ind usin what? If you found us in food we'd like 
you better. 

Georges Marck.—We mean to say we are glad to find you 
indoers. 

The Lions:—We are indoors, certainly, but we're not at home, 
But you seem to be very much at home. We're out. 

Mdlle. Bob Walter.—You're put out. What's put you out ? 

The Lions.—You have ; and we'll put you out next (advancing 

threateningly). Go away ! 

Georges Marck (cracking his whip).—Lie down ! 

The Lions.—Eh? (stopping short). Ob, very well, stay then. 
be unwelcome visitors, but stay. You'll be sorry for it one day, 
perbaps. 

Malle, Bob Walter.—Tin-tin-tara, tra-la-luity! (Dances a red 
scarf dance.) 

The Lions.—Very pretty, mademoiselle, very pretty indeed. 
(Resigned they sit abreast like three in the front row of the stalls.) 
Ve-ry pret-ty, indeed, but quite gratuitous, and you dazzle us, But 
go on; perhaps you'll be sorry for it some day. 

Malle, Bob Walter dances off, and Marck, like a true gentleman, 
mindfu! of net makiny a scene before a lady, thrashes the Lions for 
their churlishness. 

The Liens.—All right, my dear sir; we're young lions yet, but 
you wait till we're older, that’s all, 

She dances off and Marck again whips the lions for their con- 

Sounded patronising airs. 

The Lions.—Yes, yes ; we are certainly growing very fond of you 
—very fond indeed. 

Re-enter Malle. in a gown most dazeling. She dances a serpentine 

dance before the Lions. 

The Lions,—Prettier and prettiest. (They applaud with their paws.) 


| ee ee ee 


—— ST PANCRAIS UNION. 




















































































































On THE WATCH. 





Very good. excellent, but you unsettle us, we're not used to this sort 
of thing. You inflame our oreo She dances v y-) Oh, 
pray be careful, cr we shall not be to hold ourselves back. We 
are learning to love you. You serpent! You temptress! We could 
eat you! (Suddenly they bound forward, but March steps between. 
Malle, goes on dancing, and presently envelopes Marck in the folds of 
her voluminous skirts. The Lions look upon this as a very dexterous 
conju trick, and, anxious to find out how it’s done, they Peer 
and look for their vanished visitor. Unable to discover with 
their eyes, they are to use their paws and jaws, when Marck re- 
appears from out the clouds of drapery. The Tions stand aghast.) 
Really admirable |! ws ei (They roar oT But one day 
we'll show youa vanishing trick worth two of that ! ! Ha! Ha! 
(Their rearing wakes up Antony.) 

Antony.—What the deuce is that row;? Oh— (seeing the visitors 
and rising.) You. isit? I’m very ill. You must go away at once, 
1 want to sleep. Goaway! D' you hear? Go away ! 

Georges Marck.—Lie down ! 

Antony (advancing.) Goaway! Iyoudon't(il—— — 

Georges Marck.—liie Down !! (Maroh casts aside his whip and 
the pole, and stares the Lion in the face, The Lion growls, shows his 
teeth, throws his paws at him, and makes ready to plunge ; but Marck 
fixes the Lion with his eyes, hypnotizes him, and the Lion slinks to 
his corner in baffled rage.) 

Antony.—Ali right, my fair fellow, all right. At present I'm acting 
under an irresistible impulse ; | don’t know what it is, and I’m too 
ill to tackle you now. But I shall soon get well again, and then my 
day willcome. Ha! Ha! Ha! 

The other Lions (roaring with laughter.)—Ha! Ha! Ha! 

[CuRTaIs.} 
The Audience.—My heavens! How awful! 
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Fun’s Reflections. 
THERE are very few people who swear “ by Jabez!” just now. 


And Little Wonder. 
Miss Phidds :—" 1 perceive that the Billycoo couple have got rid 


of their parrot.” 
Mrs. bridds : “Yes; they couldn't stand it when the bird began 
to imitate,the equalling of their first baby.” 
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THE RECTOR’S DAUGHTER AND THE SQUIRE’S SON. 
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Being a series of cight sketches showing the relationship existing between them at certain intervals, from their early childhood till now. 
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(1) As a youngster (still in the nursery) his delight was to 
tease her in every way (the standing joke was to tie the india- 
rubber tubing of her bottle intoa knot), Forjthis and other 
sins he got his ears pulled by the nurse. 








(2) A few years iater they became (he a small boy, now at a 
dame's school) great friends, and used to have grand romps in 
the holidays. 














(3) Then he was sent to a public school. Onjhis return he 
hardly noticed ber. He had learnt that the female sex was 
immeasurably inferior to his own—to have sisters quite 
derogatory, and to bave a mother almost a disgrace ! ! 








(4) But when he arrived at the hobbledehoy, shy, good- 
natured period of his life, when the male creature is neither boy 
nor man, he used to enjoy her company, and he used to read 
Grimm’s household stories by the hour together for: her 


edification. 
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(5) But a few years later, as a gentleman cadet |waiting for 
his regiment, he gave himself great airs, and felt he was 
conferring a great favour on her if he permitted her to carry 


his tennis bat and shoes. 


/ 
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(6) On returning from a year's active they meet again. He 
finds she has grown into a charming little woman,*and that to 
be permitted to carry Aer tennis bat. her shoes—even a boot- 
lace—is considered by all the men in the neighbourhood the 
greatest honour, and is talked about for weeks afterwards. 
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(7) We next see them as a married couple. They now each 
carry their own possessions (how things alter after marriage !). 
As for that small , ‘ : ‘ ; ° : 


Extinguished ! 


A TALE OF Marcu, His WInps. 


“IT is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” says the proverb. 

Good old proverbs ! 

Everybody knows they are always right, except when some extra- 
double-distilled wiseacre, out of pure cussedness, lays himself out to 
demonstrate how they go wrong. We shall see whether the par- 
ticular proverb above quoted was right or wrong when we get to the 
end of this plain unvarnished tale. 

To begin with, it was a most pronouncedly ill wind that was 
raging and rampaging up and down a busy London street on a 
certain March morning. It was a very rude and blustering Boreas, 
and was behaving with even more liense and liberty than Boreases 
in general, It took the most unwarrantable familiarities with the 
draperies of lady passengers, and ruffled and disorganised their 
feather boas and muffs in such a manner as to cause the naughty 
little boys, who go about the streets making rude and unkind com- 
wents upon the wayfarers, to remark that the ladies were moulting ! 

There were a young lady and gentleman walking together who 
were more especially made the sport of this unruly breeze. It 
fluttered the damsel’s dainty skirts, and made distracting disclosure 
of much more glacé kid and black merino than a demoiselle, how- 
soever bien chaussée, is wont to betray to an irreverent multitude. 
More than this, it annoyed and confused her by circling round her 
tempting little tootsies eddies of dust and fragments of parti-coloured 
paper, with which, like the floor with Ah Sing’s aces, the roadway 
and trottoirs were strewed. 

What with this and the gentleman’s concern to avert an inconti- 
nent divorce between his head and its most irreproachable Lincoln 
and Bennett, it did not seem that this wind was blowing much 
good as yet to this weather-beaten tender and convoy. But we 
shall see | 

Goodness knows what brought them out together, or where they 
were going, or trying to go, in this severe atmospheric depression, 
which we believe is the correct term for this condition, though we 
are inclined tothink irrepression or excitement a better word. Per- 
haps they were going to see the crews practise, or to a matinée, or a 
golf match, or some other sight that has particular attractions for 
two young persons of opposite sexes to behold together, but’for which 
neither cares a red cent alone. But, anyhow, there they were in the 
busy street and in the boisterous breeze, and to judge from certain 
scraps of their conversation that might have been overheard it 
seemed they had no business at all to be where they were, but 
were there together illicitly, clandestinely, and, in fact, unbeknown 
to their parents or guardians. is 

There was a huge, towering advertising station or hoarding in the 
street covered with any quantity of square yards of pictorial and 
other ads. among which the wind was running riot. Already the 
pavement was carpeted with ladies and gentlemen's heads, limbs, 
and such like, when suddenly, as our eloping couple were nearing 
the hoarding, a shout of warning rent the air. 

“Look out, governor !” 

“ Governor” looked out, or rather looked ahead, and to his utter 
dismay and confusion he saw, not what the friendly shout directed 
him to see, which in fact was orerhead, but—— : 

“Bai Jove, Flossie!” said he, “here’s your pater coming this 
way. Where shall we get to?” 


HUN. - 








(8) hit of common property, their first-born, why, a piquante 
little French nurse carries him !! ! 


“ Oh, good gracious, Reggie! What shall we do? Let’s turn back 
We CAN'T meet him.” 

“Too late, Floss. I’m afraid it’s a case of-——"” 

* Look out, GOVERNOR.” 

It was too late, in one sense, if not in another. Not too late, per- 
haps, to have slipped the pater, but too late to dodge what else was 
coming, The fact was that even as there is a sweet little cherub, &c., 
&c.—another good old saying—there wasin this emergency a sort of 
cherub, not sitting up aloft, exactly, but coming down to the pro- 
tection of this pair of strayaways. The cherub in question took 
the form of a portion of an acre, a goodly portion, of gaudy picture 
posters, several layers thick, which, now detached by that riotous 
wind from the upper storey of the station, gyrated a moment in mid- 
air, and then descended, parachute-like, upon the heads of the 
truants and extinguished them tothe very pavement, And when the 
pater passed by he knew no more what was underneath this drop- 
scene than anybody knows what is inside a sausage roll that is 
manufactured by “ the trade.” 

Moral—It must be a very ill wind, &c., &c, 

Moral, the second—Advertisemeuts may be something like charity, 
not covering a multitude of sins—though they may do even that— 
but anyhow they may safely cover up certain sinners, 

But, ob, that Lincoln and Bennett ! 

N.B.—Never mount your best one in a high March wind. 


Covent Garden—The Flowers of Terpsichore. 


WE have been to the Third Carnival Ball, and like the third wave 
—some people say it’s the seventh wave, but it isn’t; it’s the third 
wave and the seventh heaven—like the third heaven, | mean the 
seventh wave, I mean the third wave, it was the biggest and the 
best. 

As is always the case the most ill-favoured people get themselves 
up the most pretentiously. A squat woman with bow legs will go 
as Sappho. The tallest man will go as Napoleon. A man without 
a spark of wit in bim will go as a jester. The scraggy woman 
will wear the deepest-cut dress, and all the prettiest girls cover 
themselves up, and the plain ones only show too much of themselves, 
That is always the way. 

Besides such queer fish as these, the third wave washed up such 
common objects as a sailor who'd never danced a hornpipe, a soldier 
who'd never smelt gunpowder, kings without thrones, queens with- 
out subjects, solicitors who’d never charged a fee, barristers who'd 
never held a brief, actors who’d never walked the stage, except the 
stage of Covent Garden, parsons without pulpits, generals without 
armies, admirals without fleets, and whose nautical language had 
been gleaned on board our penny Thames steamboats; and High- 
landers who'd never been farther north of London than a certain 
Scotch-Whisky situated in the neighbourhood of Ball’s Pond, &c., 
&e, &c. A novelty crew, but a happy one, and what's the odds? 


Tempus Fugit. 


John.—“ I must be going. Time flies.” 
James.—“ Mine has—— ”’ 

John.—“ Hullo!” 

James,—“ Up the spout!” 
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The Destruction of 
London; or 
Known to the 
Police. 

AN Up-T0O-DATE ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER I,—THE PLOT, 


THE night was dark, and 
a cold persistent drizzle by 
no means added to its at- 
tractions. Police-constable 
L 54, as he paced up and 
down outside a brilliantly- 
illuminated hcuse in the 
purlieus of Sobo, wished 
himself inside, and sarcas- 
tically whistled, “ A starry 
night for a ramble.” But 
within all was warmth and 
brightness, for the Amalga- 
mated Society of Inter- 
national Bomb - Chuckers 
was holding an extraordi- 
nary general meeting there, 
Fritz Alphonse Beppo Cos- 
mopolis in the chair. Amid 
a scene of intense excite- 
ment Cosmopolis rose to put 
the resolution. 

“ Friends,” be thundered, 
“we are met here to-night 
to seal the fate of this great 
but bourgeoiscity. The re- 
solution 1 have to move is: 
“That we, the Amalgama- 
ted Society of International 
Bomb-Chuckers, in meeting 
assembled, hereby pledge 
our lives that before to- 
morrow’s dawn London 
shall be utterly destroyed.” 
No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth than his 
audience rose, cheering and 
shouting out “ Agreed!" % 

At this moment a man 
might have been seen to 
slip quietly from the room 
and rush into the street. 


CHAPTER 1II,—KNOWN TO 
THE POLICE, 


“Ah, Briggs,” said the 
Home Secretary, “ take a 
seat. Anything fresh?" 

“Sir,” said Briggs, “I 
have most important infor- 
mation. I have just left 
the Anarchist meeting. London is to be destroyed to-night! Have 
I your permission to raid the club and arrest all the members? 
Everything is prepared,” 

“ Briggs, Kriggs,” replied the Secretary, severely. “ Arrest them |! 
Good heavens, my good fellow, it would be playing into their hands, 
Do nothing of the kind, Wait. Take no notice of this wild talk. 
but directly they break the law—ave. by so much as a bomb—let 
me know.” ; 

“ But, sir——”" 

“ But me no buts. By-the-bye, however, what hour was mentioned 
for this destruction of London?” 

“ Before dawn, sir!” 

“H'm. Well, Briggs, it being such a pleasant evening, I think | 

shall run down to Windsor on my bicycle. If anything transpires, 
come down to-morrow and let me know. Good-night to you,” 


CHAPTER III.—AFTER THE EVENT. 
The Home Secretary sat in his room at Windsor, astonishment 


how plain a man is if he’s clever.” 








UNAPPRECIATED SYMPATHY. 
Mr, Chatter.—‘‘ Woman’s first duty is to be beautiful, It doesn’t matter 


Miss Prettypert.—“ Just so, That's why I feel so deeply for you,” 
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clearly written upon every 
line of his intellectual 
countenance. Mr. Briggs 
—or rather, what was left 
of Mr. Briggs—lay on a 
couch before him. 

‘‘London destroyed! 
Dear, dear! howvery annoy- 
ing,” muttered the Minister. 

“ Well, Briggs, it will be 
a warning to us, Experi- 
ence, they say, makes 
H'm. Never mind about 
experience, However, I 
think now we may venture 
on an arrest or two. You 
bad better let the police—” 

“There aint no police, 
and there aint nobody to 
arrest.” 

“ Ah, of course. How rery 
annoying. But, I tell you 


Nant lf itl ! what, Briggs, directly we've 
\\ \ passed Home Rule, and 
VG 1h abolished the House of 
LN Yh Vay Lords, and finished one or 
| | two other little things we 
have in hand, we'll have a 
Royal Commaission. to in- 
quire into the matter. And 
now I must be off to make 


my speech upon Home 
Rule.” 


A New and Ori- 


ginal Love Scene. 
“T LOVE you!” said 
Charles. 
** So do others,” said Kate. 
“But not. as I love you, 





Kate.” 
Oh yes they do, Charles.” 
“Impossible!” said 


Charles. “I love you witb 
all my heart and soul! I 
loved you from the first 
moment I ever saw you.” 

‘* That’s not original ; I’ve 
heard it a!l before.” 

“I worship the very 
ground you walk upon.” 

“You're quite welcome to 
do that.” 

“ Will you be my wife?” 

Kate didn’t reply. Charles 
waited, ‘ Everything comes 
to him who waits,” thought 
he. 

“ Ah, Kate,” he said at last, “ youdo not answer. I dreamt about 
you last night.” 

“ Indeed ! ’’ said Kate. 

“ And I want to see if my dream comes true.” 

“ What did you dream ?” 

“ I dreamt that you asked me to be your husband, and that I, of 
course, accepted vou.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Kate. “ Don’t you know that dreams always 
happen to the contrary ?”’ 

‘*You mean that J asked you tobe my wife, and that you——” 

* Rejected you.” 


The Sort of Woman She Was. 


Nat.—* She’s a charming woman—the sort of woman that could 
find a needle in a stack of hay.” 

Cham bers.—*“ Got sharp eyes, eh?” 

Nat.—* No, But she’s so magnetic.” 





* The Choicest Product of Scotland.” 
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A BOAT RACE TIP. 


Ethel.—“ Cambridge ought to win easily, Auntie,” 
Auntie.—* Why, darling?” 


Ethel.—“ Because I see by the papers they've got one Stretch in the Oxford boat ; but cousin George says Cambridge have 


eight stretchers in theirs.” 


The Fatal Bar; or, The Curse of the Modern 
Woman. 

“GEORGE,” she sobbed, “I have come to tell you of something 
that will prevent you marrying me.” 

The young man at her side (who was George—by the way) turned 
deadly pale, but answered bravely just the same. ‘“ Mabel,’’ he said, 
in a voice choked with emotion, “I love you! Nothing you can 
tell me will alter that fact. I love you, and, come what may, I intend 
to marry you.” 

The girl oniy shook her head sadly as she replied, “ My darling ! 
I do not doubt your love. But if that love were twenty times as 
strong you would not marry me when you learn the terrible truth.” 

‘* Mabel, nothing in this world short of my death—or yours,” he 
added, quickly, ‘‘ shall prevent me marrying you. Dont be afraid, 
Sweetheart. Speak out. Tell me your secret.” 

Still she shook her head as one for whom there is no hope. 
“ Listen, my dear,” she said, “ and learn the hideous trath —George— 
I have a Complex Nature |” 

He staggered, strong man though he was—he staggered as if some 
miscreant had fetched him one. The great drops of perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. There was a long silence—caused by 
n*ither of them speaking. The man was the first to break it, ‘‘ It’s 
—it’s too horrible!” he moaned. “If you had told me that one of 
your legs was shorter than the other—or that your heart was in the 
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wrong place—or—anything / I should have suffered ; but we could 
have been married just the same. But—this/” and he wrung his 
hands and made ugly faces in his agony. 

There was a look of hopeless resignation on her face. She vaid 
nothing, Neither did he. He was thinking of Xey-Notes, and 
Ibsen's plays, and The Second Miss Tanqueray. Presently he spoke 
again. “Is your—natere—rery—complex !” he asked, with just a 
glimmer of hope in his voice. 

“I don't even understand it myself,” she answered. ‘‘ George, 
let us be brave. Let us face the trath. If we were married I should 
always be unhappy and dissatisfied, At the very best I should make 


your life miserable.” 
The young man covered his face with his hands, and sobb:d like 


a child. 
She kissed him tenderly on the forehead, and left him alone with 


his grief ; and who shall blame her ? 


A Hit Home. 
Tramp (on very wet night).— Give us a penny, sir, please.” 
Mr. Stumply (whe was escorting his lady-love),—“ No, my good 


man ; nevab carry coppahs,” 

Tramp. —“ No, nor silver nor gold neither, mister ; else you'd call 
a keb for the lady pon a hevenia’ like this!” 

(Stumply b'ushed ; the waif's conjecture was literally correct.) 



















































































THE WAY OUT. 
Small Pat-—“ Och! Bad luck to me; dere's de lid fallen into de kittle.”’ 
Big Mike,—“ Sure, thin, jump in and fitch it out, ye little omadhaun !” 


The Strange Illness of British Empire, Esq., 
and his Remarkable Recovery. 


BRITIsH Empire, Esq., was very ill, and his friends were 
getting anxious about bim, He had alarming pains all over him, 
while upon one of his feet be had a virulent ulcer, which almost 
deprived him of the use of it. His physicians seemed to do him but 
little good, and were constantly urging him to have the foot off. 
Now this foot had always given him trouble, so that at last he began 
to think of undergoing the operation. However, just as be was 
deciding, symptoms of a like nature began to show themselves upon 
his other foot and one of his hands. This naturally alarmed him. 
For, thought he, if I start having them off there won’t be much left 
of me by the time I finish. So he called his physicians, and told 
them that on second thoughts he had cndetet to retain his foot. 
This made the doctors very angry, and they held a consultation to 
discuss the point. Said Dr. Gladstone, the senior physician present : 
“I don’t like these second thoughts ; they upset one’s calculations. 
Besides, a man has no right to have such things, or if he has them 
he should keep them to himself.” “I quite agree with you, 
Gladstone,” said Dr. Harcourt, “ Second thoughts, indeed! Why, 
the man must be mad! Now I can understand a man changing his 
mind.” Here Dra, Asquith and Morley laughed. “But,” he 
continued, “when a person says he has second thoughts, I say it’s 
time his brain was seen to,”” “ Of course, you fellows know that, as 
a rule,| am at one with you,” said Dr. Rosebery, “and in this case 
no doubt you're right, but I’m not sure that second thoughts are 
always " Here he was howled down, and the discussion became 
too technical for the general reader to follow. At last, however, it 
was decided that they should give their patient a strong dose of 
Bills, and wait their opportunity to re-introduce the subject of the 
operation. 

Their trestment, however, didn’t prosper, First Empire said he'd 
take the Bills; then, on second thoughts, he said he wouldn't, and 
although they got him to take one or two, they had to gild them a 
good deal and make other alterations, But as to the operation he 
was quite firm, At length, Dr. Gladstone said that he felt there 
was something radically wrong with Empire's constitution, but that 
as he was too old a man to tackle it himself, and as he didn’t want 
to be kicked downstairs, he should leave it to his colleagues, 
“ And,” be added: “ I should strongly advise you to so deal with him 
as to effectually do away with those objectionable second thoughts.” 
So Dr. Gladstone resigned. 

Then there was an interregnum, Dr, Rosebery was certainly 
head physician in name, bat that wasall. Dr. Harcourt went ~— 





‘ 
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mentioning in confidence that he 
alone thoroughly understood Em- 
ire’s case, and that if it had been 
eft to him—but there, everyone 
knew what a clever fellow he was. 
“Why, sir,” he would say, when 
the subject was mentioned, “I 
have no wish to boast, but I doubt 
if there is another doctor in the 
world who can change bis mind so 
gracefully as I can. These new 
men think that all you have to do 
is to find a treatment and stick to 
it. Why, between you and me, 
I’ve got half-a-dozen treatments 
up my sleeve that would cure any- 
thing, anything !” 

However, in - of talk, Empire 
grew worse, is foot gave him 
more and more pain every day. 
But have it off he wouldn’t. And 
as for second thoughts, well he had 
more of them and thought more of 
them than ever. 

Of course, things couldn’t go on 
like this. So, one day when the 
doctors called, they were told to 
wait, as there was a gentleman 
upstairs with Mr. Empire. “ In- 
deed,” said Dr, Harcourt, “‘ and who 
might the gentleman be?” The 
servant whispered a name in his 
ear. “ Heavens, it cannot be !” he 
gasped, and fell fainting into the 
arms of his colleagues. In fact, 
he was in a very bad state ; ever 
since Rosebery had been chosen he 
had drooped, and was now but a 
shadow of the Harcourt of yore. Presently hecameround. “ What's 
up, Harcourt?” said Dr. Asquith. Then came the thunderbolt. 
“Who, think you, is with Empire !” whispered the interesting in- 
valid. “You don’t know? You can't guess? Why, that fellow 
Fun!” At that, to them, awful name, they gazed at each other 
horror-stricken ; then, taking up their hats, they walked into the 
street as in a dream, for they recognised the fact that their day was 
over, and the reign of their rivals at hand. 

And it was so, What Fun said to Empire may be read in the 
current and future numbers of this journal, his remarks being too 
long to be reported at length in this story, and too good to be con- 
densed. What Empire said to FUN may be gathered from the fact 
that no sooner had the Universal Adviser left his presence, than 
British Empire, Esq., rose, and wrote a note to Dr. Rosebery and Co., 
informing them that their services would rot be required again, and 
another to Drs. Salisbury, Chamberlain, Devonshire, Balfour, and 
their confréres, calling them at once to his bedside. 

+ * 








* 


We have only to add that, under the new treatment, British 
Empire, Esq., got rapidly better, and that he did not, as you will 
guess, bave to part with any of his limbs. 


The Yellow Boys. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL is in want of FuNs—we mean funds. But 
it’s the same thing, for without funds you can’t buy Fons. There- 
fore the boys may be said to be in the blues. 


Mr, THOMAS THORNE has been having a royal time at the Theatre 
Royal, Torquay. The popularity of Our Boys seems perennial. 
Why, we ourselves were boys when we first saw Uur Boys, and now 
our boys find Our Boys just as bright and clever. Mr. !homas’s 
Perkyn Middlewick, Mr. Fred Jones's Sir Geoffrey Champneys, Mr. 
Bereton'’s Talbot Champneys, Miss Milly Thvmas’s Mary Melrose, 
and Miss Burt’s Violet Melrose, are all worthy of the dear old days 
when the dear old comedy broke the record with its Vaudeville run. 


WE were bound to cotton on to the Cotton King, Reely ; of which 
more next week. Everbody is to be congratulated—the Messrs. 
Gatti on having got a good play ; Mr. Sutton Vane on having written 
a good one—not in vain, though in a successful vein ; and Mr. Charles 
Hudson on his able stage-management of the play. 


Bon voyage to Miss Isabel Reddick, who has gone to New York to 
play Princess Zara in Utepia, the part which she playei so well on 
this side with Reddickulous ease, 
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DANGEROUS LITTLE KNOWLEDGE. 


(HEARD AT THE BOAT RACE,) 


Millicent.—“ There was once a dead-heat in the Boat Race,” 
Maud (who is in the know, don't you know).—“ Oa, yes ; that was when it was rowed io the summer.” 


Oxford and Cambridge. 


Last year Mrs. Poltwattle said to me, “ Peter, perform your 
promise and treat your lawfully-wedded wife to the boat-race ” :— 


“ Mine not to reason why,— 
Mine not to make reply, 
Mine but to do—or die!” 


So I answered in the words of that beautiful selection in the 
Prayer-book, “I will!’ That was the only will I ever had of 
my own, 

But I kept dark and hoped the day would slip by, and on the 
next morning I could say, with assumed astonishment, “ Look here, 
Penelope, dear, that blessed boat-race came off yesterday, Whata 
pity! Never mind! I'll take you to see a play to-night instead. 
Oh! I’m so sorry! I should have liked to have seen it! It’s 
years since I went,” 

That was the little speech I had mentally written and committed 
to memory. 

Man proposes and woman—usually accepts ; but that is not what 
I mean. I wish to convey that, though man is Machiavellian, 
woman is wily. So it proved in this instance. 

For some days I had carefully taken all the newspapers to the 
City with me, to prevent Penelope perusing them, But that lady is 
not the sort of person to be daunted by a trifle like that—as long as 
that determined woman is seized or possessed of a ha’penny for an 
Echo or an Evening News you cannot keep the events of the day 
from her, 

The fatal day dawned—and about the same moment Pen called 
her Peter, reminded him of his promise, and that persecuted indi- 


vidual reluctantly turned out of bad, took his morning tub, and, after 
a hurried breakfast, proceeded to send Jane for a cab. 

I said, “ Penelope, dear, to which would you rather go—Oxford or 
Cambridge?” 

This was a point Pen had not considered. “ Well, let’s say, Cam- 
bridge!” We drove to Liverpool Street, and I took the tickets to 
that “ancient seat of learning,” till then never suspecting she 
was so ignorant, 

That was where the Machiavellism of man came in, 

When we got out of the train at Cambridge I said, “ Pen, you re- 
main here a moment and I'll get you some coffee!” And I went 
for a drop of Scotch—lI find Scotch is the best thing to travel on ; 
and when I returned with the cup of red-hot coffee, Pen, whose 
back was towards me, was aldressing a porter. The first words I 
heard were, “ No, mum, the 'Varsity boat-race aint here at all— it’s 
rowed on the Thames—up Putney way!” Then a shrill female 
voice ejaculated a top-noted “ What?” and a nervous individual, 
with a cup of red-hot coffee in his hand, scalded a thigh, ruined the 
left leg of a pair of light tweeds, smashed a thick cup and saucer, 
and had to pay for them, and Penelope said —— 

© - * « + « 

[EDITORIAL NOTE,—We have more than once had to call P.P,’s 
attention to the fact that this is a Family Paper. We do not 
insist upon wit and humour—we do not insist upon fact—but 
we do demand such language as may be read by a girl withont 
raising a blush, If Mrs. Poltwattle said what Peter says she 
said—well! we are surprised! But in the interests of the 
morals of our readers the concluding paragraph of the above 
article is suppressed. ] 
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THE INTER’VARSITY BOAT RACE. 


SKETCHES MADE ON AND BEFORE THE DAY OF THE,|CONTEST. 
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“CHARMING PROPERTY, 
OVERLOOKING 
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(1) Mrs. Brown, going home by the tow-path in the dusk, was naturally horrified to see this terrible creature emerge from the river.—— 
(2) Mrs. Smith wondered much why the ople who passed, when they looked up, invariably smiled.——(8) “ What! aint you got any 
dark ones left? well, then, give us a light one ;” apparently it is quite immaterial to ’Arriet which colour she wears.——(4) The 
advantages of having a tall father.——(5) An extract from an evening paper :—“ Both crews were out early this morning and did a 
tubbing.”——(6) “ All right, your Royal Highness Lobengula, Q.C., V.C, Keep your ‘air on ; I’m going to move on ; don’t fluster yourself. 
——(7) The long pulls and the strong pulls were not confined to the cr of boats |! |——(8) Though wearing a large blue favour, we hasten 


to inform you, most emphatically, that this young man is not a member o 


either University.x——(9) Before the race,—(10) After,the 
race (he has been sporting the losing colour). 
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In the Blues, 
A STORY OF THE BoaT RAcg. 


Topsy BELLENDEN was a chubby little w ; 
bonnets a Parisian beauty might hans envied. goes sia 

She had three strings to her bonnet—I mean her bow. “Bow” 
is something aquatical, though pronounced differently, isn’t it? 
Yes; then this is aprobow of the Bowt Race. Excuse me. 

Topsy had three swains, who were all coxswains, Excuse me 
again. 
ane first was Sir Peter Yorick, a member of the Leander Rowing 

ub. 

PA second was Lord Titeboy, a coxswain of the London Rowing 
ub, 

And the third was a gentleman who steered his flock. He might 
be calle ia flockswain. Excuse me again, please. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon of the day before the race, 
and Topsy was in her boudoir eating bread and honey. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, jumping up and running to the window, 
‘“* What's that—acarriage? Two carriages!” 

“Lord Titeboy—Sir Peter Yorick,” announce the flunkey. 

And in they bounded as one man, and made a dash for Topsy 
Bellenden. They spoke together : 

“ My dear Miss Bellenden, will you come with me—~"” 

* Now, one at a time, please,” said Topsy. 

But they began again, as in one voice: “ Will you come with me to 
the——”’ 

“Don't both speak at once.” said Topsy. 

“Will you come with me——” they began duetting again. 

“T really can’t hear you,” said Topsy, “ if you both will speak at 
once. Let me speak for you. I know what you were going to say. 
You have both come to ask me togo to the Boat Race with you.” 

“We have.” 

“It is, indeed, kind of you. Sit down. I have to thank you both 
very much, But what am I todo?” 

**Come to the Boat Race with me,” said Titeboy. 

“* Come to the Boat Race with me,” said Yorick. 

‘ “T’ll come to the Boat Race with both of you, if you like,” said 
opsy. 

“ But we don’t like!” they chorussed. 

“No! we are tival yachts,” said Yorick, 

“ And rival Blues,” said Titeboy. 

“ Well,” said Topsy, “I can only repeat, ‘What amI todo?’ If 
I could see a reason why I should go with one of you rather than 
the other of you then him would I choose, but I can’t, You both 
asked me at one and the same time.” 

“ But I thought of it first,” said Titeboy. 

“Till bet you anything you like you didn’t,” said Yorick. “I 
thought of it last Boat Race day.” 

“ Well,” said Titeboy, “and I thought of it the Boat Race day 
before last.” 

“ Why, you didn't even know Topsy then,” said Yorick. 

“ You're both men,” said Topsy, taking up her catalogue of virtues, 
“and you’re both handsome, and you're both taking—very taking ; 
you'll both have other women on board, and you're both perfectly 
proper to go with, because you're both old—(they coughed)—and 
you both have bad coughs, and you both have good launches.” 

“ But mine’s the best,” said Yorick. 

“ After mine,” said Titeboy. ‘Think how my crimson cabin will 
go with your Cambridge dress.” 

“ Think,” said Yorick, “how my canary cabin will harmonise with 
your Oxford gown.” 

‘And the ‘ Aquatia,’” said Yorick, “ will follow the crews. 

‘‘ Because,” said Titeboy, “it couldn’t keep up with’em. Mine, 
Topsy, ‘ The Flyer,’ will go before, if mi Lord will let her.” 

At this point the flunkey announced the Rererend Tom Slidell. 

“Oh, Tommy!” exclaimed Topsy, “come and arbitrate between 
Sir Peter and Lord Titeboy. They have both asked me at one and 
the same time to be allowed to take me to the Boat Race. Under 
these circumstances, I have told them that I can’t choose between 
them. There are reasons why I can't go with both, and as I mean 
to go, I want a common and unbiassed friend to settle the matter 
forme, Can you?” 

“ Slidell,” said Yorick, aside, “ I have prepared the most costly;cold 
collation in honour of Miss Kellenden.” 

“Tommy,” said Titeboy, aside, “on board ‘The Flyer’ I have 
several magnums of '84 champayne, and all on account of Topsy 
Bellenden.” 

“I,” said Yorick, “ have a piano on board.” 

“T,” said Titeboy, “ have a banjo.” 

‘Mine’s the best position on the course,” said Yorick, 

“ So is mine,” said Titeboy. 

“Well !” said Topsy. 

“ My dear Miss Bellenden,” began Slidell, “I have taken stock 
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both of Sir Peter and Lord Titeboy's claims to your companionship, 
and I, like you, find that neither are wanting—except wanting you 
—yet [—yes, I think, I think I see a way out of your difficulty. You 
have called me in as arbiter ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 
i: Sar: you will leave yourselves absolutely and unreservedly in my 

D ” 

‘“ Yes.”’ 

“ And will abide by my decision ?” 

“Then I find that Miss Topsy Bellenden wi!l go to the Boat Race 
to-morrow with—— 

“ Yes?” 

“ME.” 

And she did. 


The Song of the Plumber. 


THANK Goodness! winter's here once more, 
Things now are looking up ; 
We ne'er had such a time before— 
Let's drink the flowing cup— 
So here’s to the Kitchen Boiler ! 


In winter time, to see the rime 
Rejoice each plumber must ; 
For then he hopes (sure, that’s no crime) 
To hear of many a “ bust” 
That's due to the Kitchen Boiler. 


It long has been the plumber's friend— 
Long may it still be his ; 
No plumber true should try to mend 
What brings him so much “ biz.” 
Good biz, means the Kitchen Boiler, 


But seldom does the gas go wrong, 
Nor yet the water-taps, 
And bankrupt we should be ere long 
But for those nice mishaps 
All caused by the Kitchen Boiler. 


What though by it some meet their fate, 
This life is but a span, 
And death must come, or soon, or late, 
You know, to every man— 
Why not through the Kitchen Boiler, 


(Encore Verse by the Plumber's Viotim.) 


Oh, plumbers area wicked 
"ll after death be fou 
Right in the pit, deep down, you bet ; 
So deep no plumb can sound— 
h boiled in a Kitchen Boiler. 
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THE TRIALS OF THE DEBUTANTE, 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE DRAWING-BOOM, 


, ’ t, * 
Liza (in the crowd).—“ Stand out o’ the way, Bill, an let's ave & 
look ; Avedon to get a hint or two for the way to do me back ‘air. 
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THE OLD STROKMAND 
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ROKMAND THE EW, (See Verses on page 110.) 
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The Union and Disunion Boat Race of 1894. 
AS WITNESSED BY THE LATE DISUNION STROKE, 
A New Song to Fun’s (this week's) Cartoon, 


‘“ ALAS!” the old stroke mutters as he wanders by the bank, 
And sees his old crew managed by a gentleman of rank, 
“It would be most improper if 1 went and made a fuss, 
But if I were he I'd pull ashore and do the 1est by ‘bus. 
“To see the way they’re going on it really makes me ill. 
I know before they finish there is bound to be a spill, 
Ah, here’s that naughty boy again who hoots at them and groans ; 
It’s very, very wrong of him, See, now he’s tiurowing stones, 
“ That’sa pretty stroke of Harcourt’s; if it only matched the rest 
They would doubtless all get somewhere, for he always does his 
best, 
Now it’s smooth and now spasmodic, it is quite a water joke ; 
sut it plays the very dickens with the party rowing stroke. 
“ There is Morley catching crabs galore, I like to hear him swear, 
His language is so picturesque, so quaintly doctrinaire. 
He told me he learnt rowing from a book he chanced to find ; 
In fact, 'twixt you and me, that is the reason I resigned. 
“ There is Asquith, energetic, playing windmills with his oar ; 
It’s a fancy stroke he cultivated boating ut the Nore. 
It is pleasant (at a distance) for the lover of a jest— 
Ah ! just what I expected, Spencer's got it in the chest. 
‘Poor old Spencer! I quite feel for him. His eyes were full of 
tears 
When just before resigning I made mincemeat of the Peers, 
A Democratic Nobleman is he ; but, it is said, 
So proud that he will even wear a coronet in bed. 
‘* Just cast an eye on Fowler, it is good to see him row. 
He lifts his oar, then shoves it in as far as it will go; 
Then pulls and pulls for all he’s worth, bis face expressing doubt, 
Which turns to smiles when he observes the blade is coming out. 


‘* Poor Rosebery is pulling on with steady stroke and true, 
Perchance he thinks that he alone can pull the party through. 
‘Tis even more than I could do—and yet I like his pluck, 

He hasn't got the slightest chance—I’m sure I wish him luck. 


“ But what was that? asudden shout ! I hear Trevelyan speak, 

‘ Here, Harcourt, come and |ook at this, the boat has sprung a leak !’ 
The tears are streaming down his cheeks, he tries to sing a hymn, 
And thinks about the water rat who wasn’t taught to swim, 


“A leak, a leak! They rise, alas, and try to change their places, 
A shriek, a scream, and of the boat there are not any traces. 

‘Tis gone below, and now the crew are making for the shore, 
Assisting one another, as they might have done before, 


“Then from the distance comes a sound that irritates my ears, 
A shout of great rejoicing, then a thunder-roll of cheers, 

The Unions have won, the race is finished now and done, 

The Radicals are lying low to dry them in the sun, 


“An untrained crew, a crazy craft, what more could I expect, 
Ah, me, the races I have won, ‘tis sad to recollect, 

It really seems as though I must have almost been a fool, 

To choose a boat, like that gene down, and christen it Home Rule, 
“ But there, my dream is over, it will wolry me no more, 

And after all the grapes are sour, and politics a bore, 

I can hear my er-twhile colleagues ejaculating ‘D— |!’ 

So I'll leave them, to devote myself to Homer and to jam,” 


Scene—Dining Saloon in a Liner. 

A CLERGYMAN is just finishing his dinner, seasoning it with his 
own particular bottle of extra-hot pickle. 

To him enters a,Yankee, who sits and eats. 

‘ Say, stranger, kin I take a pickle?" No answer. 

Question repeated, still no answer, Ditto. 

Say, stranger” (leaning over the table and tappiug the parson on 
the arm), * kin I take a pickle?” 

‘ By all means.” ( Yankee's dinner proceeds.) 

‘ Say, stranger, you're a missionary, aint you!” 

“Tam,” 

* You warn folks agin hell, and sich, don't you?” 

“ That is my profession, sir! ' - 

“ Waal, I knew you travelled for that purpose, but I never guessed 
before you took samples with you.” : 
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THIS is not an advertisement, but surely the pianos to use for 


teaching our lower school children would be “ Bord’s.”” Those to be 
used in places of wor-hip would be “Chappell’s,”” while “ Broad. 
wood's” would best suit a forester And for deaf people what 


] 


maker's could be better than “'Erard’s 
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THE CLANG OF THE CLOOK TOWER, 


Say, Mr. Astor, we do allow yew air smart, sirree. 


* a * x x 

THE Radical cave—a cave in. 
* = * ~ * 

Now, Liberal Unionists, play up, if you mean to get a goal. 
- + * ” * 


STRANGE that the party that was to mend or end the House of 
Lords now is led by no end of Lords, 

* * ~ * * 

THEY have publisbed a Blue Book explaining (?) how Lobengula 's 
envoys met their death. Why not have called it a blood Red Book ! 

. * - * 7 * 

THE envoys were killed because they endeavoured to escape. 
What would have been said if the fighting had been between two 
great powers, and an envoy, who desired to return to his own camp, 
had been denied egress, and, for insisting on his right to leave, 
had been shot in cold blood? 

* * * * * 

So the Session of 1893 at last is closed, End of Act 1 of the 
Farce. And Act 2 is commencing. The audience being requested 
to keep their seats—such of them as can. 

~ ) 
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WHAT THEY ALL MORE OR LESS THINK, IN SPITE OF WHAT 
THEY SAY. 


Poor Lord Rosebery! The Irish howl at him. “ What ! another 
Scotchman ?” 
ao * ~ - * 


AND the Rads, ‘ What! another peer? ” 
* * * * * 


AND the Tories. “ What! another Home Ruler?” 
oo * . an + 


AND the “ Little Englanders,” “What! another Jingo?” 
* * * * * 


STILL the fact remains. Lord Rosebery is Prime Minister for 
about a quarter of an hour—probably for him a bad one, 
- * ” x ad 


POLITICS apart, however, his lordship has my sincere congratula- 
tions. He is a good sportsman, a shrewd diplomatist, a gentleman 
and, what is best of all, an honest man. 

* * * 7 © 


AND, of bis predecessor, what can be said by ns, his opponents ? 
This, that though we have striven witb him for many years, though 
we believe that his policy was fraught with disaster to the Empire, 
we still watch his exit from the political stage with almost tear- 
dimmed eyes. We questioned his acts, not his motives. We 
believed him wrong, but knew he believed himself right. We never 
shall have a doughtier, nobler foeman, and now that he has doffed 
his armour and left the lists, surely we may join in the acclamation 
which follows William Ewart Glaistone from not merely his 
partisans, but from Tory, Unionist, Liberal, and Radical—from all 
his fellow citizens of the Great Empire which he for so many years 
has adorned. 

Take him for all in all, he was a man 
We ne’er shall look upon his like again, 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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A QUANDARY AT KEW. 


Dismay of Mr, De Capo, who, lookiag in at the Kew Princes’ Ball, in a clown’s dress, on his way to the one at Covent Garden, discovers 
that the former is not, as he had imagined—a fancy dress ball. 


Literary Mems. 

AMONG the publishers’ announcements we observe one of a new 
edition of Zhe Odd Women, whoever they may be. We have 
inspected the volume, and most oddly, not to say unaccountably, 
we find that the following oddities, any of which ought to take the 
cake in a competition of feminine oddness, are entirely -omitted 
from the work, As for instance, we find no mention whatever of :— 


1, The woman who wants a vote. . 
2, The strong-minded one who lectures on Woman's Rights. 
3, The woman who listens to her. 
4. The woman who suffers from kleptomania. 
5, The woman who habitually attends the Divorce Court and Old 
Bailey trials. 
. The woman who pleads her own cause in the Law Courts. 
. The woman who works slippers for curates, 
The woman who fills her house with cats or dogs, to the nuisance 
of her neighbours. 
9, The woman who will ride in a smoking-carriage. 
10. The woman who wonders “ what /e can see in her.” 
[1, The woman who wonders “ what she can see in him.” 
12, The woman who jumps on a chair when she sees 4 mouse 01 
black beetle on the floor. 
13, The woman who goes to the boat-race, and sees nothing of 
and talks only about dress and fashion with other women 
the way there and back. 
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14, The woman who bets gloves on the race, anl pays 
15, The woman who never reais FUN.” f 





" If there be such a one.—ED, 
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Geographical. 


THE Town for Brushmakers ............... Brom-ley, 
” » Bus Conductors ......... { Hail-sham and 
and Cabmen ...... ... € Becken-ham. 

as a) «SED -ebtueapchbelerteaiies Brickstone & Mortar-lake. 
is op, * Mes ciiledinds aatis petestend Glas-tonbury & Putty-ny, 

» The Theatrical Profession.Acton. 
» »  Doctors...... epenecdanpunnseds Baling. 
‘a Confectioners ............ ... Bakewell, 
me SAPDePS.........+.cecccrcerceres BAIG-OCK, 
5 A ee ll 
- vp BIR: -denretdevidetatneasl Beer (Devon) & Barming. 
‘a » Street Greengrocers .,....Coster. 
‘ , Campanologists ........... .Bel-fast. 
. = SROGRIIIE cicisicmmecse ...Berk-hampstead, 
_ 9 BDTID co sci cctv cenncnineiaste Billing. 
? » Latteratears......cccoce « ....-Bookbam., 
- SS ere Bog-nor, 
ss » Nailmakers ............ .....Bradford, 
ne “4 E> -.dedie sesamin Bucks-ton & Do-ver. 
9 OE © canadienne soortesecsee Bal-well. 

» Ornithologists .............6. Burd-ett. 

,, Charcoal Burners ......... Burn-ham, 

UMGOT ORMOND ss isécccavsscdacdd Bury 


Cham: r§.—'* An 1 what's become of Brown - 
The Dulwich Girl.—“ I can't tell you, I'm sure. Of course you 
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A FACE THAT PUT A DIFFERENT “COMPLEXION” ON THE MATTER. hands. In other words, I have 
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“Ye gods! a lovely female without a gamp. 
What a bit of luck !” 
in that cape,” 


A 
The Fete and Fortune of Funnilla. 
A HIGHLY MORAL NOVEL WITH A HIGHLY NOVEL MORAL, 


Written by Ten of the Most Stupendously Popular Book Makers of 
the Day, including the Author of Dinah’s Cross Eyes, “ Joker K, 
Joker,’ “ Weeder,” Backyard Skipling, Walter Byzantium, Miss 
Brad-an’-Awl, Louis D’Or Stiverson, Barrie Jemmini, Reeder 
Staggared and Watson Sherlock. 

No coupons are necessary to read this thrilling romance, and there 
is no charge for anything or anybody, though you are advised to 
ingure your life before reading it on a railway journey. Otherwise 
it is perfectly harmless and full of danger signals, 


CHAPTER X, 
(By Watson Sherlock.) 


THE DUKE, THE DUCHES3, AND THE TRAGIC DEATH OF THE 
GREAT DETECTIVE, 

“You will remember, Potson,” the Stranger’s nom de querre was 
Potson, “that I told you the truth was bound to come out. It has 
come out, The Duke has brought it out —has told the truth, in fact, 
after a silence lasting over twenty years.” 

Potson, who was breaking a new-laid egg, said that he did not 
follow the argument, 

“Well,” continued Watson Sherlock, blowing some chemical soap 
bubbles from a churchwarden, “directly you discovered, on that 
fatal night, after the theatre, that the girl's name was Funnilla, I 
knew it was all up with you. She was bound to cause you trouble, 
The man Jones has confessed everything—that he borrowed Fun- 
nilla’s dress and things and slayed the other Jones in Cornwall out 
of spite and because he wanted you to be hanged for the deed. But 
he forgot that you were in London, so to save you from annoyance 
I sent you that telegram ordering Funnilla’s arrest, as I knew you 
wanted her out of the way or you could not succeed to your uncle's 
estate.” ’ 

“The Duke of Saville Row?” 

“ Precisely. Funnilla soon made her mark,’and since then she 
has passed through a series of highly-exciting adventures.” 

“ Arranged] through your ingenuity,” said Potson, severely, 

Watson Sherlock bowed at the compliment and went on. — 

“Well set forth in judiciously-worded paragraphs, these adven- 
tures are worth thousands to Funnilla as a star in the theatrical 
firmament——” 

“But she must not go on the stage again! Everyone will know 
who she is!" interposed Potson. 

“Exactly. That is her game—our game.” 

“Our game? Your game? What do you mean?” hoarsely 
demanded Potson, the Stranger. 

‘My dear Potson, do not distress yourself. Even a detective has 
an ambition to retire, and since I have been mixed up with the 
aristocracy I find it necessary to leave my business to less abl 
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been immaculate long enough and 
am now willing to take the first 
thing that offers. I have serious 
thoughts of marrying the girl my- 
self, purely as an investment, you 
know.” 

“You! you!! you!!! Why she 
is the daughter and legitimate 
heiress of the Duke of Saville Row! 
You are mad!” screamed Potson, 
shying the toasting-fork at the cat, 

“ Be calm, Potson. You are his 
nephew. You don’t think I would 
marry Funnilla if she were not the 
Lady Saville Row? Be reasonable.” 

Potson proceeded to be reason- 
able by throwing the armchair and 
sofa into Baker Street, and yelling 
out— 

“ She’s mine! mine!! mine!!! 
I have tried to get rid of her for 
the sake of the dross and the title. 

IK Now, I will be a man and offer her 
Api my unsullied heart, and all that 

I possess. Why, I owe thousands.” 
Watson Sherlock walked round 
the room for an hour or so, and 
then said— 
“Ah! She comes! And with 






“ Don’t want to lay myself open to asnub, Think the Duke. I know the creak of 
I'd better not offer mine. Besides, she'll be all right their left boots. The Duke has 


had his half-soled and heeled, at 
some cheap place—two-and-nine- 
pence while you wait. You cannot deceive my practised ear.” 

Sure enough the Duke entered at that instant with Funnilla, 

“ Uncle!” called Potson. 

“ Nephew!” said the Duke. And the two were reconciled at last. 

“ Funnilla,” added Potson, after a while, ‘‘ you remember our first 
meeting at the theatre? I have been waiting for that kiss ever 
since,” 

Funnilla paused. Already she had had fourteen proposals that 
morning. Se wasa duchess now, since the Duke had confessed 
“all,” and Funnilla Snaggles no longer, 

Watson Sherlock looked pleadingly at her, but she would have 
none of him. He was too inquisitive. 

“Do you love me, my love?” she cried, weeping down Potson’s 
shirt front. 

“ You bet I do !” was the rapturous reply, 

‘* Prove it,” 

“* How ¢” 

“Drop that interfering man out of the window.” 

No sooner said than done, and Watson Sherlock was sent spinning 
into the middle of Baker Street, where a passing cab quickly made 
mincemeat of him, And while they were gathering up the pieces to 
present to Madame Tussaud’s, the aged Duke bade them kneel, and 
as they knelt he blubbered forth, in a voice broken with tears and 
dissipation— 

“ Bless you, my children—bless you !” 

And out in the quiet street a soul-stirring organ played the 
“ Ricketty Racketty Crew” as their wedding march, and they 
embraced, 

And so Funnilla married her first love after all ! 


THE END, 


The Rival Blues. 


“ MAMMA, who are the rival Blues ?” 

“ The 'Varsity eights, my dear—Oxford and Cambridge.” 

* But which is Nixey’s blue, mamma ?” 

‘‘ My dear, I'm referring to the aquatic blues.” 

‘ But Nixey's goes in water on washing-day, ma. The housemaid 
tuld me so; and I read in the papers that there was a great wash 
from both the eights, only Jane said Nixey’s blue doesn’t leave 
streaks behind, and the paper said the Dark Blue boat left a streak of 
foam in Thames’ silver bosom,” 


Proverbs Improved. 


PEOPLE who live in glass houses——shouidn t ! 

Many hands make light work dirty ! 

TAKE care of the pence and the pounds will——enrich the 
Directors ! 
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Maid in Germany. 


In one of Mr. Fun’s many estab- 
lishments there’s a servant who has 
ft no eye. I don’t mean to say she’s 

r without her visual organs, As a matter 
of fact, she’s two lovely black eyes (as 
the reader—male—very well knows), 
but what I mean to convey is that 
she's no eye for effect. 

I made the acquaintance of Marie 
at the Villa Rhino—one of Mr, Fun’s 
many villas in Germany. 

The firet time | noticed her defective 
eye was in the folding of my trousers. 
She used to turn ’em inside out, fold 
and press ’em at the seams instead of 
letting the crease go down the middle. 
And this, too, in the face of the mark 
left where they'd always been folded, 
The consequence was that when | put 
‘em on I looked, from the waist down- 
wards, a cross between a sailor and a 





ee oe costermonger. 

q 4 The second time I noticed her un- 
symmetrical eye was in my boots, 1'd 
| put ‘em out over night, and in the 
hd | morning I found ’em on the mat out- 
‘ae side my bedroom door, with reversed 


feet. That is to say, she'd placed the 
right to the left and the left to the 
right. Many men wouldn't bave 

My noticed this. [ama patient man, but 

by anything which isn’t mathematically 

, precise jars upon me terribly. The 

7 third time I noticed, if I may use the 
expression, her “wrong” eye, was 

tak again in my boots, she positively 

: ;ut the left tree in the right boot, 
and the right tree in the left boot, 

Now, trees are for the well-shaping 

and preservation of one’s boots, and 

to find that they should be put to an absolutely opposite use (after 
paying for them), is to encourage bad language in a highly-sainted 

map. Many men wovuldn’t have noticed such a thing, I know. I 

am an easy-going fellow; but when I discover the right thing 

deliberately put in the wrong place, it irritates me beyond measure. 

The fourth time I noticed, if I may use the expression, her fatal 
vye, Was yet again in my Loots—or, strictly speaking, in my shoes. 
| seem to be very unfortunate in my boots and shoes. My shoes 
must be those, | think, which people “ wouldn't like to stand in.” 

After the event occurred which I’m going to tell you, I didn’t like to 

stand ia them myself. 

They were brand-new tanned shoes, and aggressively yellow. I 
very much object to wearing anything conspicuous for-vulgar little 
+treet-arabs to hoot at, and, with this conviction, | asked Marie to 
pive them a double coating of brown polish, in order to subduetheir 
«chreish brightness, And she dil, She subdued’ em altogether, 
She blacked ‘em! Sbe actually blacked 'em! Many men wouldn't 
bave noticed it. IT am a happy-go-lucky sort of individual ; but 
when @ servant-girl blacks my brown boots, I swear in every lan- 
guage I can lay my tongue to. I swore at Marie in German. 

Marie!’ 1 sand, “ Look here! Potztausendbemmelundblitz 


Bi ie 


} never saw such a—Himmelhempsteaddonnerunvonspitzbergen, 
youre the biggest — Potztaudsendhemmelhimpsteaddonnerun- 
blitingvonspiting bergen bluz 


- 





The Squarson.—“ Ah, Giles, it’s unsportsmanlike of your master to use barbed wire on his fields,’ 
Giles (remembering that it’s his delight of a shiny night in the season of the year).—“ Ay, zur, 
a’most as crewel as for yeure keepers to set spring guns in the coverts,”’ 
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SINNERS BOTH. 


’ 


My words, instead of striking awe into the heart of Marie, seemed 
to appeal to her ridiculous side, and she laughed in the wrong places, 
like one does at melodrama, But she said she’d do her best with the 
boots. She said she’d try to brown ’em, and she succeeded. She 
browned ’em in the ovea! And then, seeing how keenly I deplored 
the loss of my brown boots and to make up for it, she rubbed brown 
polish into my black boots ! 

Potztausenddonnerundblitzvonspitzbergenhemmilhempstead ! 

Well, not wishing to go altogether unshod I saw to the partial 
rectification of my black boots myself, and my brown boots, being no 
further good to me, I gave them to Marie. I[ ama tall man, over 
six feet high, and they fitted her well. At least she said they did, 
which assertion inspired in me an indescribable longing to quiz 
her nether extremities, and I found, as | hal anticipated, the bouts 
on the wrens feet. Many men wouldn't have noticed this, I know, 
I am an even-minded man, but my annoyance at boots on the wrong 
feet is only to be equalled by my annoyance at a picture hung 
crookedly on the wall. I fidget until I put tve picture straight. And 
so with Marie's boots. I fidgetted until I'd changed ‘em. She per- 
mitted it and protested the while, as I was perfectly certain she 
would, that she’d “always worn ’em like that.” 

Of course she meant that she’d always worn her ¥oots like that ; 
and she had some excuse in putting my boots on the wrong feet after 
growing 'em deformed on the trees and baking ‘em brown inthe oven ! 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the an#mia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 


grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 
Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY C9., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfactory, please write, ec.dcing Sample 
(the c st of which will be defrayed’, to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD 
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POLICE! STOP HIM! 
MR. GERMAIN (who has been sampling Lord Scrimgeour's old port rather freely).—“ Consh'ble, ish thish Rowton Shquare !” 


“ Yes, sir,” 


" Then (hic) jus’ catch num’r shev’n, ’n hol’ ’im whilsh I get in.” 


The Sufferings of an Ab33nt-minded Man. 


I AM a very abs2nt-minied old man, and to be pitiel, But my 
regrettable affliction fails to secure me any recognition at the hands 
of, much less sympathy from, a sceptical and suspicious public. That 
[ am a man of unimpeachable integrity in all the relations of life is 
aimitted by those who know me, Yet I have been fre juently 
placed by absence of mind ina painful position, and unter circum- 
stances which seemed to invite inferences damaging to my fair 
reputation, For instance, I was at one of the big Lond >n termini a 
shi ort time ago, taking a ticket for Mugbury Regis, at which charm- 
ing village my old schoolfellow, the Revd, Diogenes Blinkwell, 
resides (he is Vicar of the Parish, and the living is; £20 a 
year), On asking at the booking office for a second- class ticket to 
Mug zbury—and here I may say that I am one of those old-fashioned 
pe ople who object to the abolition of second-class carriages —the 
clerk duly stamped the ticket and placed it on the little pigeon- hole 
counter, I took it up absently (for I am generally very pre- 
occupied) with a courteous “Thank you" (for I am always polite), 
and walked toward the door of the booking-offic, But I hai not 
gone more than two or three steps before I heard a voice —and a very 
rude voice, too—shout out, “ Hi! you, sir, with the second single to 
Mugbury. You haven't paid the fare, You just bring that ticket 
back, will you?” It wasavery uncomfortable situation for a sen- 

sitive old man like myself, but the fact of the matter was that my 
affliction had been to the front again, and I had not paid the thre 
3 ee gs and elevenpence which was due for that ticket. Yet I pro- 

‘st that there was no call for the ge ntle »manly-looking young fellow 

with the curly hair to say to his ‘ ‘masher com; panion, “I say, 


C harlie, old man, see that chunk of a J yhnnoy in the drab overc pat 
with the wall-eyed expression. He’s b:en trying to swindle the 
railway, and the booking-clerk is holloaing after him ; let’s stop and 
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see the fun.’ Still more did I object to that pompous, pursy-looking 
City man (I am sure he was a City man—you can’t mistake the hall- 
mark of E.C.) saying out loud, “ What a disgraceful thing it is to 
see an old man like that trying tocheat a railway company!" And 
as if my cup were not already full, a grinning young specimen of the 
London 'Arry type shouts out at me, “ Look here, Mister ’’ (how I 
loathe being called “ Mister’), * chuck us half a quid, and I'll keep it 
quiet, I won't tellthe bobby.” I could have killed him where he 
stood, All the psaople near about—and there were two or three 
dozen at least—came buzzing up to see what it was all about (why 
can't people mind their own business ?), and it was quite clear that 
all regarded me as cutting a very poor figure indeed. and as being 
ignominiously convicted of trying to ‘do the bounce” (as some of 
them coarsely expressed it). I also heard offensive references to a 
certain Jabez, whose name is rather well known. The booing- 
clerk, to whom I courteously tried to explain the real fact, was in- 
credulous, sarcastic, and peremptory. He only said, “ Why didn’t 
you ask for a first while you were about it, and perhaps you would 
like a few free tickete for your friends?" I dashed the three and 
eleven down with violence (one and threepence halfpenny fell 
amongst the people, and some of it couldn't be found —I had to pay 
azain), and made a weak threat of reporting the clerk's insolence to 
someone above him. At this exhibition the crowd laughed heartily. 
One fool of a man, who thought he was funny (why are such people 
born 7), asked why, if I was so absent-minded and forgetfal, I didn't 
leave my head at home sometimes—that it wouldn't make much 
difference if I did. Hot and indignant, I burst through the people 
(Iam sure I heard the words “old fossil” and ‘silly old josser 
called after me), and not until I was safely in the train did I recover 
tranquillity. An absent-minded man gets noconsideration from the 
swinish public, most of whom regard him as more knave than fool 


on an occasion of this sort, 
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for somebody's new sofa !——(3) A moving spectacle! Are three removes as bad as a fire in his case ?)——(4) Connoisseurs.——(5) Is 


this an ogre? No; it is a man carrying a mattress, 





(6) Wayside reflections (never seen themselves full length before). 





(7) Trying 


to get a glimpse of their new neighbour ; rumour says he is young, rich, and a bachelor ; is he good looking?! 1! 


** Quoits.” 


QUOITS were invented by a man for men. 

Once upon a time there lived a man called Gabriel Gonz. He was 
a grovelling and universal pessimist, whose loudest outcry was raised 
azainst Woman —woman’s monopoly of all that is best in the world, 
and her selfishness, 

In the argot of mummers he was a “ wrong un,” 

“ Marriage,” said he, ‘ is the baddest bargain. We give women 
ourselves in exchange for themselves. It isn't fair, 

“Man is left out in the cold,” said he, “ while everything is in 
favour of women. 

“ Women have their (ress, their servants, and their husbands. 

“Women have their husbands, their dress, and their servants, 

“ Women have their servants, their husbands. and their dress.” 

And so he invented quoits for men. 

But, before he introduced the game to the world, Gabriel Gonz 
played quoits by himself formany months. He practised and prac- 
tised and practised in order that he would be able to compete suc- 
cessfully wita other men, for he certainly didn’t want to be beaten 
at his own game, 

Quoits is a field game. You stick two pins—not little bendable 
pins, but sturdy young machine spikes—in the ground, These pins 
or nails are technically called “ t’s,” and are separated by the rezu- 
lation distance of twenty-two yards, because he was « muscular chap 
and could throw long. The quoits themselves are round and bevelled 
rings of iron weighing five pounds—more or less. Gonz made it 
five pounds becavse he could throw long and was a muscular chap. 
The thing to do is to throw the quoits on to the “t's ”"—to ring 
them, Gonz found this very difficult. As yet he hadn't given the 
gameaname. One day, while his mother —who thought her son an 
awful duffer at it -was watching him, she remarked that they were 
coy of the “t’s,” aid so son Gabriel called ’em coy ts or cots, popu- 
larly spelt quoits, but for what reason I don’t know, neither is it 
necessary that yow should. 

You play quoits in clay beds—when you can get’em. You like 
playing in clay because your quoit sticks where it falls, The “t's” 
are surrounded by about two yards square of clay, but you may 
think yourself lucky if you light even upon the beds, let alone the 
pins. 

When you are beginning to learn, you say to yourself, ‘ A quoit.is 
a heavy thiag, and tweuty-two yards is a long distance—let me 
exert myself.” And youdo, Your quoit goes somersaulting up in 
the air to an altitude of some forty yards, and while you are breath- 
lessly watching its arrival on the object nail, it suddenly comes 
down on your toes. Then your opponent, who knows something of 
the game, and who is nearly killing himself, through bottling up his 
laughter, sarcastically observes that you aimed at the wrong “t,” 
and the only other sympathy you get from him is that it’s a good 
job it didn’t come down on your head, 

Well, nervous and excited, you try again, this time swearing not 
to hit the sky, and so you send your quoit scudding low to the 
ground, like a swallow’s flight in bad weather. It goes double the 
distance, lands outside the two yards radius, and on the hard earth, 
goes into a ditch, and you are half-an-hour finding it, A wet quoit 
is as perverse and malignant as a wet cricket ball. 

At quoits you may play a winning ora losing game, but you are 
best at losing games. Indeed, at losing games you are very good 
indeed, 

For the first ten minutes you can pitch at the rate of about forty- 
five quoits an hour, Then the clay begins to start your boots, and 
your boots weigh heavy on your feet, and at the end of an hour you 
find yourself taking another to walk the pitch. 

I forget how you count at quoits, but as you count nothing it 
doesn’t matter. 

Quoits is the favourite game of pitmen, indeed, by some, the game 
is known by “ pit-men ’—because azainst one another they pit men 
but never pit women. 

When you are playing at quoits, your dog is generally with you, 
and your dog is generally a fox-terrier—unless you're a pitman, in 
which case your dog is generally a greyhound. Generally, two or 
more play at quoits; therefore, there are generally two or more dogs, 
The dogs are to follow the quoits ; sometimes the quoits follow the 
dogs. The quoit generally gets there first, But the time presently 
comes when yon will throw a quoit a little higher than usual, and it 
takes a little longer time to reach its destination, and it falls on 
your friend’s dog, This naturally casts a gloom over the game. You 
feel hurt, and you say so; but your friend says that although you 
may feel hurt, you don't feel half so hurt as he does; and then you 
say that he doesn’t feel half so hurt as the dog does, However, you 





apologise profusely, and together you sheer the dogs into the house, 
and go on playing. 

But dogs have a knack of returning to their masters, and, before 
hs know where you are, your friend has dropped a quoit on your 
Gog i 

Then you think it’s about time to leave off, 

So much for the game of quoits, 


All in a (Oovent) Garden Fair. 


Fun’s “ Man about Town ” tripped on the light fantastic toe (the 
only manner in which a FuN man is ever caught tripping) on 
Wednesday last at Covent Garden's Only Just Fancy Ball. And he 
then and there fell in love with the dark-eyed houri who masqueraded 
as Lalla Rookh, So completely was his heart won by her eyes that 
had her lips been uncovered there’s no saying what might have 
happened, The firet prize for gentlemen fell to the Bottom of the 
list of candidates—a gentleman who, though he wore an ass’s head, 
was evidently no donkey, Our only Arthur was in Arthurial form, 
and hosts of fair women were heard to sigh O Roberts tei que 
jaime, The “M. A, T.’s” enjoyment was intensified at meeting the 
genial Sir Augustus fit and well, Mr, Neil Forsyth, his indefatigable 
aide-de-camp, was unremitting in his endeavours to make everybody 
comfortable, and the Fancy Dress Ball was kept rolling till the first 
flush of dawn brought fresh roses to the cheeks of beauty, and fresh 
check to the brave. 




















UP A TREE, BUT NOT DESPONDENT 


UNRESERVED SEATS IN A GRAND STAND, SKETCHED BY MR, 
FUN LAST SATURDAY 
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A BEVY OF ANGELS TAKE (0O.P.) WING 


L-TO ALL MY GREATNESS!” 
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AN EARLY DISCORD. 


THE NEW CHEF DORCHESIRE—* NOW, ENTLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, ALTOGETHER, PLEASE!" 


(See verses on page 120.) 
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FUN. 


The Old Band, the New Oonductor, and 


“the Newcastle Programme as Before.” 


The new Conductor took his seat 
Among his faithfal Band, 
He thought his baton's stately 
beat 
Would keep them well in hand; 
But there are things that 
even he 
Will never understand, 


His faithful Band looked round 
about 
In almost infant glee ; 

He really couldn’t make it out, 
They seemed so glad that he 
Was now about to lead them 

on to 
Death or harmonee. 


“Now, gentlemen, together, 
please |” 
The new Conductor said, 
And waved, with Nature's kindly 
ease, 
His baton round his head ; 
And after him the gentlemen in 
Wild disorder sped. 


ms e - stop! oh, stop!!” the 
*ublic prayed, 
But still the valiant band 
Went on and on, all undismayed; 
They deemed their music 
grand, 
The new Conductor smiled; he 
thought 
He had them well in hand, 


The bold Montgomery wildly 
played 
The tune he loved the best, 
The Men of Harlech titheless 
strayed 
In variations blest ; 
And old King Arthur came to 
mind 
Upon some fruitless quest, 


The worthy Burne his trumpet 
. blew 
With strident, noisy tone, 
A bumptious ba!lad,far from new, 
Was from that trumpet blown ; 
But what of that? the trumpet 
was, 
Indeed, his very own, 


The noble Harcourt banged the 
drum 
With proul and lofty mien, 
And murmuring, “ Sweet coz., I 
come,” 
Led off “ God Save the Queen,” 
While poor McCarthy tootled low, 
“ The Wearing of the Green.” 


The new Conductor stamped and 
waved, 
And beat the air amain ; 
The Public, when he _ thus 
behaved, 
Believed he was in pain ; 
But ‘twas not so; he thought 
that he 
Could hear the pipes again, 
These varied tunes together 
played 
Sent up such wondrous sound, 
As though the Highlanders 


arrayed 
Were marchiog round and 
round, 
And piping till the spasms 
seem 


To wrench the very ground, 


O happy Band, thrice happy 
Band ! 
And happy Leader, too! 
Could but the Public understand 
The good that you would do— 
But, dash it all, it can't, and so 
What will become of you? 


The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


We dunno where we are. 
e > 


The Tories are crowing because the Government have been 


defeated, 


The Radicals because the House of Lords has been the subject of 


an adverse vote in the Commons, 
” a 


The Liberal Unionists because Lord Rosebery has hinted at the 


postponement of Home Rale, 
. * 


The Irishmen because,-with their assistance, Labby has given the 
Cabinet from which he was excladed one in the eye. 
* . ° . 


But after all the Separatists’ gush about their Admirable Crichton, 
to be 80 very nearly out first ball doesn't promise heavy scoring. 
* ° * 7 ‘ 


Then, again, John Redmond sounds a warning blast. If Home 
Rule is to be hung up till England approves of it, trouble must be 
looked for from this section of Ministers’ supporters, 

* * * > ™ 


The present Ministry rests on a kind of tripod, The Labour party 
is one foot, the weak-kneed Liberal another, the Home Bule a 
third, No two of the feet can stand without the third, and no one 
of them can be relied on. 

* 7 + < e 

Lord Rosebery has it in his power, at this juncture, to bridge 
over the abyss between Ministerialists and Liberal Uniouists, Let 
him adhere to his decision, that Home Rule must be sanctioned by 
England ere it can be. Let him go one better, and say that if 
England, when asked the question fairly and squarely, says “No,” 
Home Rule as a plank in his platform must be discarded, and the 
great :Liberal party will be re-united, and he will have oppor- 
tunities of proving the sterling worth that is in him. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


WS 
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A Cotton King and Some Tangled Threads. 


WE were told to expect in Mr. Sutton Vane not merely a, but the, 
new dramatist, Vanitas vanitatum. A very promising author with 
considerable dramatic instinct and a writer of fairly smart dialogue 
he is. A master of construction he certainly is not. But, given the 
two first, the other, with application and time, comes, 

The story of the new melodrama is, or, rather, its stories are as 
follows. Jack Osborn, the owner of the Ashton Cotton Works, a 
young man of singularly confiding and unsophisticated nature, even 
for a Lancashire lad who has sojourned in the States, just after 
the moment of his betrothal to Hetty Drayson, and conveniently 
before the fall of the curtain of the first act, discovers that he 
is ruined, He has been a cotton in big parcels from a com- 
mendable desire to keep his hands from that “evil still” which 
we are told Satan finds for idle hands to do. Anticipating a 
fall in prices, he cables his agents on the other side to sell out, but 
Stockley, his remorseless rival of the good old Adelphi pattern, 
distorts the cipher cablegram to the effect that, according to 
Osborn’s code, it reads as instruction to buy. The prices, happily 
for the general public and the exigencies of melodrama, but unfor- 
tunately for the Cotton King, suddenly and conveniently “ flop,” to 
the effect that Osborn, with a guileless unconcern for the fact that 
courts of equity specially constituted to rectify fraud and mistake 
exist on both sides the Atiantic, announces his ruin and his deter- 
mination to work as a mani. the mill he owned as master. 

In the second act the Ashton mill hands are indulging in a bean- 
feast in Lambton Woods, ani here we are treated to almost the 
funniest thing in the play—a medley duet and dance, by Kitty Mar- 
shall, a young person who resigns her situation at the Draysons to 
figure as a strong woman at the Halls, and the latter occupation for 
that of a mill hand at Ashton Works, and Banjamin Tupper. Miss 
Alma Staniey and Mr. Arthur Williams infuse into this capital “turn,” 
for such it is, an amount of vim which goes far to popularise the 
piece, and the always-charming Alma scoring especially heavily. 

By way of further low comedy relief, we are introduced to a 
widow who is in the habit of marrying early and often, insuring her 
better half, and promptly burying him, which leads to the reflection 
that Mr. Vane’s ery is hardly so amusing as his tragedy. But 
what this eccentric person and her prospective fourth victim have to 
do with the story is not to me apparent. 

There is a scene, leading to a momentary suspicion on the part of 
Hetty Drayson that Jack Osborn is responsible for the leading astray 
of Elsie Kent, “ the pet of the works ” in general and of Stockley in 
particular. But the misunderstanding is merely ephemeral, No 
sooner is the skittle-pin set up than it is knocked down, and the 
lovers canoodle, in the orthodox Bow Bells fashion, to the trilling 
of a property bird, who responds to his cue with commendable 
prom ptness, 

Then we have Jack Osborn loafing around the office at the works 
in cre dress, as managers are in the babit of doing. By such strict 
attention to business, &c., &c., he has induced his employer to give 
him a rise, and Stockley to take a rise out of him. De Fonseca’s 














JUST LIKE HIM. 


Mrs Honeybua,—“ John, dear, I'm writing to ma, How long 
shall [ ask her to stay !” 

Mr. Honeybua,—“ Oh! a year if you like, dear,” 

Mrr. Honeybun, —“ You darling, John 1" © ; 

Mr. TToneybun.—“ That is, stay away for a year,” 

Mrs. Honeybun. —“ You brute !” 
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character is, I think, the second 
best delineation in the play. So 
far from being the conventional 
stage Jew, he is a type of the 
Jewish gentleman whom one meets 
in real life. Secretly in love with 
Hetty Dray3son, he is content 
never to tell his love, but to let 
concealment feed on his cheek, 
which is not his most characteristic 
feature. The part is well written, 
and, like all the others, admirably 
played. He commissions his suc- 
cessful rival to go to America to 
make vast purchases on his behalf. 
Jack’s only hesitation arises from 
the reflection that he still has 
creditors in America, Stockley is 
still loafing around the works in 
the capacity of a shareholder, and 
Osborn borrows £200 from Peter 
(Stockley) to pay Paul (the un- 
known quantity). Stockley, by 
means of a duplicate key, opens 
the safe and substitutes for the 
notes which he has lent Osborn 
otters which he has stolen from 
the syndicate, 

Enter the ubiquitous Hetty; 
Stockley pleads his suit; she 
spurns him, and he, remorseless 
wretch !—shuts her up in the 
dark! Inthe yard of the works, 
Stockiey has planted a number of 
men to “bash ” Osborn. The 
would-be bashers are virtuously 
indignant with Jack. They all 
hate Jack, believing him tke 
* leader astray ” of the pet of the 
works ; but just in time to save 
Jack, and make a curtain, “the 
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Pet,” who has been rambling 
around after her grandfather, who 
has been rambling around after 
her, re-ap with Hetty, and 
proclaims that it is Stockley whom 
she has loved, not wisely. 

In the next act we learn that 
Osborn has disappeared in America. 
He is suspected of “ bolting with 
the spondulicks,” but we know him to be too virtuous for that, and 
are not surprised, nor particularly sorry, to learn that Stockley, who 
— mysterious, far-reaching power, has had him placed in a lunatic 
asylum, 

Comes now the bést scene in the play. Stockley bribes Shilling- 
law, @ morose enyine-driver driven by trouble to drink, or by drink 
to trouble, to let Hetty, on whose death he is to succeed to a fortune, 
sit with Mrs, S. and the little S.’s, who are sick of an infectious fever. 
Enter Hetty, who, notwithstanding we have been told she is penni- 
less, plays the part of Lady Bountiful all over the place, Remorse 
overcomes Shillinglaw, and he drives Hetty out of his cottage, This 
scene, well written and grandly played, brings the house down. 

In the next scene they bring a lift down, just at the moment, too, 
when Hetty is passing under it on her way from the manager’s office — 
offices, of course, always opening into the shaftsof elevators, Nobody 
pulls the check cord and reverses the motion, but everybody sets to 
shouting and screaming till Hetty is saved by Jack Osborn, who has 
escaped from the burning madhouse and returned to England just 
in time to bring down another curtain, 

In the last act the fourth and unnecessary husband of the 
unnecessary aunt of the unnecessary Tupper dies, leaving an unneces- 
sary confession which nobody reads. A certain Peter Bell dodders 
about after Stocklev, intent on shooting him, but when the oppor- 
tunity occurs he ignores the Plunkettian axiom, “ Do not hesitate to 
shoot,” and it is the gunner, not the gun, that goes off. This is really 
funny. Myrmidoms of the law are on the track of Osborn armed 
with an ancient warrant for his arrest for a robbery from which his 
employer bas exculpated him. But this difficulty is got over, De 
Fonseca altering the ancient warrant by substituting Stockley’s 
name for Oshorn's—which convinces such as need convincing that 
stage law is fearfully and wonderfully made, 

The piece is admirably mounted and produced, which goes with- 
out saying, seeing that it is directed by Charles Hudson for the 
Brothers Gatti. The acting is good all round, particularly Charles 


Topsy.— No! 


Really ! 


ON TOUR. 


(THE AMENITIES OF THE STAGE.) 
Topsy.—*“ Well, Frank, any more news?” 
Frank,—“ Eh? No—oh, yes ; Lizzie Grey is engaged to be married to Jack Bingham,” 
Ha! ha! 
of some sort, isn’t it? Ha! ha! ha!’ 


Well, it’s about time the poor girl got an engagement 


Cartwright's Shillinglaw which is played, never over-played, through- 
out with artistic intensity. Mr. Warner was Mr, Warner — higher 
praise cannot be awarded, Benjamin Tapper in less able hands 
than those of Arthur Williams, would have 
Fleming’s De Fonseca, KEiward O'Neill's Richard Stockley, and 
our old friend John Carter's Silas Kent were excellently played, as 
also were Lennox Pawle’s Mr. Ponder, Mr, Northcote’s George 
Piper, and Mr, Russell's Peter Bell, superfluous as the parts were. 

ut, well as it is in parts written, and well as it is played, for our 
own Marion Terry to fitted, or, rather, unfitted, with the ré/e of 
Hetty Drayson seems to me asin and a shame. I wonder what were 
the feelings uf Arthur W., sitting near me, to behold his Mrs, Erlynn, 
one of the most exquisite studies of the modern stage, in imminent 
peril of being squashed in a lift-shaft, like a kitchen beetle beneath a 
policeman’s foot. Miss Terry is far, far too refined and eminent an 
artiste for arts or parts like these. In sbort, produced at such a 
house, and played by such a company, only a very bad play could 
fail, Mr, Sutton Vane must not be too vain, 

THe Opper MAN. 


Nursery Rhymes. 


There was an old man of the Palatinate, 
Who selected a chair and then sat in it : 
But his mirth it would crown 
If, before he sat down, 
He discovered a gentleman's hat in it, 


There was a young man of the Mersey, 
Who habitually dressed in a Jersey : 
And the old kerseymere 
Which he'd generally wear 
He described to his friends as “‘ mere kersey.* ” 


* KERSEY.—A species of coarse woollen cloth.—Nuttall’s Dictionary 
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THE WOLF AND THE (HIND QUARTER OF) LAMB. 





any- 
there 


g dad 


Look : 


u missed a hind 
are you laughing 


flat ! 


Missed anythin 


and ask if he's missed 
What 


P over, 
ler his apron. 
—(6) “ But have yo 


——(5) “ Don’t you bea 
if ever I catch him! 


’ 


yer larks, 
Well 


P _ 


’t yer, Tommy ?” 
I 


lways u 


b a hind quarter of mutton un 
thief ! 


f 


) 


It looks fishy.——(2) Blowed if I don’t 
don't yer 
police ! sto 


p from my dinner, don 


me run, 


Here, I say, 


8 shop, 
ted down the street wit 


Want me to get u 
Hello ! 


a@ man’s just bol 
“No fear; you want to see 


cheese it. 


yer blitherin’ idiot !” 


, 


your spoof, 


Charlie, 
None of 
‘“ Oh 


After him !” 


8 that chap taking from old Charlie’ 
quarter of mutton?" 


(1) What" 


thing.——-(3) “I say, 


Tommy, 


(4) “Garn! 
he goes ! 


at, 
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The Sentimental Singer. 


THe Sentimental Amateur isn’t half a bad sort of fellow. 
Roughly speaking, the fraction is about six-sevenths, and the 
balance of good remaining —to put it musically—only a diminished 
seventh, A greater portion of the home life of the Sentimental 
Singer is spent in looking for his songs, his audience getting spent 
later on in looking for their meaning. Generally there isn’t any. 

There is a softness about the Sentimental Singer which is sooth- 
ing in the extreme. In fact, he is essentially soft. 

He doesn't expect to be asked to.sing when he’s out at a party, 
but brings his music-case with him for the sake of having some- 
thing to carry, and also as being more convenient than anything 
smaller, to hold an extra pockethandkerchief and a cigarette. 
Later on he discovers he has also accidentally brovght his music 
in it. 

Generally, somewhat early in the evening he starts upon the 
uneven tenor of his way. They don’t notice him going to the piano, 
and just as everyboly thinks what a nice pleasant scandal-monger- 
ing sort of evening they are having, he snddenly cries out, plafn- 
tively, “Oh Love, my Lord, Oh Love,” just as everybody else would 
if they had a pain like that. Then you know he is singing a modern 
drawing-room ballad. He is not particularly certain, really, about 
that affliction of his, for he only leaves the theme when he’s called 
on the moon and stars, and a few stray sunbeams who can’t 

ibly answer his question, to confirm that of all the lovers who 
ever whined he is the downrightest whole-heartedest specimen in 
the neighbourhood, 

The great charm of the average drawing-room ballad is that you 
may sing the verses in any order, or take the lines upside down if 
you prefer it, without any probability of making them more mean- 
ingless than they were before. 

[t is during the singing of sentimental songs that the visitor really 
discovers the beauties of your drawing-room decorations. After a 
time, though, these attentions become monotonous. When a man 
stares at one particular patch of your carpet (andj it really isn’t 
stair-carpet) with a sad and sorrowful expression for the best part 
of the evening, only varying the performance at given periods by 
gazing with equal fixedness at one particular corner of the ceiling, it 
makes it difficult for you to discover if he’s really as happy as he 
might be, or whether, after all, he is amusing himself in his own 
way by trying to reproduce the pattern of the carpet on the ceiling, 
—<a la the soap advertisements. 

There are other varieties-of this staring performance. 

One poor old gentleman has evidently discovered for the first time 
a little crack across the toe of his boot. That crack fascinates him. 
Awhile the sun, and roon, and stars are being put into the witness- 
box on behalf of that unfortunate lover, he looks grimly at the boot, 
and cogitates on the possibility of further dissolution in the course 
of the evening. And not even when the lover has finally decided 

“To die, 
And rest beneath the lilies there, 
For ever and for aye.” 
and the pianiste drops her fingers all over the piano in token of the 
falling tears, does that man cease to regard “the little rift within 
the —— boot,” and pathetically wonder if it will “last” the 
evening, 

He is a bit of a humbug—is the Sentimental Singer. 

He will sing “Oh, would that my love were near me,” or “ My 
love, my love is far away,” ahd you know all the while that he is 
really gone on the.little sunset-haired girl who is doing the accom- 
paniments beside him. 

And it’s a trifle hard on you after hearing him sing, “ I love to live 
on love alone,” to see him polish off half-a-dozen sandwiches and the 
best part of a fowl, merely as a playful preliminary to commencing 
a little bit of supper. 

Some singers are more venturesome than others, and the man who 
will sing “ The Bay of Biscay,” “Tom Bowling,” and “The Vicar of 
Bray,” and then look around casually to see if somebody hasn't got 
a copy of “ The Minstrel Boy” or “ The Fine Old English Gentle- 
man,” really ought to see that his life is insured for some respectable 
amount. 

Human patience is only limited, and poison is a drug in the 
market, 


But after all 
“ "Twill soothe us when he chance to die, 
And we our friendship have to sever, 
To know he’s Tosti’s last good-bye 
‘ For Ever and for Ever.’"’ 


The Dulwich Girl is Frank. 


The Dulwich Girl.—‘ 1 used to like her immensely.” . 

Nellie Lovell— Whatever did you see in her to like? 

The Dulwich Girl.—“ Oh, I used to like her because she was so 
plain,” p 


ze 
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“Tt Makes Me Tired!” 


WHEN, ‘mid the ball-room's brave and fair 
Array, I see some demd 
Smart dude disporting here and there, 
Bejewelled and begemmed, 
And, later, learn that for the “ maze" 
His garish gauds were hirel — P- 
Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 
It makes me tired ! 


When withsome reverend “ jolly dog” 
Till 4 a.m, I've sat 

On § morn, imbibing grog, 
And eight hoars after that 

I hear his congregation praise 
The sermon they've aimired — 

Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 

It makes me tired ! 


When, in my editorial trade, 
Of verse I’ve bought a column, 
And printed it, and for it paid : 
To find that from a volume 
Of Shelley’s works, or Crabbe’'s, or Gray's, 
Those lays have been acquired— 
Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 
It makes me tired ! 


When, staying in some Yorkshire dell, 
I from my own heart's dearest 
Receive a wire—“ I hope you're well” — 
Which, on horseback, from the nearest 
P.O, & messenger conveys, 
And says seven bob's required— 
Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 
It makes me tired |! 


When I've a lottery ticket bought 
Whose number's 2, 9, 4, 

And find that it avails me naught, 
While 2, 9, 5 takes o'er 

The “ handsome coach and pair of bays " 
To which my soul amithd< 
Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 

Itmakes me tired ! 


When Parliament its course has run, 
And (anxious to disesrn 

“ Something attempte1, something done "’) 
I real its tale, and learn 

From what a wealth of bleats and brays 
What small results transpired — 

Why, then, to use the Yankee phrase, 

It makes me tired | 





THE REVOLT OF THE MANAGERS; 


lst Theatrical Manager.—“I'm going to join in the revolt 


against the Free List—aint you ?” 
2nd Ditto.—“ What? Why, I should have to shut up; and my 


refreshment contractor, programme sellers and cloak-room people: 


would tear me to bits.” 
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Liebig “COMPANY’S” 
EXTRACT OF BEEF 


MAKES THE PUREST, CHEAPEST AND BEST 


BkE—EEE TEA. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT ALL THE PRINCIPAL EXHIBITIONS SINCE 1867, AND DECLARED 
ABOYE COMPETITION SINCE 1885. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

















See Signature (as annexed) 
in Blue Ink across the Label on 
each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 











FENCHURCH 


AVENUE, 


The Company’s COOKERY BOOK sent Free on application to 


LIEBIGS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


E Cc. 





Our Mutual Aid Corner. 


QUESTIONS, 
ge agp get TASTE.—I am the owner of a large black 
co 


ie dog with a brown spot over 
his left eye and a white streak two 
inches from the end of his tail. He 
is an affectionate anifnal, but too 
fond of a He has a craving 
for them, and he being a large dog, 
strangers always miss what he takes. 
I have tried to cure him of this taste, 
but cannot, Can some reader of our 
“Mutual” kindly assist me? — 
CANINE. 

Naesparhe —AInflamed Nose.|—I 
suffer with a strange and painfully 
unaccountable redness at the end of 
my nose, How can | treat myself in 
order to get rid of this excess of 
complexion !—TEETOTALER. 

[1506791.]—Spilt Tea.—Will any 
one advise me on a small point of 
etiquette? When I am out visiting 
and happen to spill some tea on the 
cloth, what (if anything) ought I to 
do 1—CEREMONY. 


[1506792.] — Bare Fowls. — My 
fowls moulted some months ago and 
their plumage has never grown on 
again, except in the cave of a 
Cochin China rooster, who has four 
feathers still left, which are, how- 
ever, insufficient to keep him tho- 
roughly warm, as they are all in 


his tail. I feed them on maize, and they rush eagerly upon their 
food. What should I do with them /—ANXIOUS, 


ANSWEBS. 


[1506789.]—Dog’s Taste.—Raw stranger (if healthy) will do your 





A BITTER RETORT. 
e a glass of beer with a 


Fussiman,—“ Really, miss, I do 
head on it.” 

Miss Smart-quip.—“ I can quit 
a better head than you've got.” 


understand your wanting 


dog no harm. Many dogs are fond 
of strangers ; affection is a beautiful 
trait in dumb animals; and it is 
cruel to discourage them, as some 
do, by admitting into your dwell- 
ing strangers who wear cork legs. 
— CHEMIST. 

[1506790.] —Znflamed Nose.—lIt is 
simply the result of a defective cir- 
culation. I have suffered like that 
myself. You require stimulant, 
and plenty of it. You can treat 
yourself if you like, but you will 
find it expensive. The best way is to 
get somebody else to treat you.— 
ANOTHER TEETOTALER. 

[1506791.]—Spilt Tea.—Put your 
saucer over it at once and don’t say 
anything.—PRECISION. 

1506792.]—Bare Fowls,—lIt is a 
sign that they are ripe and should 
be eaten immediately. The fact 
that they rush so eagerly upon their 
maize is only another sign that they 
are running to seed. You will have 
to pluck the Cochin China rooster 
where necessary, but the others will 
require no plucking at all.—Ex- 
PERIENCE. 


What fish could correctly be termed 
an Oriental 7?—An Asia haddick. 








Printed by WILLIAM CATE, 83, Bouverie Street, and published for the Proprietors H. J. BRANDON, at Boswell House, Bolt Court, in the City of London— 
Tuesday, March 20th, 1894. 
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being { mind ; but I may lose my blue for 
the eight ; bave slipped not only my Dean, but my 
crew 


Lady Loraine’s Thursdays. 
1. 


Scent.— Drawing-Room of the Pill Box, in Clarges Street. Dis- 
covered,— Loraine dispensing cream to The Vogue, The Jackal 
munches br and butter, while Mrs. Carlyon and The Quiet 
Woman scrunch the tion of their dearest friend. At the 
piano The White Dee improvises with eyes demi-clos, and Arethusa 
Schwob ia listening hard. 

The Vogue.—But { never said so, 

The Jackal (bolt his bread and butter).—No—uggle-uggle. 
Really he didn’t say the mothers would be subjugated. 

Mrs. Carlyon (ignoring the Jackal)——You said that of force and 
necessity they must abdicate. 

The Vogue.—Well, then—— 

Loraine,—Then, of course, bis rice reine deposed, Man, the 

Sultan will take a back seat. 

The Vogue.—And watch the fun! 

Indy Loraine.—The under-forty division, perhaps, yes; but the 


Miss Schmob (to the Vogue).—Ah, reckon you'll find trouble in 
big streaks, 

The Jackal (bridling up).-—Surely you don’t include us? anyway 
you don’t include Brandt among the over forties. 

Misa Schwob —Tll allow you juvenility—in chunks—when you 
talk ; but I guess it’s taken Mr. Brandt a whole forty falls to acquire 
his worried look. 

Indy Loraine,—Sugar ! 

The Vogue.—Lots —er—chunks, please: this is a trifle strong! 
What I meant was this,—if, and when the revolt is a fait accompli, 
and Kmancipsted Girl wrests from Mrs. Grundy—and Mr. Grundy 
—her latchkey and her Wanderjahr, woman qua wife must render 
hostage fourfold for the liberty or license, what you will, acquired 
by Emancipated Girl. 

(Fire tiny tinas from a tiny clock.) 

The White Doe note pret dreamily through the window).— 
Five, and he isn’t here. onder if he has forgotten ? 

Mrs. Carlyon —Voesn't it strike you, though, that in the imminent 
hereafter there may be a falling-off in the supply of candidates for 
the wife and mother line of business ? 

The Jackal,—\n the demand—if we are wise. 

Mrs. Carlyon,—Why discuss the impossible ? 

The Jackal (aside).—Don't like that woman. 

Lady Lr raine,—Ot course, the revolt must be, if at all, against 
maternal, as well as paternal, supervision. 
aa he Vogue.— Heavens ! The Girl has sat on her mother throughout 

me, 

The Quiet Woman.—In my time she sat on her lover, 

Miss Schwoh.—Physically ? 

The Quiet Woman,—Ia anything, besides dollars 
and titles, sacred to these Americans ? 

The White Doe.—A cab! 

The Vogue.—I\ speak as | find. : 

Mrs, Carlyon,—Men, as a rule, only say and do 
that of men. 

The Vogue,—\t is the nature of woman, daughter, 
wife, or—— 

The Quiet Woman.—Chére amie. 

The Vogue.—Thanks! but I wanted a generic 
— It is her nature to revolt against those 
who —— 

The Jachal,—Give her her head, 

The Quiet Woman.—How thankful you should 
be you have no cause to revolt ! 

The Jackal,—Don't like that woman, 

inter The Nice Boy, 

The Nice Boy.—How d'you do, Lady Loraine ? 
Thanks ; no, I'm off tea, Shall be in strict training 
for Henley soon, (@reets body breevily, 
then leans across piano towards White Doe.) 
So sorry I couldn’t get here earlier—you don't 
know what I've risked to come to town. Shall 
most likely be gated when I go up to Cambridge 
to-morrow, 

The White Doe.—They don’t birch you, do they ? 

The Nice Boy.—Don't be so vixenish. It isn’t 


The White Doe.—What heavenly violets ! 
The Nice Boy.—Yes, I got ‘em because they re- 


minded me o 


FUN. 
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together, if I may come with you. What's that idiot, Brandt, been 
chattering about ? 

The White Doe.—Don’t know. Haven't been listening to him— 
- for acab, I mean—Oh, goodbye, dear Lady Loraine ; so sorry 

must go, < 

The Nice Boy.—And'l, too. So sorry, don’t you know ; due back 
at Cambridge to-night. Thanks, awfully. 

The Jackal (aside).—How she devours that boy with her eyes! 


Don't like that girl, 
(To be continued.) 


The Football Referee. 


SEE yonder wight who stalks in fright, 
With face of pallid hue ; 

A coat of mail could naught avail, 
He'll soon be “ black and blue.” 

He tracks a ball, it’s rise and fall, 
As closely as may be; 

He loved the game, and so became 
A football referee. 


A living cage of waiting rage 
Doth compass him about ; 

A prudent wife insured his life 
Before he ventured out. 

He’s in a pen of angry men, 
And when his whistle sounds, 

He’s quite aware he’ll be the hare, 
And they will be the hounds. 


Bovril from the Plate to the Plate; or, the 
Occidental Ox in all his Stages. 


THis week’s Commerce contains an instructive and entertaining 


illustrated article, fully detailing the course of the life of the ox 


from his cradle on the South American Plate to his grave on the 
British soup-plate in the form of Bovril. This account of Bovr'] is, 
like its excellent subject, a condensation of nutritious matter, 


richly flavoured, and as pleasant to the palate as sustaining to the 
constitution. 


Clerical. 


“ THE committee thought it incumbent upon them to suspend the 


chaplain,” says a contemporary’s report of an asylum scandal. We 
trust the di-rector of the committee found out whether the charge 
was ac-curate before feeling it incumbent to suspend the chaplain. 
By the way, we have often noticed when a vicar receives a call to a 
better-paid living he is on income bent. 
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SAD” DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE 


n f P — 
The White Dee.—\I'm going. The few Curate.—“ Deah me! This is reahly theah worst case“of agricultahral 


The Nice Boy.—And we'll walk across the “park depressi@n I’ve come across, dontyouknow,” 
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. A “ 
SOME CCOUNT OF THE VICTORIOUS CAMPAIGN OF A YOUNG LADY AT HER FIRST MILITARY BALL. 












































€ BALL !)=——(3) Unceasing ENGAGEMENTS with HORSE and rooT,——(4) The 
so knew exactly where to go in the evening.——(5) The s1kGE,——(6) The 
ES between the two friendly powers. (8) The wicked sPiz8 who saw the whole trans- 


action.——(9) After all they had gone through they required some refreshment ; they found the COMMISSARIAT arra ts excellent, 
a ri Soune the ala CANON |! 


(1) A final REvVIEW.—(2) A little PowDER (before th 
officer (our hero) who SURVEYED the land in the morning, 
CAPITULATION,—-—(7) Complimentary SALUT 


——(10) MARCHING ORDERS,——(11) A HASTY RETREAT.,——(12) Following up the VicToky next day ; gettirg 
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Lord Rosehery’s Bank Holiday Dream. 


About his grounds Lord Rosebery in meditation ed, 

And the thought of coming trouble cast a shadow on bis brow, 
For he knew on what foundation his majority was based, 

And he knew thet soon or later there was bound to be a row. 
Revolution ? Dissolution? One or other was at hand, 

When the sower of the wind would have a whirlwind crop to reap ; 
And thinking thus he sat him down and tried to understand 

The complicated problem, 2nd sv trying fell asleep, 

os . * = +. 


What meant these hearty shouts of glee, this tramp of merry feet, 
This madly-romping rabble that was wildly rushing by? 

What made them think his — grounds a fitting place and meet 
To turn into a Hampstead Heath, or worse, a Peckham Rye? 

He pinched himself, and rubbed h's eyes—No, no, it could not be ! 
But now he looked upon the crowd, he recognised them all, 

Without the slightest doubt it was bis own majority, 
The wonderful majority that held the world in thrall, 


With troubled brow and puzzled gaze, he shook himself and rose, 

And walked among those guests of his, and talked of this and 
that ; 

They treated him with scant respect, they led him by the nose, 
They poured cold water on his schemes, asked where he got his hat. 

They quarrelled with each other, and they said the fun was slow, 
They shouted “ Down with property!” and slapped him on the back, 

Of course he wasn't proud—but still—well, dash it all ! you know 
A peer's a peer, and much resents such affable attack, 


Weary and worn, and sick at heart, he turned himself to go, 
When suddenly there came a cry that thrilled him through and 
through. 
It wrs : * Now ’ere yer are, me lads, step up and ‘ave a throw, 
Don't miss this ‘ere diverrion, boys, whatever else you do. 
Watcheer! there, honest John, me boy, see 'ere’s the blooming toff, 
Jest stick "em up, me lad, that’s right, he'll surely want a shie,” 
‘“* Yurse, 'Enery,” said honest John, and gave a little cough, 
As if he thought the toff’s desire was somehow all my eye ! 


Lord Rosebery swung round to see whatever this might mean, 
And there he saw the coker nuts all coronetted stand, 

And proudly rear their heads above the baskets on the green ; 
And there stood Labouchere, who held a weapon in his band. 
“Ere, ‘ere, my lord !” cried Labby then, “ play up at ’em, me lad, 

Don't 'esertate but come erlong and knock ’em all about, 





HALL-MARKED. 


HUN. 
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There's not a good un there, me boy, they all of ’em are bad ; 
So play up at ’em with a will and don’t yer never doubt,” 


Long did bis Lordship stand and gaze, for him the scene had 
changed, 
And, far from his majority, he looked upon his friends ; 
Along their serried ranks his eye in meditation ranged ; 
He tasted all the bitter sweet that retrospection lende, 
Doomed! Werethey doomed? And was it well? He thought so once 
himself, 
And yet— well, ke was in a hole—how foolish he had been— 
A peer—well. after all, 2 peer was placed upon a shelf— 
And very likely Providence would kindly intervene 


And ro he thought and thought, until their voices called him back 

With “ Chuck ’em up, my ‘earty, no more skulking now, me lad, 
Or else you'll have to take the noble order of the sack— 

We're just a trifle skittish, and yer musn’t make us mad, , 
Yer won't? Ob, won’t yer! Mates, look ’ere, let’s jump upon his 

chest— 

He larfs at you and me for ‘onest, clean, ‘ard-working folk. 
‘Ere, ’old ’im by thecollar!” It was getting past a jest, 

But asthey caught him in their arms, Lord Rosebery awoke. 

* * + ° * 


About his grounds Lord Rosebery in meditation paced, 
And he thought of all the troubles that were showered on his head, 
And of all the coming dangers that in some way must be faced, 
Till he almost wished that he a Tory statesman bad been bred. 
Revolution ? Dissolution? One or other was at hand, 
And his dream had been unpleasant, at the thought his flesh would 
creep ; 
In fact, the only thing that he could clearly understand 
Was that he who sowed the wind would have a whirlwind cro}, 
to reap. 


Turning over New Leaves. 


The Bohemian for April is to hand, and a very cheerful little mag. 
our friend from “the beautiful city of Prague” is this month, 

St. Nicholas, always good, is this month excellent, both as to pic- 
tures and letterpress, 

The Idler is just a leetle dull. Is anybody, outside the Idlers’ 
Club, interested in the views of the Idlers’ Club, even on interesting 
subjects, upon which the views of the Idlers’ Club are not frequently 
expressed ? 


A Sign of 
Recovery. 


Lady Caller 
(to whom Mrs, 
Twittering 
masn’t at home). 
—‘‘I fancy dear 
Mrs, Twittering 
is getting over 
the loss of her 
husband, Mary.” 

Mary (confi- 
dentially), — “1 
fancy so, ma’am. 
She hasn’t turned 
on that phono- 
graph thing to 
cry over one of 
the poor gentle- 
man’s sermons 
for ever so long.” 
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THREE theatres 
in London, at 
least, always 
come home to T. 
The Haymarket 
to Zree, and one 
in the Strand to 
ZYerry, and one 
in King William 
Street to Zoole. 


A COUGH with 
a cow, that isa 


Mistress,—“ Another time, when showing Captain O Brien out, hd the hall larp does not happen to be lighted, you cow withacough, 


should take a candle, Kathleen.” 


Kathleen.—* Shure thin, mam, 'tis nivir a bit o’ use doin’ that, for t 





might-tie its calf 
round its neck 
mightn’t it? 
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The Clang of the Clock Tower. 


THE breach of privilege debate was distinctly funny. For a scion 
of the house of ll to 


peerage and their privileges—lock, stock, and barrel—was indeed a 
sight for gods and men. 


con 

mistake on their part—are paid the paltry stip:nd of 
£150 « year—about « third or fourth of the sum we pay the pro- 
tegeés of influential families to pick their teeth and snub the public 


in Somerset House and the ornamental (well, they are not usefa!) 
branches of the Law Courts. 


A very pretty little story. that of Lord Rosebery and the New 
York jshoeb “Pat.” whom, till the poor little waif's death, 
England's present Premier befriended. Just like him—for, though 
politically the Premier Statesman and the Premier Jester are not 
only divided, but opposed, personally Fus is ready and willing to 
ree of the head of the House of Primrose that “ he’s a jolly good 
cilow.” 

THe Mas is THE Crock Tower, 


On Di—t! 


THAT,the “ Di-Di” (Go-bang Species) now takes the place of the 
extinct. Dodo. 
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THE NEW ATACK FORMATION. 


After the commanding officer had given the order, “Th 
been traversed snake fashion, Mr. Bloomings Ketcher’s 


FUN. 


ttalion will cweep,” and three hundred yards of swamp had 
tic instinct revolts at his inartistic appearance. ; de 
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When Similes are out of Joint. 


As right as rain—whea it dees rain on washing-day. 

As neat as wax—when 4 candle gets spilt on your evening dress, 

As sound as a bell—when it’s an electric bell, and the damp stops 
it from ringing. 

As safe as the bank—!?!? 

As gre-n as grass—when there's a drought. 

As right as ninepence—when you send your servant out with a 
shilling to bay a threepenny cauliflower, and she brings in three 
novelettes and sixpence change 


Peculiar. 


»» COFPS ......-.0-..-..Thne Volunteers. 


” 

4 . Coarse..........-.--.S0-called-Cemic Songs. 
os », Course..........+.-.-Horse Races, 

= go (pss... --eseeeeee Apples, 

je » Choras .......-....1ne Gaiety Choir, 


Pharmaceutical. 


He was her regular medical attendant, or no doubt he would 
never have said it. 

She had two enormous baunions——eh? No, certainly not! No 
lady ever wore a tight boot, so they could not have been caused by 
that, 

Both of her tiny pedal extremities were burning, and she held up 
those pretty tootsy-wootsies, and said : 

“ Doctor, I want you to feel the heat.” 

“ Yes.” he replied. “ but you'd rather I’d heal the feet!” 

And no doubt the bill wont be a bit reduced, and we have no 
doubt the result of the feet-aching will be fee-taking, as usual. 
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Loquacious Hairdresser (to Jones, whom he is shaving).—“ Terrible thing, sir, this ‘ere ‘omicidal hepidemic, sir. Hall ‘eredity, 


sir—runs in our fambly strong. My father was ‘ung for murder, an’ it was hall through himpulse, sir. An’ my mother tried to 
cut my ‘ed orf in hinfancy, sir ; an’ me myself, sir, when I'm a ‘andling a razor I sometimes feels as ‘ow I must have somebody's 


life, sir !” (Jones wishes himself out of it.) 
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THE Town for Pancake Makers............--- Batter-sea. 
+ Newly Marriei Ladies’ Feet. Brides-towe. 
Ships of the Desert ......... Camel -ford. 
** Woolwich Infants”......... Canon-bury. 
Galloping Horses .........-.. Canter-bury. 
De La Rue & Goodall ...... Card-iff and Card-igan. 
Decayed Teeth  .......20--.++. Caries-brooke. 
Tram Companies.........-++.+. Car-lisle and Car-narvon. 
The “ Cold-Drawn Oil” ...Castor. 
Wm. Holland, Fsq. ......... Cater-ham. 
ee) UU 
Billiard Cues .........--s00e++- Chalk-farm. 
Candle Makers ...  ...-+++0« Chandler’s-ford. 
Burnt Wo0d........c.csse0-+++++ Chard. 
Weekly Wash Ladies......... Charing. 
Map Makers ........-.0+-+++++ a ang ? 
. 1at-ham, C pr-is, an 
Talkative Folks ............ (iealtham. 
SME pessncanastoussieenonans ..Cbest-er and Box. 
Blok Babies ..0.csccecctrossiines Child’s-'I1l. 
GRIMAMCR  cecccccecnsecsccnnces Ching-ford. — 
Stone Masons ........+...++. } rr ann and 
Successful Actors ........+.+. Clap-ham and Clap-ton. 
Fishmongers  .........-+s0«s ---Cod-ford. 
Sandwiche ..........c0-+++ss00s Cold-ham ! 


” 
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Geographical. 


An Ominous Mood. 


Mrs. Waystpayper Baskett (spouse of magatine editor, to her 
daughter, after a conjugal rom) “Pity the poor contributors! 
Papa is in such a ‘declined with thanks’ mood to-day!” 


Behind the Scenes—A Trade Disclosure. 


“ Have another B and E?” 

“Band E?” 

“ Brandy and Effervesce.” 

“ Oh, yes, Effervesce. The best of all mineral waters, eh? I've 
heard that all Effervesce comes from Switzerland, and, unlike{other 
mineral concoctions, there are really Effervesce springs ?”’ 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Effervesce has been so successful that 
most of it is made in London now,” 


To the Newsagent. 


Sell me not your scornful numbers, 
Product of a cynic’s dream ; 

Spare me all the spite that slambers, 
"Neath their gall-becurdJed cream. 


beus-like, for birds and cattle, 
would be, upon my soul, 
Rather “an agreeable rattle,” 
Than Thersites in his hole. 


Lives of humorists remind us, 
There is something quite sublime, 

In the quaint conceits they find us, 
Tricks of style, and wealth of rhyme. 


Let us, then—'tis worth the doing — 
To the nearest book-stall ran ; 
Wisdom, mirth, and health pursuing, 
On the sparkling page of Fux. 
THE newly-built Guildhall in a proviacial town, that shall ibe 


nameless, has such an abundance of gold amongst its deso-ations 
that the local wits allude to it as its “ Guildy splendour !” 
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PITY. | 


Just as Miss hag f was passing young O'Donnis the March wind came along, and she involuntarily ejaculated “Oh! th 


dreadful boas!” 
Mems. on Easter. 


It iscalled Easter because, though the wind blows east nearly all 
the year round, it blows just at this time easter. | 

April was called Ostermonth—the month of the Ost-end wind 
(wind from the east), Easter was really the April feast, which 
consisted of rabbits—blown from Ostend. Easter, though meaning 
the April feast, falls in March this year. Something wrong some- 
where, Possibly the march of time, 

_ Some people think that Easter is entirely to do with the moon. 
Not so, The sun danced on Easter day. 1t was probably with the 
moon, if Sir John Suckling’s verses may be relied upon— 

“ Bat, oh, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

Easter eggs were introduced by Mersrs, Tastem and Triem 
two Magian warehousemen who thought the world was created or 
“ hatched " at Easter-time. They were perfectly harmless. When 
Ormuzd and Ahriman’s mothers’ mothers were too old to enjoy the 
ordi amusements of life, they improved the shining hours by 
ext ng the nutriment of eggs. It is from this that we derive the 
expression of “teach your grandmother to suck eggs.”’ 






WBy is a temporarily-enlivened, played-out cab horse like a 
peor economic question? Because he’s an animated screw (livi 
wage . 






the poor boy thought she was referring to him, 





Why Not A Double Event? or, Nelly Gray 
and the Gray Leg. 


FoR THE LINCOLN HANDICAP AND GRAND NATIONAL. 

OuRk sporting contributor informs us that he has had a curious 
dream, After partaking of an extra large Schooner of last October's 
brew, he fell asleep, and dreamed that he was crossing a Gangway, 
in charge of one William, whose sweetheart was named Nelly Gray. 
Now William gave our contributor (so he thought) a push, and he 
fell into the ocean, from which he was rescued by a monk, who 
carried him to a cloister, and after restoring him bade him aris: 
and return to his friends. Surely there ought to be something in 
this. If there is not, we have done with dreams for ever, and will 
devote the rest of our lives to the interests of the Thirteen Club. 
Should the double event come off, cheques, postal orders, or hampers 
of wine may be sent addressed. “ Dreamer,” care of Editor of Fun, 
Batwell House, Ball Court, London, E.C. Our vision merchant, 
althougb disclaiming any relationship to the Tigg family, wishes it 
to be thoroughly understood that he has never yet turned up his 
nose at stamps (foreign ones not excepted). 


Curious. 
A SERIOUS matter ............ A Modern Harlequinade. 
A sirius matter ......:ccccccccece The History of the Dog-star. 
A series matter........ ..s.0s00. A Course of Lectures. 


A serous matter .............0. That of a Boil. 
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Bride (putting on travelling dress).—“Did I appear nervous at 
all during the ceremony, Kate!” 

Kate (Bride's elder sister),—“A little at first, dear; but not 
after Alfred had said ‘ Yes,’” 


The Great Anti-Commonsense Demon. 
stration. 


COMMONSENSE had been making itself objectionable. Common- 
sense, that was always in a hopeless minority, that was not an 
elected body, that represented nothing but itself, that had no fancy 
enthusiasms, had dared to question the indisputable sanity of a 
Mongrel Majority. So the Mongrel Majority got up a Demcn- 
stration on the old-established lines of Banners, Bands, Brag and 
Balderdash, All the Lunatic Asylums and Homes for Inebriates 
sent delegates, ard the ‘*Sons of the Boiled Owl” came in person, 
Ah, it was a Demonstration, and no mistake ! 

An Alderman of the County Council walked in front in his regalia 
(a fool’s cap and a bladder of peas) arm in arm with a member of 
the School Board in a damaged surplice and a second-hand mitre, 
Tnen came the Irish Party, leading a band of Nonconformists by the 
nose and conscience. Then came the other Irish Party leading itself 
by the tongue. Then came Old Parties, New Parties, Select Parties, 
Serious Parties, Dancing Parties, Labour Parties, and Hard Labour 
ching in fact, all the Parties that make up the great Disunion 

arty. 

It was a noble and instructive sight to see them marching along 
to the sound of trumpets —speaking-trumpets, of course. And when 
they all gathered in Hyde Park, and passed resolutions, and the 
bottle, and things, everyone saw that it was all over with Common- 
sense, Even calm, cynical West-End tradespeople came sadly out 
and put their shutters up, thinking that Commonsense was dead, and 
property in danger. . 

But Commonsense wasn’t dead. For he was seen next morning 
reading his paper, and laughing and holding his sides, with the tears 
rolling down his face, Of course, there was nothing laughable in 

the paper ; it was full of the Demonstration ; so everyone knew that 
Commonsense had gone out of his mind through fear, and would 
never trouble any ene any more, much less the Mongrel Majority. 


Topical and Tropical. 


PALM SunDAY is the day beloved of conjurors. ; 

Minnie Palmer was born on Palm Sunday, 18—? When her little 
brothers and sisters asked where she came from, the doctor was in- 
troduced to them as a palmist and prestidigitator, and they 
understood, 
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“Fun” in Court. 
(The latest leading c2ses, and some misleading ones.) 
DURING AN ASSAULT CASE, 


Counsel for Proseeution.—“ Tell his Lordship fand the Jury, in 
your own words, exactly what happened between’ the prisoner and 
yourself,” 

Witness for Defence.—“ I was going along the a 
towards Holloway, and he came round the corner of bury 
Street, and the minute I set eyes on him, he struck me——” 

Counsel (judilantly).—* Wait till his Lordship gets that down, 
Yes : you say he struck you, Gentlemen of the Jury, you will note 
carefully that the prisorer struck this gentleman the moment they 
met, Proceed, sir, proceed,” ; 

Witness,—“——struck me as a man that would never think of 
striking anybody without great provocation,” 
| Exit Counsel's jubilance. | 
e . * 


Not UNDER SURVEILLANCE, 


Magistrate (to one who has been charged with letting a ferocious 
dog roam at large).—“ After the evidence you heard, do you still per- 
sist in saying that you always kept your dog under-surveillance /" 

One who has been charged, &c.—*“ Indade, sor, Oi niver said ut, 
an’, faix, Oi won’t shtain me sowl wid the dhirty lie to plaze yez, 
Shure ’twas undtter the woodshed that Oi allaways kipt me dog !” 

* . * 


WHISPERS FROM THE PRESS, 
Scene — Reporters’ Desh in @ County Court, 
First Reperter (a 'prentice hand),—*“ Why does everybody in court 
stand up when the Judge enters ?” 
Second Reporter (an old ditto).—“ Ob, just to let his Lordship see 
that the court contains some of that uprightness which he himself so 
seldom possesses ! |” 


The Reason Why. 


“ Alfred, are you fond of parsnips?” 

‘‘ Yee, dear I’m rather sweet on parsnips. ’ 

“ And salt tish ?” 

‘* And salt fish,” 

‘Shall we bave some on Friday ?” 

“ Yes dear, if you—stay, though ; isn’t Metcalf diuing with us on 
Friday, and staying over the Easter holidays! Of course he is, And 
isn't he athirstysoul? No,dear, we wen't have salt fish on Friday.” 


How the Defence Oollapsed. 
(A Fact.) 
Defending Counsel (to farmer, called as a witness to character).— 
“ Now, I ask you, Mr. Giles, whether you think the prisoner the 
likely sort of person to set fire to these hay-ricks ?” 
Mr. Giles,—* Well, I aint sure about them; but I am pretty sartin 
that he hac a go at mine last season.” 
(The prisoner was at once presented with the order of the 
Broad Arrow.) 


THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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282,000, 


tors to Save as many ‘‘ SUNLIGHT” Soap Wra 
ese (called the ‘* Coupons, 


Com 
“gs 
nd address, and th ber of cou s tin 
a we e aum pons spat 2 


NLIGHT SOAP.” 





) are to be sent, enclosed with a sheet of pa 


e paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited Sunli 


SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value £ 
First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January dist, 4894, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 


ppers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each 


41,904. 


wrapper—that portion containing the headi ng 
on which the Competitor has written his or her full name 
t,near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal Wrapper 


nd corner). with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 








No.of {For this competition 
Dis | Valued Kingion willbe divide 





_1_ IRELAND. _ 
2 SCOTLAND. 


“3 MIDDL ~~ KENT, 
and § 


REY. 


“4 NORTHUMBERLAND, 
DUBHAM, and YORK- 


___ SHIRE. oe : 
6 CUMBERLAND, WEST- 


7 


8 ESSE 


MORELAND, LANCA- 


SHIRE,& ISLE of MAN. | 
6 WALES, CHES! 
STA 


CHESHIRE, 
F ORDSHIRE, 
SHEOPSHIRE, WOR- 
CESTERSHIRE, MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE, and 
HEBEFORDSHIRE, 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
DERBYSHIRE, LIN- 
COLNSHIRE, LEICES- 
TERSHIRE, WAR- 
WICKSHIRE, RUT- 
LAMDSHIRE, NOR- 
FOLK, SUFFOLK, 
OAMBRIDGESHIRE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
SHIRE,  BEDFORD- 
SHIRE, and OXFORD- 
SHIRE. 


HAMSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, SUSSEX, 
HAMPSHIRE, WILT- 
SHIRE, GLOUCES: 
TERSHIRE, SOMER- 
SETSHIRE, DORSET- 
SHIRE, DEVON- 
SHIRE, CORNWALL, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, and 
CHANN ZL ISLANDS 


X,  HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, BUCKING. 





The Prizes will be awarded every month during 1894, 
in each of the © Districts; as under:— 








Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the 
largest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will 
each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady’s or Gent's “ Premier” Safety 
Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,* value £20....... Sradecdeaves Savebes eke 


The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner's option, a Lady's 
or Gent’s “ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £1 4s... 


The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... 
The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 
The next 400 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. 6d.. 
The next 500 Compstitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. .... 
The next 1,000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 1s. .... 


RULES. 


L.—The Oompetitions will Olose the last day of each month, Coupons received 
too late for one month’s competition will be put into the next. 


Il —Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will 
be disqualified. Employees of Messrs. Lever Brotuers, Limited, and their families, 
are debarred from competing. 


IIL—A printed list of Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning 
Numbers of Coupons for Books in Oompetitor’s District will be forwarded, 21 days 
after each competition closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for 
a but in all cases where this is done, “Stamp enclosed ” should be written on 
the form. 


IV.—Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of 
their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to 
accept the award of _ wena Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. 

*The Biapetes are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “Premier” Cycles (Highest Award, World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1404), manufactured by the “ Premier” Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry, and 14, Holborn Viaduct London, 


fitted with —- 1404, Pneumatic Tyres, Salsbury’s “ Invincible" Lamp, Lamplugh’s 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, 
Harrison's Gong, Pump, &c. 





Value of Prizes 
month in eH 


en each 


Total Value of Prizes in all 
districts during 




















each district. the 8 1894. 

£ 8. d. F 8. a. 
100 O| O 9600 | 0 | o 
84 0 | 0 so0e4 | 0| 0 
50 0: O 4800 | 0/| Oo 
52 10 O 5040 | o | O 
50 0| 0 4800 | 0/| o 
50 0.0 4800 | 0/ o 
50 0|0 4800 | 0| o 
41904 o| vo 

















From the Bench. 


THE motto which justifies a magis- 
trate in his severity when taking into 
account previous convictions 
against prisoners brought before him is 


, fine 'm.” 
The 


Effie.—“ Good 
attire?” 


Diana,—*“ Irrational ? 


mean |! 


Effie.—“ But, my dear, consider the 
probability of your being mistaken as belonging to—the other sex.” 


Revolt of the 
Daughters of Eve. 


ious, dear! What- 
ever are you doing in that irrational 


Woman has been credited for 
so long with wearing the—ahem !— 
knickerbockers, that I've taken to 


roved 





Rational you 





— a 


If any difficult 
supplied as H 
(REGTD.) 
MILLERS, 
Printed by WILLIAM CaTE, 92, Bouverie Street, aud published for the Pr prietiea by H. J. BRANDO® 









Segoe 


-Most Music Hall, Most 
Melancholy. 


“TI COULD tell vou the key of any 
toon I ever beard, in a minute,” said our 
trombonist at the Imperial. 

“I know several you couldn't,” re- 
sponded tbe flautist. 


‘What are they?” 


“Why, Neptune, a pontoon, and a 


spittoon.” 


feed !” 


Suggestions. 


Coffee-shop Keeper.—“ Hulloa, old 
mee—mee— meat ! 
Cats’ Meat Man,—* Horful, guv’nor. 
Since you started a-makin’ rabbit pies, 
there’s no blessed kets left ’ereadouts to 


How's biz ?” 





FOR INDIGESTION. 





BRE AD CURE 


from a flour enriched by 


grai 





Tuesday, Marci 27th. 1804 


ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and 
n. 


VIS is not satisfacto 


muscle-formi 
ED. GEO... WHI 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
» please write, sending ‘Sample 
(the c: st of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great spenetion! interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 

addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 


QuErRy.—Is not Lord Rosebery a Primrose knight ' 


Being, moreover, palatable and 


constituents of the 


MACCLESFIELD 


at Boswell House, Bolt Court 


the City of London— 


LE, M.D., Lond. 
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Mrs. Honeybun (showing h 
have very good taste, dear ?” 
Mr, Honeybun.—“ Excdle 
you chose me for a husban4.” 


Lady Lo 
II 


ScENE—As Before.— Discovered—The Vogue posing at the overmantel, 
wherein he surveys himself (intently) and the rest (casually). The 
Jackal, who surveys The Vogue, Miss Schwob, Lady Loraine, The 
Quiet Woman, The White Doe, Mrs. Carlyon, and The New Girl, 
whom Mrs, Carlyon has just presented. 

Lady Loraine,—Did you feel nervous, dear, when you reached 
the presence ? 

The New Girl.—Oh dear no. It was just then I left it off. Those 
common people who peer in one’s carriage-window have such a 
way of saying cutting things. 

The Vogue.—Exactly so. When I bring out a new play the only 
part of the house I feel afraid of is the gallery. 

The Quiet Woman (in a whisper to M-s. OCarlyon),—Then the 
saying, “ Hawks dinna peck hawks’ eyne,” isn’t always accurate. 

Miss Schwob,—Guess that’s ungrateful of the gallery, Mr. Brind. 

The Vogue.—I don't follow you. 

Miss Schwob.—That's nice for me, All the same it’s rough on rats 
when those we play to aren't kind. 

Lady Loraine (to The New Girl),—My dear, I quite envy you— 
young and pretty, just beginning your life in the world. 

New Girl.—Yes, with a clean slate so far. 

Lady Loraine (aside).—What a horrid girl! was there any double 
entendre in that, I wonder ? 

Mrs. Carlyon to Lady Loraine.—I’ve been impressing on her 
how very necessary it is at her period of life—her printemps, don’t 
you know 7——— 

The New Girl,—Thanks—my green era you mean. 

Mrs. Carlyon (a little severely).—To hesitate before every step. 

The New Girl.—In the dark. 

Mrs. Carlyon—And to take warning by the failures and 
mistakes of others, 

sy FE psc Girl,—Oh yes, one has such abundance of example to be 
avon P 

(Mrs. Carlyon and Lady Loraine arch eyebrows at each other.) 

The Vogue (to himself). -A debutante, Must assert myself. 
(Coming down to the New Girl.) Have you read my new book? 

The New Girl,—I've read it, yes ; but really, is it new? 


new frock),—‘' Don’t you think I 


, dear, I’ve thought so ever since 


VOL LIX. No, 1568. 
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__ The Jackal.—Only published last week. Didn't you think that 

idea in “The Lilies ” prac ? en 

_ The New Girl.—Distinctly, I always have liked that idea—in all 

its clothes, 

The Jackal (to The Vogue).—Don't like that girl. 

Lady Loraine.—You lucky girl ! with your first Derby, your first 
Ascot, and your first Henley before you. 

The New Girl.~Yes ; and I've got some stunning tips for Ascot. 

The Jackal (to The Vogue).—I sold out my Blitzfonteins. Only 
lost a hundred after‘all. : 

The New Girl,—Ah, you ought to have held, My Uncle Jack told 
me to hold mine for the rise which came yesterday, ani I wired my 
brokers to sell, and cleared a thousand. 

Mrs. Carlyon,—I saw Lord Lothario in the Row last evening. 

Lady Loraine,—Yes, he came over from the Riviera for—ahem, 
Mrs, Demirep’s affair, 

The New Girl.—I think he'll score off the petitioner, if he’s 
clever, don’t you? 

Lady Loraine.—Gracious heaven, child! what we are talking 
about is surely Greek to you? 

The New Girl.—Quite so. And I'm well grounded in Greek— 
thanks to Girton—you know. 

Lady Loraine.—Oh, dear ! 
The Quiet Weman.—Do you know Lothario ? 
The New Girl.—Intimately. He stayed at the next seat to ours 
for the shooting last September. 
The Quiet Woman.—And have you met him ? 
The New Girl.—No, I overtook him one day. Nice, isn’t he? 
The Quiet Woman.—I er—don't know. 
The New Girl.—Anyway, he thinks you nice. 
(The Quiet Woman is quieter.) 

The Vogue (to The Juckz'). —Being what she is, on the very 
threshold of her life, | wonder what réle she'll fill three seasons 
hence. 

The New Girl (who has overheard),—Oh, it will then be about 
time for me to play ingéaue. 


Spiteful. 
Captain O' Brawler,—“ You played beautifully, Miss Flippit.”’ 
Miss Flippit.—“Oh no, I didn’t. I’m so dreadfully out of 
practice,” 
Mrs. O'Brawler (a trifle jealous, aside, to friend).—* So she is, 
pose thing. It’s quite four months since the hire credit people took 
a 


77 


ck the family piano ! 


= eee 




















NOT WHAT SHE MEANT. — 


Mother—“ Had anyone told me that I should ever catch my son 
hissing a servant, 1 would not have believed it.” 

Son.—*“ If anybody ’d told me you'd catch me, I wouldn't have 
believed it either, mother.” 
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SOME SKETCHES DEPICTING MISS NORTH’S ADVENTURES LAST EASTER MONDAY IN A WESTERLY 
GALE AT SOUTHSEA. 


Mo 
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° 
4 


(1) She is a well-built, neat little craft on a pleasure cruise, with plenty of (high) spirits on board, and bright with bunting gaily sailing 
before the wind, her petticoats like white foam dashing and swirling alound her.——(2) Her prosperous voyage, sad to say, is brought to an 
abrupt close by a sudden squall, which nearly overturns her.——(3) So she lets go her anchor, in doing which she loses some of her gear, and 
becomes more or less of a wreck.——(4) A man-of-war in the offing, seeing her distress, comes to the rescue, and takes her in tow.——(5) In 
a sheltered harbour the smal! craft underzoes repairs, the man-of-war giving assistance to the best of his ability.——(6) It was at this moment 
a s'out merchant-man (her I’A) from the Port of London, creaking at every joint, came puffing and blowing round the corner, and bore down 


+ '9 


upon them, ultimately sailing off with the little craft, which did not seem at all anxious to go! 
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Adolphus Q. Street. 
A TALE OF APRIL THE FIRST. 


He had been contemplating it for a considerable time. if not 
longer. He could not say that she had shown any decided prefer- 
ence for him, and her sisters had manifested unequivocal dislike. 
Adolphus Q. Street regretted to have to make such an admission. 
even to himself, but there was no doubt that her sisters privately 
ridiculed him. She was an angel. all divine, he said to himself, 
when he felt moved to poetry (other people’s poetry, for he was no 
lyrist). But he was in receipt of the sum of two pounds sterling 
per week, and out of his hebdomadal dole he had saved one hundred 
pounds, He needed only to Jook at his bank beok to assure himself 
of the fact,and the flimsy covers of that eloquent volume were 
worn with looking at. 

Adolphus will never forget the:evening when, from contemplation, 
be proceeded to action. The wording of the letter was very clear. 
It stated that he (Adolphus) loved her (Isabella), and that if she 
(Isabella) had any hankering after a loving heart (Adolphus’s), and 
an equal share in the pelf which he possessed (£100. as stated in his 
bank book), he was prepared to enter into partnership with her. 

The head of the firm of Limpet and Co., warehousemen, was not 
only a hardware man, he was a hard man as well. But Adolphus 
hal been in his service for a long time, and it was three years since, 
after numerous applications, Mr. Limpet had consented to raise the 
salary of his henchman from £75 to £100 a yearsterling. Adolphus 
could not have told you why, but he always thought of it as sterling. 
The word was at least as good as another five shillings a week. 
Adventure made Adolphus bold. By the same post that took the 
offer of his hand and heart and his bank-book to Isabella. he sent a 
letter to Mr. Limpet, reminding the head of the firm, with all 
respect, that three years had passed since he had had a “ rise,” and 
mentioning, very humbly, that he would not object to a further 
agglomeration of figures between the sign £ and the word sterling. 
It was mean of young Limpet to look over his shoulder as he wrote, 
and grin; and Adolphus glared the contempt that he dared not 
express. (Sons of employers are always a nuisance about an office, 
— Street's Philosophy, in spasmodic numbers ) 

Having consigned these two momentous billets (“ billets deuw,” 
thought Adolphus, with a grim smile, to the care of Her Majesty's 
officers, Adolphus waited. His feelings the second morning after, 
when, on his plate at the breakfast table, reposed two envelopes, 
voth a idressed to Adolphus Q. Street, Esq., were of the description 
so often mentioned by the gentlemen who nearly get drowned and 
come to life again unexpectedly. We scoru the use of hackneyed 
phrases, 

With trembling hands (this narrative is copyright throughout) 
he opened one of them. The piece of toast which he had just placed 
between his teeth nearly choked him. 

“ Dear Srir,—Your salary is raised to £150 a year, this change 
taking effect on the first of the month.—LIMPET & Co.” 

He swallowed the toast and opened the second letter, and his 
heart was where the toast had been. 

“DeaR Mr. STREET, —Call upon me to-morrow, and I will give 
you the answer to your question.—Ever yours, ISABELLA,” 

Adolphus jumped up, and overturned his coffee, and executed a 
wild war dance around the table. But his joy was short-lived. A 
daily calendar faced him upon the wall. The date was : 

APRIL 1. 

He sank, an inert mass, into the armchair, April the first! 
“ Sold, betrayed, scorned, despised ?” he mattered. “ April 1.” 

He knew who had done it. Her sisters had stolen the letter. 
Aprill. Young Limpet was guying him. April the first! 

But he would be even with them. He would show them that 
Adolphus Q. Street was a man of spirit. 

The walls of Isabella's house echoed back a hundred times the 
piercing ring of the door bell. Adolphus had almost broken the 
wire as he pulled. 

‘It’s rather early, sir,” said the slavey ; “ but I'll ask her.” This 
in response to Adolphus’s imperative inquiry as to whether she was 
at home. 

“Ido not chide you,” he said, in broken-hearted tones (copy- 
right), as she entered the room; “but why, oh! why, Isabella, 
did you allow your scoffing sisters to read the declaration of my 


passion ?” 
“I beg your pardon, Mr. Street,” said Isabella, bursting into 


tears; “but as—boo— 


but me!” 
“You! Isabella! Hold me! I—— You? Canit be? And I 
am not——?” : . 
a 7. mB 


“I wish to call attention, sir,” observed Adolphus to the head of 
the firm, when he arrived at the office, “to the fact that your son 


bas been making a guy of me.” 


far as I—boo—know, nobody has seen it 
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“ How so, Mr. Street !” mf 

“This morning, sir, I received this letter,” said Adolphus, pro- 
ducing it. 

“ In answer to one from yourself, Mr. Street, reminding me of an 


old promise. What of it!” 
“ ms Sir! Say it again! You! Can it be? And I am 
nt 


“ Not what, Mr. Street!” 
“ Not an April fool!” said Adolphus. 
“If you are, you have made yourself one.” 





a . 


ONE IN THE EYE. 
Young Howler (who prides himself on being able to dispense 
with an introduction to any girl).—*“ I'm so glad you're fond of 
dogs ; it’sa bond of,affinity between us.” 
The Strange Girl. —* Oh, but I detest puppies !" 


My Stars—for April. 

MERCURY is a morning star throughout the month. 

So’s Mars. 

So’s Venus. 

Jupiter is an evening star. . 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell and Marie Lloyd are both morning and 
evening stars. They are evening stars on every night during the 
week, except Sundays, and morning stars on Saturday afternoons, 

Emmie Farrell—“ Rifle Em "—is a shooting star. 


Stiggins, Ahoy! 
(“ Editor wanted—good moral tone."—Daily Paper.) 
EDITOR wanted, pale-faced and red-nosed, 
With a taste for profanity carefully glosed— 
Credentials for holiness, too, must be shown— 
Good moral tone, 
If he can bring his grandmother—lodgings for both— 
To criticise Christendom must not be loth, 
With personal trumpet persistently blown— 
Good mora! tone. 
Must wear a white tie and a face like a kite, 
Stern in his rectitude, more than polite— 
If he should hear the office-boy swear, he must groan— 
Good moral tone. 
Hymns Ancient and Modern—must know them by rote, 
Must dress in a “gamp”™ and an ill-fitting coat ; 
If his name should be Chadband—a halo and throne— 
Good moral tone. 


She Knew It. 
Mrs. Phurious (to abject husband.)—* What, you brute! another 
piece of court plaster on yourchin! You've been shaved by one 
of those horrid lady barbers again! You just allow your beard to 


grow after this!” 
Practical 
Miss Nipkins.—“ What a sweetly og Rina A of fh acinths the 
Scrapewells have got! I wonder where they procured them? 
Mr. Grumply (in the Dutch bulb line).—* Nondescripts! auction 


sale! two bob per dozen !” 
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” FUN. 


Bolted ! 

IN all our comprehensive language is there a word of its size of 
greater and more varied meaning than—Bo!lted? 

It is midnight. With your slippered feet on the fender, your 
grog at your elbow, your pipe in your mouth, your form wrapped in 
a cosy dressing-gown, and your soul in a “shilling thriller,” as you 
finish the last line of the chapter describing the murder in the 
moated grange, you reflect with grateful and smug complacency that 
the iron shutters and stout oaken door of your house are Bolted ! 

Another time you have been to a real good “ smoker,” met a lot of 
real nice fellows, several of whom you have seen part of the way 
home, It’s very late, and you're very tired; the wind is easterly, 
and brings a cold drizzle with it. How glad you feel when at last 
you turn the corner into your own street! Hallo! no light through 
the fan-window! Somebody might have sat up. How still and 

uiet it is! Ugh! and how beastly, wretchedly wet and cold! 

here on earth is that key? Ah! at last you find it, and drag 
about a shillingsworth of coppers along with it—you hope they are 
all coppers, because you can’t find all you heard jingle. Now to get 
inside and find the whisky-jar. Dash! how this door sticks ! 7 
sesame! Hallo! —What the—why the—who the——It’s —Bolted ! 
Epsom Downs at the corner, looking up the stra‘ght. Here they 
come over the hill all ina line. Don’t they look snappy. Now, is 
that tip you got from Paddock Life going to come offor not? It’sa 
long price, ten to one, but a fellow does get a good thing sometimes, 
Ah, yes ; there—there’s your gee-gee in the second division, going 
strong and well, The pace gets hot—now some of the leaders begin 
to drop out, Here they come! and the ground rumbles like thunder. 
And there they go, in a swift blaze of gaudy colour. And, see! 
your little beauty is shooting out from the neck—has collared the 
favourite—it’s a match between ’em, neck and neck, nose and nose. 
By Jingo! your horse has done the trick, Good old Quicksight ! 
You've got ten golden spondulicks to draw—who-o-op! You rush 
across to the man whom you backed it with, Hallo! you thought his 
stan ! was here. Oh, it must be higher up. What? Have you seen 
aman w.th a red tall hat? That's just the man you want to see, 
Yes, here's the place he stood at—why, that’s the egg chest he stood 
on, And a lot of people are using language round it. For the 
gentleman in the red hat, who laid you ten to one, has—Bolted ! 
Jinxon was a capital type of a contented man, He was always 
flourishing his contentment in your face, till you felt like strangling 
him. He had such a comfortable berth, such short hours, such long 
holidays, such frequent rises, According to Jinxon, his principals 
seemed to be principally occupied in extolling and rewarding the 
virtues of Jinxon. And then he had such a nice little house, at such 
a moderate rent, in such a select neighbourhood, with such a trim 
little garden, where everything grew so nicely. Oh, 
you felt at times that men like Jinxon oughtn’t to live. 
But what he swaggered most about was Mrs, Jinxon. 
He was certain there was no woman like her—so good- 
looking, so smart, such a cook, such a manager, never 
bothered him about bills, and had money of her own, 
One afternoon he went bome as usual to tea, with a 
standard rose under one arm, and a parcel from the 
stores under the other. Why, there was nobody at 
home! Shepping? hang it, she might have.got home 
earlier, Hullo! There was a note on the breakfast- 
room table. What! He dropped his grocery as he 
read it, She'd had enough of his temper and meanness, 
and there was somebaly more her style than he was, 
She meant to see a little life. In short, she'd Bolted ! 
and once again the lodger's market price was justified. 

What's that clatter along the street coming nearer 
and nearer, louder and louder, faster and faster; the 
dogs scuttle across the read, yelping as they go. The 
cabs draw to one sile. Women on the pavement pop 
into shop doors. Men rush into the middle of the 
road, sby up their arms and rush back again, And 
with reins and stirrups flying in the wind, its ears 
back, its head down, its eyeballs glaring and its chest 
all foam, the panic-maddened horse dashes on and on, 
while a girl with a white face, and terror-distended 
eyes, her uncovered bair streaming behind, clutches at 
mane and pommel, and as they dash along the wide 
street, women and children scream, and strong men 
whisper in awe— Bolted ! 


Why She Kept Awake. 
Mrs. De Tubbs,—“ What do you think of our new 
curate, love !” 


Miss Stubbleton,—“ Oh, I could never get drowsy 
lisp,” 
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Things Went Round. 


WHEN the dying twilight trembled, 
At the dining they assembled. 
Half-a-dozen jolly clergymen ungowned., 
Very cordial was their meeting, 
Very dainty was their eating, 
Very merrily the wine went round. 


When the midnight bell was tolling, 
From their moistened throats were rolling 
Vasty volumes, not of sympathy, but sound : 
And they banged the quaking floor as 
They outjerked the jovial chorus, 
“ Very pleasantly the world goes round 


When the dead-long night was dying, 

In six several streets were lying 
Half-a-dozen jolly parsens om the ground : 

And they saw, with zigzag vision, 

How, with startling unprecision, 
Very crookedly the flags went round. 


When the sun two hours had risen, 
Came the prison-van from prison— 

For the picking-up of passengers ‘twas bound ; 
And, to six police-cells hieing 
Where six clergymen were lying, 

Very valiantly the van went round. 


When His Wishbop’s court assembled, 
How our heroes quaked and trembled— 
How they wept when each was mulcted in a pound 
By the dictum of His Wishop. 
And you bet that to their Bishop 
Very rapidly the news went round. 


When the wine-cup flows incessant, 

Then, by Jingo, life is pleasant ! 
But when half-a-dozen parsons (being found 

To have drained it past forgiving) 

Lose good livings through good living, 
Very woefully the world goes round ! 


The Good Ory of Children’s Salon. 

WITH a view to complete the endowment of the Second Cot for 
Poor Children, this time in the North-West London Hospital, the 
‘‘At Home” and Fancy Dress Ball are fixed to take place in the 
Westminster Town Hall; the “At Home” and Musical and 
Dramatic Competitions on Saturday, 21st April, and the Fancy 
Dress Ball on Tuesday, 24th of April. FUN wishes every success to 
the kindly enterprise, and recommends his readers to support it. 


hd 





while he’s preaching. He's got such a sweet, delicious Co at Sunday-school.—“ What can you tell me about Solomon ?” 


doy.—" He was the gentleman wot 'ad 300 wives and 600 porcupines.” 
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HE WANTED SOME BACK, 


Up-to-date Milkmaid,—“ No, you mustn't, 
you know,” 

Pnamoured Young Farmer.—“ Just so! If I kiss you I shall 
spread my feelings, and you will be able to sympathise.” 


A Singular Intelligence. 
A STORY OF ALL FOOLS’ DAY. 


“Yes,” I answered, bustling across the office and hanging my hat 
up, “I am late. Wonder I’m not later.” 

iT) Why ” 

“Oh! my landlady lost her cat yesterday and the household is dis- 
organised. She was out all this morning calling to it over the walls 
instead of getting my breakfast ready.” 

“ Find it?” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

‘Looks like a job for Totter’s dog,” remarked old Shackle, 

“ What ?” 

“Totter’s dog,’”’ pursued Shackle, “is great on scent. 
now, and you showed that dog one of my boots——” 

“And let him smell it,” Totter interposed, without looking up 
from his writing. 

“ He'd put his nose on the ground,” continued Shackle, “and run 
straight along and find me.” 

“That so, Totter?” I asked. 

Totter nodded solemnly, trying not to look proud. 

“And he could track my landlady’s cat ?”’ 

Totter said he could ; so I persuaded him to let him do it. 

We got off early that evening, fetched the dog, took him on te my 
place, and I introduced Totter to my landlady ; then he bragged 
about his dog a good deal and I corroborated him. 

“Now,” he concluded, impressively, ‘give me something that 
belonged to your cat.” 

Mrs, Sentry handed him the basket it used to sleep in, and Totter 
showed it to the dog, who smelled it eagerly and seemed disap- 
pointed when he found it wasn’t good to eat. 

“Fetch her!” cried Totter, pointing indefinitely about the floor, 
“ Find her!” 

Then the dog appeared to gather his meaning, and sniffed around 
till he came to the area door. Suddenly he found a scent that in- 
terested him, and bolted out, dragging Totter along behind at the 

end of his chain. 

I followed, and my landlady excitedly slipped on her bonnet, and 
ran after us. 


Kissing is infectious, 


If [ was lost, 
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The way the dog stuck to that scent was wniraculous. Mrs. § entry 
said she couldn’t have believed it possible ; but Totter assured her it 


was nothing to what he could do. 


He hurried us on round town for a couple of miles, and stopped 


dead short, at last, at the door of a pork-butcher’s shop. 


“ Dear me !” exclaimed Mrs. Sentry. “ ideal here. The man was 


at my house with some tripe only ten minutes before you came in 

this evening.” ; 

_ He was interrupted by the dog, who suddenly barked and dashed 

intothe shop. We went in too,and found him straining desperately 

at something in a corner, and Totter hanging on the chain to hold 

him back, . 

“Got it?” I cried, in amazement. 

“Some of it,” panted Totter. “Don't know whether it’s all here.” 

I looked over his sboulder, and saw the dog was trying to reach a 
string of sausages, 

“Hullo! What's all this?” blustered the shopman, hurrying round 
the counter, Then, recognising Mrs. Sentry as a customer, he 
became obsequious. “Oh! good evening, marm. What can I do 
for you?” 

“We're looking for my cat,” she faltered, 

“Cat!” he ejaculated, “ 'Taint here !” 

“This gentleman,” stammerel Mrs, Sentry, indicating Totter, 
says it is,” 

The man glanced over Totter’s shoulder, and flared up imme- 
diately. 

“You ruffian!” he spluttered. “You—you——” 

‘My dear sir,” Totter gravely interrupted, “when were these 
sausages made ?” 

“This morning. They’re—— 

**When did you lose your cat, Mrs. Sentry? "’ 

= Yesterday.” 

Totter sighed. 

“Cat lost yesterday,” he murmured, 
morning. Two and two make four.” 

“You scoundrel!” roared the tradesman. But, seeing that the 
shop was filling with appreciative spectators, he lowered his voice. 
“Here! Come into the parlour.” 

And we went, Totter hauling the dog behind him. 

“ Now, then!” remonstrated the man. ‘ What do you mean?” 

“Me? Oh, nothing!" said Totter. “It’s like this: Cat lost 
yesterday; sausages made to-day. My dog tracks that cat, and 
arrives at—sausages, And my dog nerer makes mistakes.” 

“ This is an outrage!” the tradesman protested. “I made those 
Sausages myself.” 

*“ Oh, I believe you!” cried Totter, warmly. 

“ They're real, wholesome beef.” 

“"M—yes!” 

“What—do—you—mean!” the man repeated, with studied 
emphasis. 

“You mean, what does my dog mean?” replied Totter, reproach- 
fully, “Ah—h!” 

That made the man mad. He stamped both feet ; he punched 
the table; he became profane ; but Totter said he couldu't help it: 
his dog never made mistakes, 

“We'll go back, if you like,” he said, inlulgently, “and put him 
on the scent again, I suppose, if he tracked the cat here a second 
time, you'd be satisfied ?’ 

The man didn't feel as if he would, but he closed with the sugges- 
tion, hoping the animal might exonerat: him by going somewhere 
else ; he even helped Totter to tow the dog out past the sausages, and 
went with us, 

And all the way bac Totter kept irritating him with anecdotes of 
the dog's intelligence ; but when we neare! the house, the servant 
rushed out to meet us with something in her apron. 

“Here it is!” she shouted, “just come in, casual-like, over the 
back wall.” 

‘* What has?” demanded Totter. 

“Our cat, sir.” 

“Qh, no! It may look like yours,” said Totter, pityingly, 
“but—_” 

But the landlady declared it was the real, genuine article, there 
wasn’t a doubt of it; and the tradesman found relief in sarcasm, 

Totter wouldn’t give in, though. 

“ My dog,” he stubbornly reiterated, “ never makes mistakes.” 

“No,” snarled the man, “he only makes fools, Somebody's been 
telling him it’s the first of April !” 


They Have an (H)outen Out Good Record. 


Frou June until the close of the Chicago Exhibition (about 
700,000 cups of Van Houten'’s Cocoxa were deguitatzd, a namber 
never reached at any other exhib‘tion where the firm hus exhibited. 

{t is ramoured that Messrs, Van Houten and Zon will zoon be 
ennobled, each being styled “ His Nibs.” 
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“Sausages made this 
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ANARCHY. 


Bridget.—“ Ochone, Patsy, we've got @ bom in the house, darlint.” 
Pat,—‘' The divil we have, Biddy? Sure, clear away the childer afore it goes off, an’ blows us all to glory.” 
Bridget.—* Sorra a fear of the craythur goin’ off at all, at all. It's a bom bailiff, I mane, Patsy,” 


Playfully. 

IT was a playful hub and wifey and Aer playful dozgzie. And it 
was a playful scene—a scene of domestic happiaess and simplicity. 
They were cosy within their own four private walls, aud they dida’t 
mind the dozvie, 

“ Love me?” said Eddy. 

“ Yes,” said Angy; “ but not so well as I love my doggie.” 

“Dash your doggie !” exclaimed Eddy, “I'll kick your doggie !" 
he said, playfully. 

“No! no!” said Angy; “ kick me rather, and we'll kick away at 
you together,” 

And Eddy, taking her at her word, playfully kicked her. 

And her doggie —playfully —took a piece out of Eiiy's lez. ' 


The Reason. 
Mrs, Homebox,—“ Oh! I never see any mention of your spe2chs 
in the House in the London papers.” 
Mr, Ledgy Slater (M.P. for Mathinzton).—“ Aw, you see I get 


so hoarse in howling at the opp site pawty, that, positively, L've 


nevah a square inch of voice left for oratory, don't yer know ?” 


The Casus Belli. 


Mrs. Phlipper.—“ Bless me, Mary ! What are the boys quarrelling 
and fighting about ?” 

Mary.—* Please ’um, they've been a’ playin’ at hanarchists and 
Jimmy struck Johnny ’cos Johnny wouldn’t fall down dead when ’e 
wor 'sposed to be blowed hup with a bomb! That’s ’ow they started 


? 


rowin ! 


Ir is not true that Mr. Tree intends to remove the Parkerian 
version of Der Zalisman. “Once too often on a time,” or that when 
he read the D, 7, next morning, he ejaculated, Great Scott ! and 
said something about lack of Clemen(t)cy. 


ELecTRA and Terpsichore have joined hands, or rather feet. 
Miss Annie Stephens has, at the Kew Theatre, introduced a very 
pkeuliar skirt dance, being enclosed in a network of electric wires 
and lamps, which blaze prismatically when the lady’s shoes, which 
are really Al copper-bottomed, come in contact with a set of discs 
on the stage connected with batteries in the U.P. wing. This is 
literally tripping on the light fantastic. 
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Statesmen and Others on the Stump. 


They have introduced Brand new electioneering tactics down 
Wisbech way, where, charming as the idea—and Mrs, Brand’s 
execution of it—are, one trembles to think of possible developments, 
Perhaps the skirt dance will come next, We have had examples of 
double shuffling at the hustings before now. 





THE flowing tide doesn’t appear to be gaining fresh force. Leith 
and Hawick have been saved to the Separatists, but their majorities, 
like their hopes, have been considerably reduced. Those who went 
forth to the Firth of Forth didn’t further Home Rule prospects. 


* * * * * 


So now it is Mr. Dillon with whom Tim Healy is at loggerheads. 


Probably Tim is the best hated man in this United Kingdom which 
he seeks to dis-unite. 
* * * 
Grand Committee for Scotland, eh? Scratch Grand Committee 
and you'll find Home Rule. 


* aa x 


* * 


* 6 


So Messrs, Aveling, Shipton, Hammill and Co, bave “mani- 
festoed” that May Day must be dedicated to demonstration, Once 
upon a time the day was set apart for Jack in the Green ; now it 


is to be appropriated by Jacks in Office, 
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Pat.—“ Foi phwy are yiz posting over my Bill, now?” = 
Rill (Stickar) Harcourt.—W’y, 'cos your show aint a comin’ on 


till arter our’n,” 


[ Ructions, ; 
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I commend the Daily Telegraph for agitating for legislation to 
control the sale of that deadly weapon—the paraffin Jamp. The 
object lesson of the Clerkenwell disaster ought not to be thrown 
away. Frederick O'Neill, the crippled lad, who rescued three lives 
from the holocaust, is another instance of the hero of humble life. 

* od 


In Essex both sides have been declaring their opponents’ zeal e.- 
cessive, 
* 7 7 é 
Lord Rosebery’s explanation requires as much explanation as the 
speech which necessitated it. ‘ Divarshuns” are in store. 
THE MAN IN THE CLCCK TowWER, 


Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 
No. XV.—CHARLES MACKAY. 


THE nations are buried in moans and tears 
As round and round they run, 
And Despair’s black cloud, in these latter years, 
Overshadows Contentment's sun, 
But the nations will lose their dolorous blues 
As round and round they run, 
And ever true Mirth will come uppermost, 
If the worl | will but feed on Fun! 
. ” * 


Cleon’s purse is fat as any, 
Not a penny have | ; 
He shall take my not-a-penny, 
Take his purse will I. 
When he next rolls ho neward tightly, 
After him L'il 1; 
Then, ere robbing him, I'll lightly 
Smack him in the I, 
* * * 
John Littlejobn hsd a wise old head, 
And a sixpenny bit that was made of lead ; 
And he took me into a pub., and got 
A couple of glasses of Dunville hot, 
But [ wasn't aware that the coin was lead, 
Till, bending his head to my ear, he said : 
‘ Before they find that I've done them brown 
With a coin that’s spurious, gulp it down !"’ 
. * * 
There’s a good time coming, boys, 
A good time coming ; 
“ The Man that Broke the Bank” shall fade, 
And * Daisy Bell” in her fomb be laid, 
In the gcod time coming. 
“ Linger longer, Loo” no more 
Shall smite the welkin with a roar 
Than boom of guns much stronger ; 
Just wait till Nineteen Ninety-four, 
Then wait a little longer ! 
. o * 


I cannot give thee all my heart, 
Lady, lady, 
Though sore I’m smit with Cupid's dart 
My sweet lady. 
What! part with all my heart? Nay, nay! 
For thou would’st then bave power to say 
[ treat thee in a heartless way, 
My sweet lady | 
* ad * 
Old Tubal Cain wa; a man of might 
In the days when earth was young ; 
But the weight of his hammer was light, quite light, 
To the weight of his good wife's tongue, 
The spear and sword were his handiwork, 


But he always usel to say 
That his termagant spouse's tongueiwork 
Made more terrible wounds than they ! 


Ignorance is Bliss. 
Miss Knaggs.—“ Fancy! my brother Jack told Mrs, S.lliman 
that her husba id, Wr. Silliman, was a second Wilkins Micaw ber! ' 


Miss Wragge.—*‘ And what did she say?" — 

Miss Knaggs.—* Say! Why the d_luded thing looked excessively 
complimented! You know she hasn't read Dickens, nor, indeed, 
any other author !” 

WoucD not “hip-bip ” as a prelude to a hurrah for the Premier 
be a fitting association with the Rose-berry ! 
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NLIGHT SOAP.” 
address 


to Save as many “‘ SUNLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. 
at set by rg mo ee Me -~ —— aa ae cea ort Sunlight, near Birkenhead 
ber of coupons sent in tage to Messrs. er Brothers, Lim ht, me : 
renee left- idl Gormer with the NUMBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIO 





(top 


r on which the Competi 


Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value $41.994 


The First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January 31st, 1894, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 


Cut off the t rtion of each wrapper—that portion containing the headi 
y+ A tor has written his or her full name 
, marked on the Postal W rappe, 











“4 WNOBTHUMBERLAN D, 


DUBHAM, and YORK- 
SHIRE, 


“gs CUMBERLAND, WEST- 


MORELAND, LANCA- 


SHIRE,& ISLE of MAN. 





WALES, CHESHIRE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 


SHROPSHIRE, WOR- 


CESTERSHIRE, MON- , 
MOUTHSHIRE, and, 





DERBYSHIRE, LIN- 
COLNSHIRE, LEICES- 
TERSHIRE, WAR- 
WICKSHIRE, RUT- 
LANDSHIRE, NOR- 
FOLK, SUFFOLK, 
OAMB RIDGESHIRE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 
NORTHAMPTON.- 
SHIRE, BEDFORD- 
SHIRE, and OXFORD- 
BHIRE. 


8 ESSEX, HERTFORD- 


SHIRE, BUCKING- 
HAMSHIRE, BERK- 
SHIRE, SUSSEX, 
HAMPSHIRE, WILT- 
SHIRE, GLOUCES- 
TERSHIRE, SOMER- 
SETSHIRE, DORSET- 
SHIRE, DEVON- 
SHIRE, CORNWALL, 
ISLE OF WIGHT, and 
CHANNZL ISLANDS 





The Prizes will be awarded every month during 1894, 
in each of the 8 Districts, as under:— 











Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the 
largest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will 
each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady’s or Gent’s “ Premier” Safety 
Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,* walue £20...........c.eseseresecererece 


The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner's option, a Lady’s 
or Gent's “ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 4s... 


The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... 
The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 
The next 400 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. 6d.. 
The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. .... 
The next 1,000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published atis..... 


RULES. 


I.—The Oompetitions will Olose the last day of each month. Coupons received 
too late for one month's competition will be put into the next. 


Il1.—Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will 
be disqualified. Employees of Messrs. Lever Brotners, Limited, and their families, 
are debarred from competing. 


I1l.—A printed list of -Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning 
Numbers of Coupons for Books in Oompetitor’s District will be forwarded, 21 days 
after each competition closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for 
Postage, but in all cases where this is done, “ Stamp enclosed ” should be written on 
the form. 


IV.—Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of 
their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to 
accept the award of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, as final. 

*The Bicycles are the celebrated Helical (Spiral) Tube “ Premier" Cycles (Highest Award, World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1493), manufactured by the “ Premier" Cycle Co., Ltd., of Coventry, and 14, Holborn Viaduct London, 


fitted with Dunlep, 1494, Pneumatic Tyres, Salsbury’s “ Invincible" Lamp, Lamplugh's 405 Saddle, Tool Valise, 
Harrison's Gong, Pump, &c. 





- Value of Prizes given each 


Total Value of Prizes in a}) 

























__month in each district. the 8 districts during 1894 
£ 8. | d. £ s. | a. 
100 Oo} 0 9600 0. 0 
84 oO Oo s064 0/| 0 
50 0 O 4800 0/| 0 
52 10 | 0 5040 0/| 0 
50 0. 0 4800 0| o 
50 0 | 0 4800 0/| 0 
50 0 oO 4800 0| o 
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HOW HE STARTED LIFE, 
Wagle .-—“ See that chap in the carriage? That’s another of ‘em. Started in life without a penny in his pocket !” 
Graveley.—“ Ah! Industry and attention to business, I suppose !”” 
Wagley.— Oh, yes! wonderful chap! Hadn’t even a pocket to put the penny in, if he'd had one, for the first three years of his life.” 


The Modern Medical “ Ad.” 


Kyd’s Strengthening Mixture ! 
Kyd's Strengthening Mixture ! 
Kyd’s Strengthening Mixture ! 
Had Ordered His Coffin ! 
Had Ordered His Coffin ! 
The Man Was Ill! 
The Man Was I11! 
Read this :— 

Mr. Harris (of America) writes :—‘ Two years ago I was so ill that 
all my friends thought I was booked for the next world. * You're a 
gone coon, neighbour John,’ they would remark when they called to 
see how I was getting on. I had given up all hope, had ordered my 
coffin, in fact, when I was persuaded to try your Mixture. After 
taking two bottles I was well enough to go to work—had I felt so 
inclined, Before I took your wonderful medicine I was so weak I 
could scarcely hold my breath, After taking four bottles I was 
charged with assaulting my brother-in-law, and it took ten policemen 
to escort me tothe station, I consider that I owe my life to your 
Strengthening Mixture—assisted by Providence.—Yours, &c.” 

Faddle’s Fat Former ! 
Faddle’s Fat Former ! 
Cures Everything ! 
Except Bacon ! 
Except Bacon ! 
Try Faddle’s Fat Former, 

Mrs, ——— writes :—‘ Four years ago 29 doctors gave me up. They 
would come and examine me and say, ‘ We can do nothing for you, 
Mrs, ——.’ Our lodger, Mr. ——, son of the celebrated Mr. —, 
advised me to try your Fat Former; but I had no faith in ‘ patent’ 
medicines, so I refused to give it atrial. I grew very despondent, 
and so thin that I had serious thoughts of ending it all by selling 
myself to the proprietor of a bone-yard whose place of business is 
near here, One day my little daughter bought a bottle of your Fat 
Former, and with tears in her eyes implored me to try it. I took a 
dose, more to satisfy the child than anything else, The effect was 
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wonderful, In 24 hours I felt better, and after taking eight bottles 
I was another woman, You are at liberty to make what use you like 
of this letter.—Yours gratefully, Mrs, —. 


“ P.S,—I always mention your Fat Former in my prayers,” 


Kinker’s Little Green Pills ! 

Kinker’s Little Green Pills ! 
Are Not a Dye. 

Kinker’s Little Green Pills! 

Can Be Taken at any Time! 
For Anything ! 

And in Any Quantity ! 

Get into the Habit of Taking 
Kinker’s Little Green Pills! 
They Can Do No Harm! 
They Can Do No Harm! 
Take a few after Breakfast ! 

Take a few after Lunch ! 

Take a few after Tea! 

Take a few after Dinner ! 
They Can Do No Harm ! 

Always Carry a Pill Case 
Well Filled. 

They Can Do No Harm ! 


Genealogical. 


Mr. Peckham Fitzrye (a Cockney tourist),—" 1 suppose, Donald 
your ancestor was in the ark with Noah?” 

McClaymore ‘with ancestral pride dilating his nostrils).—“ Teet, 
sir, she was no whateffer. Tam, sir, ta McClaymore be too cran’ a 
shentleman to condescend to pe shut up for forty tays with ta low 
common poat puilder, his wife an’ ta family, together wi’ ta peasts 
of ta air an’ ta purds o’ ta field! Ta McClaymore wi’ ta pig pottle 
o’ whisky roon his neck pe swim aboot for ta whole perio1; more- 
ofer, an’ pe settle on ta top of Pen Nevis when ta water pegin to 
abate, whateffer !’’ 
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The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


Lord Carmarthen raised a serious question in drawing attention 
to the public danger attending the promiscuous purchase and carry- 
ing of small arms, There is not so much danger of the idiots who 
make a practice of carrying loaded revolvers of blowing out their 
own brains, inasmuch as there is reasonable ground for doubt as to 
whether they are endowed with any. The pity of it is, they ccca- 
sionally succeed in blowing out other people's. ‘ 

” * * 
Mar, Proctor’s view of the situation is photographic. 
* * * * 


Encouraged by Pat’s success, the malcontent Sandies have girt up 
their loins, and “Home Rule for Scotland” is now a recognised 
slogan, 

* ~ oz ° * 

It was very artful of Sir George Otto Trevelyan to endeavour to 
draw across the scent of the Ca'edonian domestic rulers the red 
herring of “ Gran’ Commeettee.” It was just a move one would 
expect from George Otto, and there were no exclama‘ions of ‘“O, 
otto surprise,” 

* ” ~ od « 


But Sir George is not—never was and never will be- brilliant. 
His exaltation he owcs to discretionary “trimming!” Like the 
weathercock, he has attained a certain altitude, being va(i)ne, and 
so Mr. Proctor in our cartoon depicts the great little Sir George im- 
pressing upon the Scottish Home Rulers the virtues of the “ Gran’ 
Comn eettee” grue', aud Sandy expressing his preference for Home 
Rule “ parritch ’— for something in which the spune’ll stan’, 

* * ” * * 


Alert as ever to change his tack and his tactics, Sir George on 
Tuesday backed Mr. Dalziel through thick and thin, with the result 
that an abstract resolution in favour of Home Rule for Scotland 
obtained a majurity in the House of Commons. 

oF * » + * 


Mr, Balfour significantly warned the impulsive George Otto that 
he was playing with a dangerous weapon in this Scottish clay- 
more, and though the volatile George Otto may declaim more vigo- 
rously still in favour of Scotch Home Rule, I venture to back Mr. 
Balfour's tip. Sir George Trevelyan has all the zealous fervour of a 
convert, or rather a pervert. He it was who chucked Mr, Gladstone 
over Home Rule for Ireland, until he found that Mr, Gladstone 
could do without him, but that he could not do without Mr. Glad- 
store, Now as a Home Ruler (if the paradox may be excused) he is 
plus Royaliste que le Roi, 

7 


He is a smal! man, 





I would add that he is a small statesman, but for the fact that he 
is no statesman at all. 
a. * * * * 


What are we to expect from the new Budget? There are rumours 


of additional dues on the Dews of Ben Nevis and other whiskies. I 
have seen the Liberal Government fall before now after meddling 





FUN. 


; all things considered, be well-defined as “ popular,” 
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with whisky (of course, I only mean financially); butif Sir William 
Harcourt ventures to handicap this one of ker industries, her repre- 
sentatives will not unnaturally protest against “ anothcr injustice to 
Treland.” 





Very refreshing reading are the accounts of the Frreman’s Journal 
Board meetings, See how these Nationalists love one ar.other ! 
x ~ * * * 


Romford has ex; ressed its opinion of Home Rule by returning Mr, 
Money Wigram. It is only the fool and his Money who are soon 
parted, Unionists are nut fools—they have kept their money; as 
for the Separatists, they can only be condoled with on possessing 
more money than sense, 

* * x * * 

After all, it was only to be expected that the Stigginses would rally 
round the little Bethell. 
~ * ad * * 

The ‘atest ver-ion of the biter bit is the auctioneer sold ; for Mr. 
Bethell, who was going to do so much, may now be said to be com- 
yletely “ gone.” Without any personal disrespect to the gentleman, 

regard him as a political job lot; the reserve plac d upon him by 
his friends was considerably higher than Essex was prepared to bid 
for him, 

” * fe * * 

Mr. Brand has saved Wisbech to his party by the skin of his teeth, 
Wisbech is therefore Branded. 
* = * = * 

Not that I mean to suggest that the Home Rule party were 
brandied and soda’d, 
- * ~ « *« 

Colonel Palmer, in introducing the Old Age Providcnt Pensions 
Bill received scant consideration from the present so-called Liberal 
Government, Unfortunately, the rule seems to attain that only the 
incapable and the idle are entitled to consideration by the State, 
while the men and women who work hard and honestly all their 
lives, and whose only fault is misfortune, are left to the tender 
mercies of Mr, Bumble. THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Royal Society of British Artists. 


THE Summer Show of the R.S.B.A., which opened to the public on 
the 2nd inst., contains several notable spring novelties. “All a 
Blowing and a Glowing,” which might have been the title of Mr. 
A. W. Strutt’s “ The Praises of Flora,” is a powerful rendering of a 
coster-boy hawking flowers, apparently somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of the Old Kent Road. The President, Mr. Wyke Bayliss, dis- 
plays in his “Light in tte West — Lyons Cathedral,” his usual 
notable grasp of detail which wou'd puzzle and perplex a less 
experienced hand. Mr. J. Muschamp’s “Chiromancy” is well 
painted, though the chiromancist looks as though ste were ad- 
ministering corporal punishme.t to her victim, ‘“ Your Fortune for 
a Penny,” Leonard Watts, is our old friend the Italian ice-cream 
mercbant’s daughter again. ‘“‘A Hampshire Village,” by Stuart 
Lloyd, is decidedly the place to spend a happy day if provided with 
rod and line, ‘*On the Ouse at Hemingford Grey,” by Yeend King, 
is anotber excellent example of the landscapist’s rt, When we came 
across No. 62, “The Bay of the Somme,” by Walter Bayes, we 
thought we had “ got ’em again,” but, on closer inspection, we saw 
that nothing more dreadful had happened than that the painting 
had fallen face down on the sand while wet, and been patched up 
with a different colour or a piece of seaweed or something of the 
sort. Notable contritutors to the show are John A, Lomax, I eopold 
Rivers, John Fullwood. A. W. Weedon, F. Millard, and G. G. Kil- 
burn. Thereis plenty for the money at the R.S.B.A. The prices may, 
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Lady Loraine’s Thursdays, 
III. 

SceNE—The Pill Bow in Clarges Street,as before.—Dicovered ~ 
Lady Loraine, The New Girl, The Quiet ae The White a 
The Nice Boy, Lhe Jackal, The Right Honourable Mr, Gottonwell, 
M.P., and Mr, Blatherumskite, M.P. 

at Loraine.—And are you really going to abolish the poor 

Mr. Blatherumskite.—Without a doubt. In f i 
prepare a second edition of Magna Charta, 9 kd: cada 

The New Girl.—It was the Lords who gave vou the first edition. 
Suppose that, while admitting the blessedaess of giving, they object 
to receiving ? 

The Nice Boy.—I say, how jolly clever you are in hi 
that. I had forgotten all aliat that long rn “area aceanay 

The New Girl.—Yes, don’t you know. just at the age when boys 
— _° forget, im begin to remember ? a 

Mr. Gottonwell,—I quite agree with our lady fri 
the Lords will take their hiding fighting, ee 

The Quiet Woman,—And yet I remember I used to read in your 
speeches—— 

ir. Grottonwell (aside to the Quiet Woman).—I remember you 
used to listen to many of them —the unofficial ones. 

The Quiet Woman.— Declarations of the deadliest enmity against 
the gilded chamber, 

Lady Loraine.—Nous avons changé tous cela, 

Mr, Blatherumskite,—Just so. You, Gottonwell, are referring to 
the days when you were a briefless barrister, a carpet- bagger, and 
the youngest of Parliamentary hands, and I us a stalwart Radical—— 

The New Girl,—Up till now. 

Mr. Blatherumskite.—Clamour for the abolition of all hereditary 
privilege. 

The New Girl,—And disability. 

Mr, Blatherumskite.—Why, certainly, 

The New Girl.—Then I suppose you'll by-and-bye be introducing 
a bill for the prohibitioa of the transmission of gout, insanity, and 
other hereditary disqualifications. 

Lhe Jackal (to Gottonwell).—Don't like that girl. 

Mr, Gottonwell.—I can quite understand there being n vflinity 
between you, 

Mr. Blatherumskite.—The principle of heredity is in itself erro- 
neous, ach generation has the right to reward its own benefactors, 
but not to, by a species of political mortmain, saddle posterity with 
unelected masters. 

Mr, Gottonwell.—Exactly —in theory. I used to think so myself, 

The Quiet Woman (sotto voce).—Until you arrived within measure- 
able distance of a coronet, 

Mr. Gottonwell,—But the fact remains that, in these days of 
popular power, the constitution more than ever needs a bulwark— 
irresponsible to the vow populi and independent of the fluctuating 
tide of popular opinion, 

The New Girl (to The Quiet Woman).—What are Lord Lothario’s 

views on the anti-Lords agitation ? 

The Quiet Woman, -Really ! What opportunity do you suppose I 
have of ascertaining Lord Lothario’s views 2 this or any other 
question ? 








A FREE TRANSLATION. 
French Playwright.— Tiens, mon ami, zat is my play zat you 
have estolen |” 
English Playwronger.— Beg pardon’ m’siea! You don’t know 
ur language—you mean adapted !” 
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The New Girl,—I thought he might possibly have given them to 
you at the Fancy Dress Ball. 

The Quiet Woman —The Fancy Ball! 

The New Giri.—Yes dear. 

The Nice Boy.—Hullo! here's a pitch-ia coming ; one woman's 
calling the other dear. 

The Quiet Woman (in an angry whisper).—l was not——you 
never saw me there. 

The New Girl. —No, I only heard you. You see even the mask 
and domino don't disguise the voice. Were you quarrelling? Now 
don't be afraid, I’m not going to give you away. 

The Nice Boy.—Isn't this tiresome, 

The White Doe.—Dreadful! I’m going home to change for a 
ride ; my cab’s at the door. Good-bye, dear Lady Loraine —enjoyed 
myself so much ! 

(To be continued.) 


The Laws of England. 
By A LAYMAN WHO DOESN'T UNDERSTAND THEM, 


Imprimis.—Inability to understand the law doesn't disqualify one 
for holding forth upon them. since it is a matter of doubt whether 
anybody, lawyer or layman, does understand them. We have Courts 
of Appeal to set inferior courts right, and the House of Lords exists 
in its judicial capacity to correct the errors of the Courts of Appeal. 

Jurisprudence is divided into more branches than the columns of 
Fun would admit of recapitulating ; but it is always easier to get 
at any branch than the root of it, 

The two main branches of Jurisprudence are Law and Equity. 
Lots of people know to their cost (or rather costs). What Equity is 
nobody seems to know, It is popularly supposed to have some con- 
nection with conscience. The Lord Chancellor is supposed to ba the 
custodian of, in addition to lanatics and minors, the Queen's con- 
science. Hence the ejaculation when a third-class political lawyer 
is elevated over the heads of the judges to the Woolsack, “Oh, 
what a Conscience !” 

The law abounds in maxims; these maxims are not guns, though 
they are expounded in some reports. One of the principal equity 
maxims is— 

“‘ He who seeks Equity must co Equity.” 
Which doubtless means that he who goes into the Courts in the 
Chancery Division, must do those he meets there, 
Another pretty maxim is— 
“ Where the Equities are equal the law will prevail.” 

The leading case illustrating this maxim is found in Doe v, Roe, 
Joe Miller's Reports, volume uncertain, page vague, where Doe and 
Roe each obtained an oyster shell of equal area, and the law, in the 
person of the lawyer, took the succulent bivalve, and prevailed, 

At one time Law and Equity were distinct (though both were 
slightly vague). Since the celebrated Judicature Act, they have 
been supposed to be fused, Anyway, they have been confused. 


(Tv be continued.) 


When Similes are Out of Joint. 


As round as a ball.—When it’s a Ruggerd football. 

As tight as a drum. —When it’s a kettle-drum, 

As white as a lily,—When it’s a tiger-lily. 

As weak as ditch-water.—When it’s staznant, and then it’s only 
too strong. 

As dry as bones.— When you're caught in an April shower. 

As white as snow.—When it’s in the Lon jon suburbs, 

As black as a shoe,—When it’s a tanned shoe, 


As good as a girl.—??? 
As bad as a man.—When it’s Edouard de Reszke playing 
Mephistopheles. 


As sick as a dog.—When it runs to earth a fox. 

As full as a tick.—When it’s a ticker and the repairing jeweller 
extracts its diamonds, 

As heavy as lead.—When compared with the modern dramas of 
most of our playwrights. 

As shy as a girl.— When she’s on the stage, 

As clean as a whistle —When it’s a cab-whistle in a lodging-house. 


Alliteration’s Artful Aid. 
Mrs. Phurious (opening the street door at 2 a.m.).— What, 
again! You inebriated, insane, intractable, incoherent imbecile |” 
Mr. Phurious (with bibulous enthusiasm).—* Good, love !—go on. 
You'd give pointsh to the Mornin’ 'Tisher alliterateur—ha! ha!” 


A High Honour. 


Miss Phortyate.—“ And how is your dear, sweet, delicious 


Fido? ” 
Miss Fiftitoo.—“ Oh, I so doat on the love that I really don't 


know what todo for him! I've just got his licence set in a two- 
guinea gold frame !”’ 
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LADY AND THE ONE WHO WOULDN'T, WORSE LUCK, 
The H Cholley Crichton was certain he'd see the rich and beautiful Miss Bellairs in the Row, and meant to ask her then and there a cert 
1e Hon, Choliey : : 


» 4 % i b Miss ( riselda Bj zy -Beo ldy ’ w ho Ke { é k 


charming girl of bis acquaintance had departed ! 

















U N p—seen 10, 1891. 
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UNCO THIN. 


FIRE’'S NO BRECHT ENBUGH FOR THE HOME 


WIFE GEORGIE.—‘ THE 
PARRITCH, SANDY 7?” 


=. WULL YE NO BE GANGIN’ ON WI' THiS GRAM COMMEETTEE 
SANDY,—“ HOOT, AWA’! 


THE NOO, 
THE SPUNE 
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Murmurs from Mummerland. 


RICHARD-HENRY is himself again. Too long has the nation’s 
Gaiety been eclipsed by the absence of his hearty fun, and Mr. 
Mackay Robertson deserves all our thanks—and, what is of more 
consequence, our shillings—for producing Jaunty Jane Shore, 
Jaunty Jane must be cat,ani “ come azain” will then be the cry, for 
there is material for fun without stint in the new S:rand burlesque, 
A jaunt to the Strand will do very well until we take a trip to the 
Shore—to the sea-shore, when the warmer weather comes on, 

Of course I need not tell the story —“ Stery? I have none to tell, 
sir,” Richard-Henry says, in effect. at the start; but, all the same, 
he has provided Mr. Crook with plenty of straight tips for pretty 
music and the artists for plenty of bustling business, and the 
audience for good temper. All these will send the new burlesque 
trippingly along. 

And Mr, Paulton must drop that lecture. Mr, Paulton’s lectures 
are very funny, but we don’t want to be lectured at nearly eleven 
o'clock, at the fag end of a burlesque, And then there should be no 
“fay” end in a burlesque—all should be bright and lively as a 
dancing girl, or a burlesque belle, or whatever it is, And Jaunty 
Jane Shore was too long drawn out on Monday evening. My pretty 
Jane was, in fact, too shy ; there was plenty of bloom on her cheek, 
if not in her eye—but she was too long—and this is no disparage- 
ment of Miss Atherton’s p'ump figure, although I am speaking 
figuratively. 

Richard- Henry has been too proligal. He has given us too many 
plums in the pudding, but the pudding is very nice all the same. 
There is more real, honest, hearty fun in Jawnty Jane Shore than in 
fifty modern burlesques. His lyrics, too, are excellently well done ! 
Perhaps too well done for the irrational and intolerant audience of 
Monday night, who seemed more anxious to show their own pro- 
ficiency in the art of the whistle than in the courtesy due to a new 
management, to a charming actress, and to a well-tried author. 
However, Mr. Maccay Robertson, the manager, may let that pass— 
more especially as he will not have much to do with any other passes 
during the run of Jaunty Jane Shore. 

Miss Atherton, Miss Carrie Coote, and Miss Emmeline Orford 
charmelusall. Mr. Arthur Nelstone and Mr, Harry Paulton, Mr. 
Edward Lewis and Mr, Fred Emney all did well, May I never be 
worse stranded for a night’s jollity than an evening with dear 
Jaunty Jane. 

LADY VIOLET GREVILLE has written a play. When some French 
authors wrote the same play a good many years ago, it was a great 
deal better ; and that is, perhaps, why Lady Violet did not drag 
tkem into the matter, An Aristocratic Alliance is not all Lady 
Greville’s fault ; some of the better scenes and brighter dialogue 
may be found in the original French. The jokes and puns, too, 
that crop up in various strange and unexpected places, are good — 
indeed, what of Joe Miller's is not ? 





An Aristocratic Alliance is not, however, the worst play I have 
ever seen, I remember once in a barn—but this is outside the 
question, Among the artists, Mr. Wyndham spoke tedious lines as 
brightly as they could be spoken. Miss Mary Moore aroused a 
languid interest in a totally uninteresting character, Mr. De Lange 
did decidedly well in a small and unimportant part ; and all made 
the most of weak and flimsy material. 





AT the inost welcome finish of the piece, some friends in the house 
called for the author, and Lady Greville bowel acknowledgments 
for them —that is to say, him, or her, or all of them, in fact. Shake. 
speare was unavoidably prevented from attending, though, as there 
was not anything quite up to his usual standard, it was perhaps just 
as well, Messrs, Augier and Sandeau contented themselves with 
turning in their graves, 

ATthe Avenue, they said Todhunter’s Algebra was as simple as 
an A.B.C, girl compared with Todhunter’s comedy ; that it may be 
a Comedy of Sighs, but it was very small size. 

And then that dance, So near, and yet 80 Farr(e). For Miss 
Florence is always going to dance, but it doesn’t comeoff, But Miss 
Erle gyrates like a duchess, Miss Erle is, indeed, very graceful, 
Her dance is late, but it is better late than never, But | like my 
alance Erley 

I HEAR that we are to have “living pictures” in Don Juan at the 
Gaiety. These latest tableaur virants, however, are to be funny. 
If there had been any living pictures when the old original Don was 
about, I think the prevailing tint would have been blue. 





Miss Rutland, proluced at the Ga'‘ety yesterday afternoon, is 
satisfactory from almost every point of view, There are no new- 


FUN. 
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fangled ideas and puzzling complications to harass the audience ; 
the trazic end of the heroine is almost cheerful when regarded as a 
foreshadowing of the fate of the piece, and the play is full of 
promise that the author, Mr. Richard Pryce, will give up play 
writing, which he does very bady, for novel writing, which he does 
very well, The plot of Miss Rutland seems to be purposeless, 
except in showing that angina pectoris is the penalty for acting 


such as that with which Miss Ettie Williams favoured us 
GOSSAMER. 


Not According to the “ Night Thoughts.” 


Tired Nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep, 
Is said by Young his nightly tryst to keep — 
“ Where Fortune smiles. 

But I have found, in sad and sombre sooth, 

That Young’s account is distant from the truth — 
Some thousand miles, 

On me, who took a bride a year ago, — 

Has Fortune deigned her sweetest smile to throw ; 

But, strange to say, the very gift with which 

That self-same smile has made me passing rich— 

The very gift, I say, doth from me keep 

Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 


When Fortune smiled, what bliss imbued my frame ; 
When Fortune smiled, I happier far became 
Than careless child, 
More tall I strutted forth, more proud, more vain, 
I drowned my friends in whisky, ram, champagne 
When Fortune smiled ; 
Twin infants, fair and beautiful to see, 
My wife and Fortune’s smile had given to me, 
And for a time in Fortune’s smile I joyed ; 
But now, o’ nights I’m harassed, vexed, annoyed, 
3y two small vocalists, who from me keep 
Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ! 


Would Look Better. 


Cook,—“ Mary, I like your name—Mary Betsy Jane Glubbins, I 
wish I ’ad four names instead of two.” 

Housemaid,—“ Lor, why, Sally ?” 

Cook.—“They swells hout a monnygram nicely, My two 
initials, ‘S. T.,’ looks so skinny !” 
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A VENIAL CRIME, 
Nursery Governess,—* Come away at once, Miss Muriel, Don't 
you know it’s excessively wrong to pee » through a keyhole in order 
to see into private grounds ?” 
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Poor Sylvia! the golden 
dream 

Is past- and now the rough 
awaking ! 

Tbe morn that brings no sun- 
rise gleam 

Has come ; ard she, with heart- 
strings aching, 

Weeps for the vis‘ons, false as 
bright, 

That glorified her summer 
night. 


She loved her Eric. All inall, 

Love will remain; but faith 
lies shattered. 

The sweets of hope are turned 
to gall, 

Her bridal blossoms de d and 
scattered, 

Had he but told her all—at 
first— 

She could,with him, have borne 
the worst. 


Love laughs the Pharisee to 
scorn, 

She shrinks not from the social 
scourging, 

Sees in each hand the missile 
borne, 

Yet mocks the rabble round 
her surging. 

Faith’s armour perfect, had she 
known ! 

In vain were then the coward 
stone, 


Oh, perfect trust of woman- 
hood |! 

Oh, perfect Love, all self-deny- 
ing ! 

Behold a woman true and 
good, 

The law, the priest, the world 
defying. 

To be a true and loyal wife 

In all—save bond—How true 
to life! 


* * x * 


And thus, the well-springs of 
our tears, 

You loosen with fime touches 
tender ; 

Unstinted and thrice earned 
our cheers, 

So well your part, and art, you 
render. 

FUN greets you at Fame’s well- 
earned goal, 

With Biavo! Olga Nethersole. 


A Victim of the Spring. 


IT has come at last! I knew it must. For weeks I have watched 
the clouds slowly but surely gathering. For weeks I have listened 
to the distant mutterings of the coming storm—the remarks on the 
blackness of the ceilings, the dustiness of the carpets, and the dirty 
state of the establishment in general. It was only yesterday that 
my wife interrupted me in the middle of an anecdote, with which I 
fondly thought I was interesting her, to call my attention to a cob- 
web hanging immedia‘ely over my head. As if any man would 
wish to look at such a thing at the ri-k of cricking his neck! And 
now the storm has burst in all its fury, and the annual shower of 
brooms, pails, scrubbing-brushes, and other instruments of torture, 
has fallen upon my erstwhile happy home. 

Years cannot soften, nor custom reconcile me to the unhealthy 
thirst for cleanliness, the demon of tidiness, that possesses the 
gentler sex at this season of the year. Gentler! Wait till they 
come across a timid, fluttering moth, or a harmless and inoffensive 
Spider, that’s all. The Merry Spring? Bah! When youthful 
fancy “lightly turns to thoughts of love.” Idiots! That must 
have bcen before they went into housekeeping. “The only 





(Drann from Life.) 
“Oh! go to the—kitchen ; and I hope it’s nice and hot, 
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Fun’s Favourites. 1, Miss Olga Nethersole in “The Transgressor.” 


Vv 


pretty ringtime, when birds d 
sing, hey ding a ding, ding "— 
ding a ding, ding, there it is! 
But itis nota choir of feathered 
songsters. They are dusting 
the row of bells above the 
kitchen door. 

The whole house is given 
over to chaos and distraction. 
Nothing is sacred, Only an 
hour ago I came upon my wife 
—with her dress tucked up 
and a duster tied tightly round 
her head, looking more like a 
charwoman than tte charming 
lady [led to the altar—dust- 
ing and arranging—ac‘ ually 
arranging !— the books and 
papers on my study desk. And 
when I remonstrated, calmly 
but firmly, she did not seem a 
bit ashamed, but actually told 
me that J was the one who 
ought to be ashamed, to allow 
my things to get into such a 
mess. Oh! woman, woman ! 
will you never learn that there 
is such a thing as order in dis- 
order, and disorder in order— 
woman's order, 

My brain is in a whirl, I 

know not where to turn. The 
dinirg-room is being white- 
washed, re-papered, and other- 
wise maltreated ; the drawing- 
room is turned out into the hall, 
and they are cleaning the paint 
on the outside of my study 
door, an operaticn which seems 
to me, as I sit listening inside, 
mainly to consist in rattling 
the handle and banging the 
og What shall I do? 
York is out of the question, 
and I have no club tu go to; 
else, how gladly would | fly to 
that tranquil harbour of refuge 
for persecuted mankind, Alas! 
I gave it up when I most needed 
it—when I married, At the 
present moment I can fully 
sympathise with the hunted 
moth, Poor timid little insect ! 
You lived unknown, till per- 
secution dragged you into fame 
and the fire at the same time, 
You are destructive, they say ; 
so are they—of my peace of 
mind. You are—— Come 
in! What? 

“Please, sir, missis says I 
must lay lunch in here, as 
there’s no other place except 
the kitchen,” 

I don't 


want any lunch, I don't wan anything. I’m going out at once, 
and shan’t be back till late. Get me my hat and coat. Why, what 
the-—— what Aare they been doing with my hat? Using it as a 
dustpan, or what? Where's the hat-brush ?” 

“| think missis is brushing the drawing-room chairs with it, sir, 
Shall I go and see?” 

“Never mind. It doesn’t matter. Nothing does, so long as I get 
out of this maddening chaos, In fact, I rather prefer a dusty hat 
than otherwise, It’s more seasonable. Tell your mistress to leave 
a light in the hall—if it hasn't fallen down by bedtime—and not to 


sit up for me.” 
” od 


* * . 
Clear of the place at last! If I had remained in doors another 
hour, I should have done something rash, I know I should, And 
now to seck some place, if such a place there be, where spring- 
cleaners cease from troubling, and the spring-cleaned are at rest, 
(From later intelligence, 3.30 a.m., we gather that the spring- 
cleaners hare ceased from troubling, and the spring-cleaned is at 
rest—in Vine Street Police Station, waiting to be bailed out.— 
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_ STRAY TES AT A WATER PICNIC, 
(1) This is our hostess, who so scatters her invitations that she, always gathers 2 foot the right sort of people——(2) We hear a 


married lady is coming with us to act as chaperon, We fear she§may be something like this ; but——(3) are much relieved to find ‘she is 
nothing so very, very formidable after all !——-(4) There are the ssary introductions, followed by stilted conversation on the weather or the 
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Government ; but later on (when the first shyness had worn off), these same 
ing oranges, and in other ways behaving atrociously !_(5) This is the 


people might have been seen splashing water at each other, suck- 


> a ! tleman who was ted commander, commodore, vice- 
admiral, and admiral of our fleet-—of four small rowing boats.—(6) {hii te tho pomar ant payseciey weartocetaline the “ rab,” and 
paid for the boats, etc., etc.——(7) And this is the young lady whose boat was almost swamped by the anxious men who to get a 


place in it. They do say there would have been bloodshed if the admiral and the 


purser had not intervened, and threatened to court-martial 


them.——(8) This is the cake before and after it had fulfilled its mission in lif 9 this i : 
on a hillock, took us from the valley, in life——-{9) And Se On en, ee ee 


to and then (from a sense of fairness, 
(10) And this is a swab, which, having been provided with a hat and a 
moment, and so duly appeared in the finished photograph, To this day some of the party 

beard and whiskers standing in the back row.——(11) This is the man whom we all envied; because he looked so 


were races, of course, both on water and on land ; light 


I suppose) put us in the valley, and 


hillock.—— 
was sarreptitiously introduced into the group at the critical 
are trying to identify the with the thick 
——(12) There 


weights up.—(13) Then there was ginger beer, but no tumblers!——(14) And 


there were cows (somewhat poor) on the banks, and calves (fine, very fine) in some of the boats.——-(15) And finally, coming home, there was 


the moon and romance. 


A New Sensation. 

WuatT Society wants is a new sensation, and the latest craze is 
“ Manicology,” or the science of divining character from the gloves 
you wear. 

“ Know thyself.” 

Nobody does know oneself, and the manicologist is the last person 
to tell you. Excuse my humour. 

Chiromancy is old—which is “ hard lines” for the chiromancists. 

Graphology or hieroglyphistory is dead. The graphologist was 
rather a “bad hand ” at fortune-telling and fortune- ing. 

Capillology. or character-judging from the hair, failed for obvious 
reasons, Capillologists couldn't “do” the hair, and only a few of the 
public allowed themselves to be “done.” Besides, some people had 
no hair. Some people had other people’s hair, And other people had 
dyed hair. 

‘carpology was the next on the list—a so-called invention of the 
French. Scarpology was the telling of one’s character from one’s 
shoes. But the shoe pinched too much here, and the scarpologists or 
scar-apologists got trodden on : besides, it failed for other reasons. 
Some people had no shoes. Some people had only one pair of shoes. 
And some people were standing in other people's shoes. Then, again, 
the poverty of circumstances intervened. One hardly liked to send 
a ten-and-sixpenny pair of shoes to the scarpologist, to be told that 
he was “extremely poor,” &c. And, again, what chance had a man 
who had to walk in all weathers against a man who might ride in all. 
Then, still pursuing the poverty of circumstances, there’s the ques- 
tion of “ trees ” again. 

And palmistry, like farmers, bas had its day. 

Now comes the other extremity—from an English expert— 
“ Manicology.” By any other name it would be just as silly. All 
you have to do is to send the manicologist a pair of gloves which are 
set to your hand, but they mustn't be too old and they mustn't be too 
dirty ; and you must send him a fee. And all he’s got to do is to 
pocket the fee, send you the first type-written character which comes 








‘‘ Ien’t that a small shoe, dear ?” 
“* Yes, dear—for the foot!” 


at 





AND NOW THEY DON’T SPEAK. 


to his hand and—and send yowr gloves to Aig cleaners. It is so 


simple, 

Bat what next, [ wonder? Some man, no doubt, will be instita- 
ting “ Esteirology,” or divining a woman's character from the stays 
she wears. And some woman will be instituting “ Pantology,” or— 
but the rest is obvious, 

And, I daresay, Ouida will be writing a novel, and telling the 
story through the medium of “ Two Little Lavender Kids.” 


I Wonder! 
Ip the Daily Telegraph is intended as a newspaper or a holiday 
ine? 


rine 

If John Nevil Maskelyne—of Egyptian Hal! fame—if his book 
called Sharps and Flats, which is about cards in general and those 
who cheat and are cheated in particalar—I wonder if it'll tend to 
flatten the “ sharps” and sharpen the “ flats?” 

If it'll make the latter sing low? 

How many painters were painting houses on Good Friday? 

How many people passed under ladders? 

If Behanzin, the King of Dahomey, fell in love with Mademoiselle 
Lignorelles, the French lady explorer? 

If she really was the first white woman he had ever seen ? 

If he would like to have eaten her? 

If he, so little used to pedestrian'sm, was carried away with her? 

If James Corbett’s will be a striking performance in the new 

Lane drama? 
If it'll be stunning ? 
If he'll hit ’em ? 


Separate. 
Cabby.—* I should like to drink your health, sir.” 


German Visitor.— Vat has mein health of body got to do mit 
your dirst? Such things are very separate !" 


At Suburban Fancy Ball. 
Mr. Bileoz (got up as Hamlet).— 
“ What are you ?” 
Miss Fri y.—* I'm Mary, Queen 
of Scots.” 
' Mr. Bileox.—“ Just wait until I 
borrow a mask, Then I'll look like 
the headsman. We'll be a historical 
pair; so we can stick together, don't 
you see?” 


At a Socialist Street. 
Corner Meeting. 

Socialist (who has been telling swell 
all about Socialism, ite aims, #e.).— 
*“ And we ‘avea lot of trouble at our 
meetings. I don't suppose this one 
will pass off without an ‘itch,” 

Swell (who has noticed the charac*er 
of the gathering).—'‘ 1 quite believe 
you.” 


Thought He Might Do. 


Decrepit Old Man Mrs. Will 
Summers, whe has ey she 
wishes to adept a “male child”).— 
“Gcod morning! I’ve come to offer 
myself in answer to the advertise- 
ment,” 

Mrs. Will Summers.—“ But it was @ 
child my husband and myself wished 
to adopt,” 

De Old Man,—“ I know that, 
mom. Ith t I might do —I'm in 
my second childhood.” (No desl.) 
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Friends of the Night. 


Oh, p’leeceman on your beat, 
Kind dvaotlon ot tee of 
of the city street, 
Who f yuna my unsteady feet, 
Ol —— Ppt erin 
So kindly and discreet 
pe ee tate i 


% lamp-post, silent friend, 


sing to you! 
once Vick seine did you 
lend, 
To you my soul did I unbend ; 
So staunch and true ; 
When bouts are at an end, 
I cling to you. 


Oh, mother earth, I may 
Rely on you! 
My friend in blue gets some- 
times gay, 
When lamp-posts seem to swing 
and sway, 
Then earth I woo; 
I sing my little lay, 
And lie on you. 


The Three Tailors of 
Tooley Street. 


BEING A CIRCUMSTANTIAL AC- 
COUNT OF THK INTERVIEW 
ALICE HAD WITH THE SAME 
DURING HER STAY IN WONDER- 
LAND, 

(With Profound Apologies to Mr. 

Lewis Carroll.) 

“Now, I dare say you wonder 
who we are!” said a voice. Alice 
turned suddenly, and there were * 
three beautifully-dressed gentle. %°04. 
men bowing and smiling in the 
most friendly manner possible. Alice looked at them in silence for 
a moment or two, then she said: “ You must be the three Tailors of 
Tooley Street,” For she noticed that they were dressed very much 
aa she had seen her father’s tailor attired, and, there being three 
of them, naturally concluded they were the famous trio about whom 
she had heard so often. 

.“ Well,” said one of them, “I must say that remark seems in bad 
taste !"—“ Yes," said another, “ I should have thought a nice little 
girl like you would have been the last to have thrown that in our 
teeth.”—“ Considering how we have risen in the world,” said the 
third. So Alice said she was sorry, and asked what she could do 
forthem. “First of all,” said the tallest of the three, “we had 
better make ourselves known to you by our new titles. Zam Lord 
Parliament, and this,” pointing to the fattest, “ is Sir County Council, 
Bart., and this,” indicating his remaining companion, “is School 











Customer.—‘* Are these boots worth soleing - 
Bootmaker (thoughtfully).—“ Well—yes—the laces appear to be Articles, which should: be read in 
every Board School before break- 

fast.” 
* As I was saying,” said Parliament, “ we must grasp the skirts 
of Fortune as she passes by, and be carried by her to those regions 
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Board, Esq. And now,” continued 
his lordship, “ you will hand me 
your -purse.” Alice having com- 
plied, Lord Parliament took a shil- 
ling, said gruffly: ‘‘Taxes,” and 
handed it to Council, who took six- 
pence, said “ Rates!” and 

it on to Board, who took what 
remained, said: ‘ More Rates!” 
and gave the empty purse back to 
its owner, “There, there, don’t 
cry,’ said Parliament, for Alice 
looked very troubled, “you shall 
have a return for your money. We 
will talk to you, and you shall take 
the chair.” Alice looked about, but 
could see no chair, so she sat down 
on the ground, “Sir,” said Par- 
liament, glaring wildly at her, 
“Sir, the time has now come when 
I have to denounce, in no measured 
terms, the dastardly conduct of 
my low-bred opponents. The great 
question as to whether~it is better 
to bear the ills we have, than fly 
to others that we know not of, 
admits of but one answer, and in 
spite, aye because, of the oppo- 
sition we have met with, I say that 
answer is—‘ Fly !’—Time flies, but- 
terflies, everything flies; and we 
have arrived at that stage when we, 
too, must fly. In fact, all stages 
have their flies. Let us therefore 
grasp the skirts——” 


‘Talking of skirts, Mr. Chair- 
man,” Council wildly exclaimed, 
“ they are Articles——” 

“ Hear, bear!” murmured 


Board. ‘“ There are thirty-nine 


” 


where Liberty is not licence—— 

“ Talking of licence, Mr. Chairman,” interrupted Council, ‘“ I dis- 
approve of granting it, unless the songs to be sung are submitted 
for my approval. I have a duty to discharge——” 

‘* Hear, hear! ’* said Board, “‘ and if those Articles are not carried 
out I shall have a teacher or two to discharge.” 

“ Look here,” said Parliament, “ if you fellows can’t be quiet-——”’ 
“Oh, I like that!” said Council. ‘‘I shall certainly stand upon 
my rizbts,” muttered Board. And thereupon they all spoke at 
once, and shook their fists at each other and at Alice, who 
got up and would have run away ; but the scene changed, and 
she found herself sitting at tea with the Hatter and the March 
Hare. 
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CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 





A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anmmia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Iskington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not entioineteey please write, sending Sample 
(the cost of which wi be defrayed’, to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD 
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Q ice hey of the Farthing: Aqueatter. - *Please Sip ‘eres a utte 
gt "asa gent left for you Anon mous like.” 
Editor -"Very qpod. Pubit down William" 
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"Thats reahe William ! Keep well on a-head and 
™ 
hurry “Pp ‘ (3) 




















The Sunsmeth expert.- “Well ths ere's wot yer mught 
call a Sarstidious' yob in a manner o’ Speattin ; 


Tdont like the looks on it, and L dont deceive yer etn, ll 
If that blows hup - you mark my words - there life "Whoop! Strive me 


a ‘Splosion dics ‘Waterbury’ ticher ™ 


THE LATEST, ANARCHIST OUTRAGE, 


VOL. LIX. No, 1510. 
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Inspector Curly Combs - “Ha! you may depena on 
ut there's more in this than meets the ha I” 
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The Olang of the Olock Tower. 
By the time these lines a , up will come Sir William with his 
little lot. Oh, what a sa ! 


— 


i 
~ 


~~ 


Up I come witu My Li1T:Le Lor, 


If English farmers were petted and cajoled like their Irish 
prototypes, probably agriculture, and possibly agriculturists un this 
side St, George’s Channel, would not be so depressed, Colonel 
Waring not unnaturally thought Mr. Kilbride’s Bill calculated to 


kill husbandry. ? ‘ a s 


To pass Mr. Kilbride’s Bill before the proposed Committee of 
Inquiry into the working of the Irish Land Acts was to give 
judgment before hearing the evidence, 


\ 
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“ HALLO! you Loox GLUM FOR A MAN WHO'S MADE A PILE.” 


“AH, BUT I'M THINKING OF THE AMOUNT I SHALL HAVE 
TO Pay For [NcomME Tax!” 


FUN. 
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The Woman Suffragists are begining to find ovt (had they been 
wise they would have done 80 before) that whetker or not Codlin 
Tory is their friend, Short Rad is not, 

x * & * * 

“ One woman, one vote” 1s hardly likely to come to pass in our 
time, but while the vote js given to the illiterate loafer, it seems a 
bit rough on the women who have won ‘Varsity honours, who own 
vast estates, and whé-manage big industrial concerns to be treated 
as unworthy the trust and confidence our legislators, particularly the 
Radical sect‘on, are so prodigal in bestowing ¢n all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. 

al « * * = 

Women could not abuse the trust more than some of the lords-(?) 
of creation have done, a 

© 


The Revolt of the Redmondites is a rod in pickle for the Rosebery- 
ites, 
* * * e a 


The hill on which the Rosebery coach may get upset—Churchill. 
- * * ~ 


Bradfcrd was last week very much to the fore—the Balfour. 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


The Laws of England. 


By A LAYMAN WHO DOESN'T UNDERSTAND THEM. 

The function of thé law is to deal with Rights and Wrongs (and 
it generally contrives to make a good deal out of every deal). There 
is an excellent maxim that there is no wrong without a remedy —at 
a price. Rights are divided by the jurists into two classes—the 
rights of persons and che rights of property, the latter being by far 
the more import*nt, since the law is no respecter of persons, but is 
very polite to property. 

Property, too, is divided by the law into two classes, and both 
classes of property are very much divided when brought into litiga- 
tion. Property is either Real or Personal. A rood of lend would be 
real property, but if you gave anyone a rude reply that would be 
strictly personal, 

Blackstone, who d‘dn’t know all about it, defined real property 
as “things permanent. fixed, and immovable ;” and yer, in the case 
of a landslip, the slippe! land would remain real p:operty, though it 
had not remained in its place—which shows trat Blackstone was 
also liable to a slip. 

New River Company shares are also real property; and if you 
could get hold of a King’s share, or an Adventurer’s share, you woul:t 
have a real good thing, 

Freehold property is real, and so is copyhold ; but gn old copy of 
FUN, though real good business, woul! be personal property, and the 
old “copy” sent to some of our cor temporaries would be a chest- 
nut, and chestnuts are personal.’ (Just-note this.) : 

Leases are personal property ; on this point, the lease said soonest. 
mended, Let's geton. But when a man dies, and leaves a lot of 
real proper*y, though the property is real, those who come into it 
generally speak of a happy release. 

Horses and cattle are personalty ; but Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
is real, really. 

Trees are rooted t» the soil and therefore realty, but money, the 
root of all evil, is personal. 

If you die intestate your real property goes to your heir-at-law, 
your personalty to your next-vf-kin, It is then that people find 
out what a lot of re'ations you have. 

The best, most serene, and business kind of estate is in fee 
simple absolute. No connection with the fee paid by simple clients. 
to absolute counsel, 

Then there is the estate in tail ; the lobster who hung on to the 
dog’s caudal appendage had this variety. 

Also there is ove estate for life. The gentleman who g ts board 
and lodging in H.M. prison for the rest of his natural may be said 
to have an estate of this class, 

Also tenancy by the courtesy. There are no instances recorded of 
this haviag been held by fish porters, London arabs, or bus drivers. 

There are lots of other estates besides, The writer is on the look- 
out for one on the banks of the Thames, Taplow way, with‘ good 
fishing and shooting, and no rent. 

(To be continued.) 


Keats on Seats. 


THE réles of poet and prophet have often been found united in 
the same person, a fact duly recognised by the Latins in their use of 
the word “ Vates,”’ common to both, Thus the fine lady of our day, 
who accepts, without acknowledgment by word or gesture, the seat 
politely vacated in her favour by some he-creature, must have been 
clearly foreseen by Keats when he wrote the lines on “ La Belle 
Dame sans Mercis.” 
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THE PACE THAT TIRES, 


Tourist.—‘‘ Does this brute always go on like this?” 
Pat (crustily).—* Do ye call dis goin’? Faith, I've seen um go a dale faster !" 


humiliation began, In silent agony he sat out “Society Dramas’ 
(melodramas without incident, and with nothing real about them, 


The Revolt of the Deadheads. 


THE expected had happened, and the worm had turned the tables : Ys ’ 
on its pt saunnably the early birds. In other words, the wos oven 8 ats Plays with a Purpose’ (tracts in three 
Deadheads had struck, and two-thirds of the theatrical world acts, with several doubtful morals, a few tonnes €f gram Ta 
was paralysed. Theatres that had been “turning away money morality and an awful > Funny Tragedies ee 
nightly ” were comparatively empty. Plays, that until now had poets, Tragic ae by well-known writers, besides weird enter- 
been received with rapturous applause, fell flat upon the untrained catnments _ the see ‘ i, egg b 
audiences in the pit and gallery. “Calls” were felt to be uncalled They stool it as wre Be i they could, shee om ’ - ag and 
for, and bouquets had to be handed up by the waiters. The heart of taking for their ber anart Better plays by newer men ! No Fees, 
the “man in front” sank behind his shirt-front (though he still 24“ Cheap Drinks,” showed the world that they meant business. 
stocd in a graceful, unstudied, diamond-studded attitude) like the In evening e the & a vast procession thirty thousand strong, they 
sun behind the western hills, and the children looked in at him marched down the Strand, compelling the lookers-on to buy their 
through the open door, and the chaff flew up a3 from a threshing- programmes (sixpence each), to take off their hate and overcoats 
floor all round him, The manager wept in his private room and (sixpence heer ms to go into public-houses and drink two- 
refused to be comforted, for the Syndicates refused to syndicate, and penny worths re my Wye (sixpence each). Then they acted bits of 
the Capitalist, taking no interest in or from theatrical ventures, the pany 0a cy Seen, and the public laughed. And they acted 
declined to advance any principal on principle. So that it was eres ai r ‘ —— they had witnes-ed, and the ublic wept, 
undoubtedly the psychological moment for something, the question - they fnis wees by reciting long . hes from the “ Society 
was—what f Tied is to ‘ohaais offered an manerantan hhhenes!: 

The Deadheads were firm. They might have been more of a terror, paren © ’ : : : 
but they couldn't very well have leak fvinur. For years their dress- Spe dof ae Praca Pt = rae the epee saga processionise, and at 
suits and their indiscriminate appreciation had been at the service ; e end of that time rigs et 2? Egor a we eo spoke a piece. 
of the theatrical managers. They bad paid for their programmes t was & Set ad a re, «oom " I . fact. | emo Sao errs 
like men, they had offered up sixpenny sacrifices in the cloak-room eee nag ted pt po : “i h a be ae ae if 
like lambs, and they had paid fancy prices for microscopical drinks repeating hen wtiatel to be ddgad nateincnalires fale cad that 
without a murmur, They had been pilloried in public and chaffed even the drinks should be free. Now it pappened that a General 


in private till their name had become a byword in the highways and : 

byways. In the course of their duty they had sat out translations yo wae op aor ee ee —— merc 
from the French, adaptations from the German, distortions from the bgp to ay > ting to be held bet the de from the 
Dutch, and scorchers, 4 we may be allowed the expression, from the naa ee BeBe vementalie’ u ween 65 rn age a 
Scandinavian, They had even, out of friendship for the managers, hat the M us anve waren all heen enderveel prea 
watched and applauded a young and earnest beginner play Hamlet. pe are ge a prefs are “ pratt awa nightly.” 
They had indeed, to satisfy their hosts, weakened their intellects ae We gps fetes ghroerniny y 


and stultified their consciences. But—and this - the important Apt. 
int—they had ionall t much or often, but occasionaill : 

bane wadelt: Haar sat Tae bes: aise Poe ee HE was only a “ Never-too-late-to-Mend” tailor, but he had read 
But a time came when they were no longer amused, For at last, his Shakespeare, and that’s how it came to pass that his shop- 

whenever a management secured a really good thing, and sometimes, window contained the following notice : —“ Are your trouser 

by pure accident, this did happen, the “ free list ” was suspended, and bottoms fraying out? Bring ’em im here, ‘My soul’s in arms and 


yee 


the Deadhead told to go and hang himself, Then his days of eager for the fray 
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THE MODERN GIRL OF 15, 


Millicent (who has just returned from a Cinderella, to Maudie, aged 15, who has been sitting up for her and Muriel),—“ Poor little Maudie ! 


aren't you quite impatient to come out and see life?” 


Maudie.—“ No, dear, I'd rather wait till you and Muriel have made matches, so as to give you a chance.” 


Narcissus and Echo. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


THE youth Narcissus was very beautiful, and he thought himself 
very beautiful ; but he was more teautiful than he thought himself, 
though he knew it not. He had Joved himself with a wild and all- 
absorbing love, but bis love was not returned. He had lavished his 
wealtb, and the wealth of his affection, upon himself, but himself was 
moody and dissatisfied. He had always looked upon himself asa 
person of considerable importance. He had given way to himself, 
he had flattered himself, he had helped himself, but himself had 
made no return, So a coolness had sprung up between him and 
himself. He began to see the unworthiness of himself, and at last 
be came to almost despise himself. And day by day, and all day 
long, he would the woods and sigh, for this estrangement made 
him feel sad and very lonely. 

The nymph Echo was fair and surpassingly lovely, tender and 
gracious, and very sweet. She was, however, but a woman, and to 
bear herself talk was the delight of her life. The sound of her 
voice was as sweet music in her ears, and her crude but positive 
opinions were to her as the wisdom of the seven wise men, only 
wiser. Yet at times she would yearn for she knew not what. and 
would stray frem her companions, and wander far away through the 
woods talking to herself and singing. 

Now, Love, who is wise and powerful, and occasionally swayed by 
other than malignant motives, cast eyes upon these twain, and, 


taking pity on them, drew them to one another as they paced the 
woods, so that they met and loved each other with a great love, and 
plighted their troth beneath the trees, and were very happy. 

Then Narcissus knew that the self he had loved was aead, so he 
buried it there in the woods for ever. And Echo, as her lover told 
his love, felt that it was sometimes better to listen than to speak ; 
and when Narcissus murmured in her ear, “My love, O love, my 
love!” she almost lost her voice, and could but repeat “O Love, my 
love !” 

And in the after years they would sometimes come to the place 
where Narcissus had buried his dead self, and Echo, for once, bad 
nearly lost her voice; and there, looking upon the flowers that 
spiang from the grave of himaelf and bore his name, he would say : 
“ They are beautiful, very beautiful !” and she would reply : “‘ Very 
beautiful !” For it was noticed that, though Echo loved and always 
agreed with Narcissus, she liked to have the last word, 


A Timely Distraction. 


Mrs. Korkus (at breakfast, todaughter reading morning paper ).— 
“ Laura, did Balfour say anything monet in the Mouse last night ? 

Laura.—“ I fancy so, mamma.” 

Mrs, Korkus.—‘‘Then be sure and point the matter out to papa 
when he comes downstairs, Give him something to rave about, 
then perhaps he’]] not notice that Jack diove a stone through 
the window yesterday, I'll get a fresh pane put in some time to- 
day.” 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGIST.—‘SIR W(LLIAM, WHEN A PARTY HAS PAID A LADY MARKED ATTENTION FOR 


YEARS, THE 
INTENTIONS,” 
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THE COQUETTING PARTY. 


LADY HAS A RIGHT, WHEN THE PARTY ATTAINS A_ POSITION, TO ASK THE PARTY’S 
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MORE THAN KIN AND LESS THAN KIND. 


Miss Sweetlips.—“ You young men are 89 dreadfully extravagant.” 

Young Bounder,—*“ Yes ; but then you know it doesn’t matter to 
me. Whenever I want oof I go to my uncle.” 

His Unele (whom he nas supplanted in Miss Sweetlips’ affeo- 
tions).—* Yes, by jingo! and in future you'll have to go to auother 
sort of uncle,” 


Wafted from the Wings. 


More revolting daughters. I mean, of course, daughters in 
revolt, and would not suggest for the world that these end-of-the- 
century young ladies are by any means unpleasant. Not having 
married one of them, I am necessarily no judge. I am told that if you 
have not been as innocent as Mr. Gilbert's young lady of fifteen (at 
least, a1 innocent as this young person was once), and she discovers it 
after she is your wedded wife, she flings a glove in your face, or 
something heroic of that sort, What makes this more humiliating 
still, is the fact that it is almost sure to be an old glove. Or, perhaps, 
one that has lost ite fellow. I must consult Mr, Bjornsen on this 

pe. He really must publish the “ Etiquette of Face Slapping, 
a ter.” 

I started off with the intention of saying a few words aboat Mrs. 
Lessingham, at the Garrick ; but I seem to have strayed from my 
pa ay mig i ana aener x reason gota penny oe 
-_—. yes, w; “ leming,” the author, is Miss 
Fletcher, and Miss Fletcher is, unier _ another name, the 
authoress of “ne Yellow a & “ - eo yy Aster,” or 

or “ Do-notes,” or some e3, that is it. 

ts Mi Lessingham has, 4 la Mrs. Tanqueray, “kept house” 
with a gentleman, and has entered into a sort of temporary arrange- 
ment with him, similar to those marriages made in Heaven, but 
recognised nowhere else. Mr, Forbes-Robertson—no, Mr. Walter 
Forbes, I mean—loved Mrs, Lessingham with a love that never dies 
—until the next girl comes along. She was married at the time, 
but the husband very inconsiderately refused to divorce her; so, of 
course, he wasn't considered in the matter, We are so enlightened 
nowadays. It would have been quite too conventional for them to 
have denied themselves for the sake of honour or any trifling little 
prejudice of that kind. 

After some time of the bliss that follows the eating of forbidden 
fruit, they find that it is somewhat of the D-ad Sea variety, and 
quarrel and part, Five years go by, and Walter Forbes falls in love 
again —“ the first pure love of a man's life!” &c., &c. Possibly this 
is because his second flame is not married, Otherwise, 1 can't see 
any difference in the ty of the love Forbes distributes with 
imp ity and des But we'll take him at his word, and 
‘believe that it is a different sort of love that he feels for Lad 
Anne Beaton, He is about to marry her, when, lo !—now, you'll 
mever guess, couldn't imagine——Well, what? Why, 
Mrs, a 4, says her husband has been kind 
enough to and she has therefore returned to be made Mrs, Forbes. 
But why this conventionality? Why do these modern women want 

= ary the bonds of slavery at their earliest possible convenience ? 
ve it up. 

Forbes doesn't quite see it; but Lady Anne insists on his marry- 
ing Mrs. Lessingham, and we have an act of good, wholesome, dgwn- 
sight, honest misery. Everybody is unhappy. Mrs. Forbes; the 
mew, misses Forbes, the old. He is changed, she hears him 
tell Lady Anne he loves her still, or sparkling, or somehow, and she 
kills herself. 





At the Garrick the authoress runs with the Hare and hunts with 
the hounds—she moves with the times yet has a regard for the old- 
fashioned. That is to say, we have a story breathing all the new 
spirit which yet ends with the idea that the hero and heroine may 
set up in the old “happy ever afterwards,” business, and trust by 

pt attention, &c., to meet with your kind patronage. Mrs, 
ye om is really an interesting and well-written piece, which 
now and again shows the hand of the novice, but holds your atten- 
tion all the time, Mr, Hare, Mr. Forbes-Robertson, Miss Robins 
and Miss Kate Rorke play splendidly. They all bave delicate parts 
to play, but their finesse avoids all danger. Miss Robins as Mrs 
Forbes—that is, a kind of a sort of a Mrs. Forbes—and as Mrs, 


(More or) Lessingham, acted splendidly. 


I went to the Metropolitan Music Hall the other evening to see 
Miss Nellie Richards’ A Dream of Glory sketch. She is dressed as 
an old lady, who sings to her little grandson Nelson—who grows to 
a man on his way to the Oxford, I suppose—all about what’s going 
to happen. She is a little bit out in one thing, though, for—accord- 
ing to a picture of the future we are allowed to see—she has 
evidently the idea that young Nelson will grow to about 8 feet 
something, which, to my certain knowledge, he doesn't. I have this 
on the very best authority. Dan Leno has some very funny songs, 
and there is a gentleman of the nigger persuasion (music-hall brand) 
who tells us he is singing the worst song that ever was heard. He 
seemed rised that the audience disagreed with him. But then 
Saturday night audiences are very indulgent. Mr. Tom Costello is 
a belflinat teenoriet—I'm not quite educated up to it myself, but 
then my education must have been sadly neglected. Else must I 
have screamed with laughter when he used a piece of paper in place 
of a handkerchief and threw it on the stage, and ejected a mouthful 
of saliva on the floor. Isn't that brilliant? Who can, after this, 
doubt the critics who tell us that Art is now only to be found at the 


halls? I think, thouzh, it must be that Art which, the song tells us, 
is “ so far.” GOSSAMER, 


Something Ooncerning Lodging-house Cats. 

TAKEN as a class this remarkable branch of the feline species has 
never had full justice done to it. 

Calculating horses and reading dogs are not in it with the Lodging- 
house Cat. 

You perhaps thought that ostriches were blessed with very fair 

i ve organs—scrap-iron, picture-nails, and ends of kitchen- 
ers forming but ordinary items in its dietary programme. 

But that is nothing, absolutely nothing, to the average meal of a 
cat I once knew. 

It was plain from the statements of the landlady that it could eat 
when occasion demanded, and, as it happened, occasion seemed to be 
demanding it pretty often. 

Half a loaf, half a pot of jam, and a slice or two of cold beef was 
such a very ordinary meal to that cat that it seems hardly worth 


It was reading Sherlock Doyle put me on the scent of its real 
powers, I lived on the second floor, and there were four floors alto- 
gether, Unless that cat had a distinct and special partiality for my 
particular style of living. the brilliant thought occurred to me that 
the other floors might be visited in a similar manner. 

It was in its way a marvellous deduction. So I went on a voyage 
of discovery to the four floors ani made the following list, which 
represents one day's menu of that remarkable animal. 

Ist floor.—Half box sardines, }-lb. biscuits and some cheese. 

2nd floor.—Quarter loaf of bread, sugar tongs, some almonds and 
raisins, and quarter bottle of brandy. 

3rd floor.—Half loaf, one silver spoon, }-lb, sugar, and some un- 
ground coffee. 

4th floor.—Tin of condensed milk, some corned beef, half a tin of 
curry, and some pickles. 

To obtain these things the animal had been obliged to open two 
doors, unlock several cupboards, and in one instance open the 
window-sash from outside, and close it again on its return. And 
yet that cat would have the cheek, after a meal like that, to sit for 
about half-an-hour and stare at me while I ate a humble chop and 
potatoes, putting on meanwhile an air ef absolute destitution. It 
ssa arg that cat, 

missed a copy of the Newcastle Programme, and fancy it 
must have tried to sualion it. 


Literary Note. 

THE comparative status betweeu Shakespeare and Dickens among 
English authors of eminence, may be illustrated by noticing the 
superior comprehensiveness of the former, one of his characters being 
equal to two of his successor’s, To take an instance at random, 
“ Mark Antony” is in himself clearly equivalent to Mark Tapley 
an’ Tony Veller, 
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Fun’s Favourites.—2. Miss Ada Rehan in “Twelfth Night.” 


AMERICAN cousin—you ‘ave done’ ‘us 
quite proud, 
You came, and we saw, and you con- 
quered us all ; 
Scarce had we beheld you ere we had 
allowe?, 
And guessed that completely you held 
us in thrall. 
We've had of fair Violas hundreds or 
more, 
But, ah! when you fcame, ani we 
listened to you, 
We learned bow abundant is Art's 
golden store— 
We met with a Viola, charming as new. 


A sweet tender Viola, loving and kind, 
So brave in her love, and yet never 
too bold ; 
Sure every maid to love-sickness inclined 
Has wept for her passion so deep and 
untold. 
And such a Cesario, bres zy and fair ! 
What wonder Olivia, forgetting her 
pride, 
Should melt at your pleading, relent to 
your prayer, 
And give to the page what his lord 
she denied ! 


And then the amazement, the tender 


concern, 
The world of sweet pity for her whose 
poor heart, 
Like your, without hope, for love’s solace 
must yearn, 
FUN vows by his bells ‘twas a triumph 
of art. 
How graceful the dicticn, how subtle as 
s.rong, 
The passionate striving of heart and 
of brain ! 
What wonder our plaudits were hearty 
and long ! 
What wonder we called you again and 
again | 
Could he who first gave us the tender old 
tale, 
Revisit this orb, hear the work of his 
brain, 
Sure e’en in the spirit some pride would 
prevail, 
That life, though so fleeting, was not all 
in vain ; 


That art was still long and fame more 
than a breath, 
thet oe speeds in a flight swift and 
ar, 
That work nobly done has no master in 
Death, 
That over two Continents shines ONE 
FAIR STAR. 


What though ’twixt the nations roll seas 
vast and wide, 
Columbia still to our hearts must be 
near ; 
For wkat can the mother and daughter 
divide ? 
Besides, the great Master, whom you all 
revere, 
Sleeps bere on this side the long sleep of 
the just, 
> you, gentle Ada, are with us to- 
ay, 
To teach us that though his remains be 
but dust, 
The works of our Shakespeare will 
blossom for aye ! 








HUN. 
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"(Drawn from* Life.) 























Lady Loraine’s Thursdays. 


IV, 


Scexe—The Pill Box in Clarges Street,as before.—Discorered— 
Indy Loraine, Mrs. Carlyon, Mr. Silvertongue, Q.C., M.P. 
Colonel Belvedere, The Vogue, and the Jackal. 

Lady Loraine,— But 1 fancy that the dramatists are poaching on 
your preserves, 

Mr. Silvertongue.—They gen2rally accuse each other of poaching 
on each other's. 

Lady Loraine.—1 mean that once upon a time we used to witness 
dramas in the Divorce Court, but now-a-days our theatres abound 
with matrimonial and unmatrimonial complications, 

The Vogue.—The drama is fulfilling its mission. 

The Jackal,— Quite so, 

Mrs. Carlyon.—Which is—— 

F The Jackal,—Hush! Brind is going to teach us the mission of the 
rama, 

Colonel Belvedere.—Wish he'd teach some folks how to behave. 

The Jackal (aside).—Don't like that man. 

The Vogue.—The mission of the drama is to set everything and 
every body right. 

Colonel Belvedere (to Mrs. Carlyon).—The diama didn’t set him, 
then. 

Mr, Silrertongue.—Well, you know, the tendency of modern legis- 
lation has been to make much of woman. 

Cotonel Belvedere,—Can’'t make too much—of a good thing, 

Mr. Silvertongue.—And having, with Property Acts and other 
Acts 

Mrs, Carlyon,—Of kindness, 

Mr, Silvertongue.—Set right the ways of married women, a con- 
siderable section think it should turn its attention to the unmarried 
Ones, 

The + or the drama is giving it object lessons. 

Mr. Silvertonque.—And a few objects, 

the Vogue.—The old creeds are giving place to new. 

Mr, Silvertonqgue.—Well, the new are trying to crowd out the old— 
the old ethics—— 

The Vogue,—Are out of harmony with the prevailing note, 

Mr, Silvertongue,—The old distinctions between mum and tuum, 
truth and falsehood, honour and dishonour, obscured by casuists, 
sophists, and quacks, The teaching of the books we read, and the 
— we see, is that what our fathers and mothers deemed holy is 
arcical, and what they scorned is— 

The Jachal.— Precious ! 

Mr, Silvertongue.—So it is—precious humbug. 

The Vogue.— Nevertheless, the mind of our generation will never 
rest until it has ascertained the position of man’s lady friend, and 
assigned it to her. 

Belvedere.—Has the generation got a mind ? 


(To be continued.) 


Our Mutual Aid Oorner. 


QUESTIONS, 


(1506793. |—Ractnec Costume.—I have dyed my dress blue, atl 
whenever I happen to be caught in a shower of rain I find the colour 
runs, Can I stopit? If not, will anyone please advise me what to 
do ?—Hovuse wire. 

(1506794. |—Wuat To Sow.—I have bought myself a nice little 
house with a nice little garden, and, having nobody to advise me, 
should be glad if one of our Mutual would kindly tell me what 1 
ought to sow /—LitTLe OLD MAID, 

(1506795.)- Ear ror Music.—Can anyone recommend an easy 
method of learning to play the piano? I have an unnsually good 
ear for music, and yet | cannot learn to play and sing. What is the 
cause of this ’— BEETHOVEN. 

[1506796.)—LarGe Htap.— My son has such an unnaturally 
large development of skull tbat | cannot get a het to fit him, and no 
doctor bas been able to diagnose his complaint, One fancies it is 
water on the brain. another considers it an abnormal bone forma- 
tion accompanied by a total absence of train, whilst a third believes 
it is all brain and denotes the presence of intellect. Can anyone, 
aware of a similar case. give me any satisfaction YOUNG FATHER. 

(1506797. )}—SranDING Fow..— What is the best thing to do with 
a hen that will not sit?— FARMER, 

ANSWERS. 
[1506793.)—Racina Costumg.—No; you cannot stop it. The 
only thing you can do is to run yourself, and as it is evidently not a 


“fast colour you will doubtless be able to keep pace with it.— 
ATHLETE. 
(1506794.|—Wnat TO SEW.—Double stocks and _ bachelors’ 
buttons —ELIGIBLE SUITOR. 
[1506795.)—Ear ror Music.—The easiest way is to get someong 


; 





FUN. 
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to put a handle on it for you. You may have a good ear for music, 
but you should not try to play and sing with vour ear; it is very 
injurious, What you want is a good hand and a good mouth, So 
long as you have these it does not matter if you have no ear at all, 
— PROFESSIONAL, 

[1506796.|—LarGe Hzap.—Tie knots in the corners of your 
handkerctief and let bim wear that till you find a hat to fit him, 
The fact that the doctors cannot understand his case is a good sign ; 
it must be something very simple. If it is water on the brain, he 
will, of course, be fit for nothing but a temperance lecturer ; but if 
he has no brain, he has probably a very successful career before 
him ; if it is intellect, bowever, do not despair; it will be a great 
obstacle to his getting on in the world. But he may die young.— 
OLD FATHER. 

[1506797.]—STANDING FowL.—Let it lay. —PHILOSOPHER. 


SpecIAL Note.—We have received numerous complaints from 
tradespeople and professional men ail over the kingdom, urging us to 
discontinue this “Corner,” on the ground that persons who would 
otherwise go to them for assistance, &c., and pay for it, get better 
assistance, &c., in our “ Corner” for nothing. They say that this is 
the cause of the present depression in trade, and as we object 
to “corners” in everything, and cannot conscientiously continue 
to interfere with the business of the country in this way, we have 
reluctantly decided to discontinue our own “ Corner” from this time 
forth.—Ep, Fun. 


Sold ! 


lst Ne'er-do- Well.—“* Why does yer pull that horful mug, Bill ?” 

2nd Ditto.—“ This is why I pulls a mug, an’ so would you hif yer 
wos similar sittywate1. Charitable ’Sociation gives one hof my kids 
a pair hof boots. Well, to-night I gets jorin’ away to the missus, an’ 
picks hup a poker to sort the fire. Then (the kiddy bein’ in bed) [ 
tiddles away with the poker hin the direkshin hof the boots, an’, 
without lettin the ole ’ooman see nothink, quietly draws the things 
hover, an’ sticks ’em hin my pockets, Then [ makes some ’scoose or 
other, an’ bolts horf like mad to the pornbroker’s, just as ’e wos 
a’closin. I chucks the boots hon the counter. ‘ Wot’s these ’ere ?’ 
says huncle. Crickey! would yer believe it ; [ ’ad pokered hup the 
wrong pair; old ’uns! Strike me, but I was thirsty, an’ pended 
hon adrink! Hif you was as mis’fort’nate, it would make yer pull 


9 


a mug as well, old chap ! 
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No, 14.—\frg, Srrvanus DauncgEy, Comedy/Theatre, 


Is own brother to Henry Arthur, and; has himself;‘experienced 
the play-writer's fever in a milder form. 
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WHY DON’T YOUNG "MEN MARRY ? 
Our Artist interviews some of his bachelor’friends on this moot point. 
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(1) Because, briefly, the only girl I ever cared for did not care for me——(2) Because I am ane of oe ie pro yoo sand, depead 
upon it, “ Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures” were founded on facts——{8) Begause | never cou pen =) nhg Pp os ap he 
always dreaded an answer in the negative——(4) Because what is barely spfficient for one a — , bend pay ow eer an(0) Bo 
cause I am jolly happy as I am, and not at all anxious to try any experim ts.——(6) Because —- Pavel a ya —— 
perfection, keeps my linen in perfect order (no sbirt buttons missing), an@ who never answers me bac ve 


(Zo be continued and conelw in our next number.) 
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“The Choicest Product ofr Scotland.” 
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NOT DISGUISED IN 


LIQUOR. 


“ Why has your friend Tomkins come without any disguise ?” 
“ He hasn’t—for he has come sober.” 


The Laws of England. 
By A LAYMAN WHO DOESN'T UNDERSTAND THEM. 


III. 


IT is now almost time I told you something of Equity, especially 
as I know, if possible, less about it than Law. 

Two heads are better than one. Equity jurisdiction is divided 
into three—exclusive, concurrent, and auxiliary. The exciusive em- 
braces rights ignored by common law, and persons under disability, 
such as lunatics and infants. It doesn’t pride itself on embracing 
lunatics, but when the infants are of the feminine gender, about 
nineteen years of age, pretty and nice—well, its Equity is to be 
envied. The concurrent jarisdiction of Equity is principally in 
matters of account mistake, fraud, and accident. Therefore since it 
applies to anybody or anything of account, since everybody makes 
mistakes, or is a mistake, and a vast proportion of humanity are 
frauds, it will be seen that Equity’s sphere of usefulness is pretty 
wide, If Carlyle’s mostly fools dictum be accepted—and he was no 
exception to his own rule—the Lord ‘Chancellor. as the nomioa! 
custodian of idiots, must have his hands pretty full. Equity is also 
Supposed to deal with partnerships and spedific performances, but 
these are not to be understood as including matrimonial causes and 
promises to marry. 

The auxiliary jurisdiction used to monopolise discovery, but the 
power to obtain discovery is now exercised by the Queen's Bench 
Courts. The discovery of fresh planets, dead bolies, and mare's 
nests, is outside its province. It ha: also auxiliary powers in con- 
nection with the perpetuation of testimony (so that in this respect 
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our advertising columns may be said to be as equitable as advan- 
tageous). 

Examination de bene case also falls within its auxiliary powers, 
as well as in cases arising in the N.W. and others, as the 8.E, 
district. Having regard to the duration of Jaw suits, provision has 
been made for the examination before the trial of witnesses of ad- 
vanced age whose testimony is likely to be useful, This is a wise 
provision, as frequently your Chancery action survives your youngest 


witnesses. 
The Coquette ! 


ONLY a girl with her golden hair, 

And her beauteous face, and her presence fair ; 
Only a flirt with her winsome ways, 

Making the most of her youthfal days ; 
Laugbing with heedless, glad delight’ 

At the ride at morn, or the ball at night ; 

The waywar! smile and the blushing cheek, 
More winsome than word of mine can speak. 
Only a true word spoken in jest, 

An arrow shot with her girlish zest, 

Meaning’ Oh, nothing! Not what she said, 
Some folly that entered her fairy head, 

A touch of the hand by the ball-room door —— 
She's done it a hundred times before ; 

A whispered word that is said by chance, 
Meaning no more tban her careless ylance ; 
The ways of a lover in fact, and yet 

The world but knows her—A Gay Coquette! 
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Involuntary Oonjuring. 
THE tricks that come under the above heading are far 
more astounding in their results than the orthodox per- 
formances of the professional entertainer. But while, in a 
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A STORY. 


“THE WANDERINGS OF A LATCH-KEY; or, PROVED TO THE HILT,” 


(Illustrated with a few scratches.) 





the case of the latter, the audience experience a pleasurable 
surprise and the performer is gratified, only a feeling of 
exasperation is aroused in the breast of a performer at the 
result of a feat of “Involuntary Conjuring.” A 
illustration of our subject may be found in 

THE DISAPPEARING COLLAR-STUD. 

This charming little feat is performed during the act of 
dressing for a dance, and on an occasion when you happen 
to be terribly pressed in the matter of time. You have 
a collar-stud and three shirt-front studs, the latter — 
showy and of intrinsic value, the former wholly utili- 
tarian. It would be a nuisance just then to mislay any 
of them; but the loss of the collar-stud would be a source 
of unadulterated tribulation. Accordingly, when you have 
for the most part “tittivated” yourself, and are rapidly 
getting into a splendid social condition (as regards appear- 
ance), that darned little collar-stud, which hai been very 
carefully placed on a table a short time ago, is nowhere 
visible, 

At first you are only a little bit surprised, and say 
mildly, “ Now I wonder where on earth it’s got to!” but 
this temperate remark is quickly superseded by a much 
more emphatic “ Hang it, | know it was al! right on that 
table.” A big, bad “D”" follows, and then you make a 





S6te F doov ats am On ages 





Slate oF door af Sam on Tucsday. 











rapid and angry search for it. (NotTe.—It was open 


cousitzy on that table, no place where a stud could tall Our front door has been repainted ; the painters put on the final coat of varnish 


into, and nothing that it could get mixed up with.) As 
the result of this is still ni?, you begin to get disgracefully 
emphatic in your denunciation of collar-studs in general 
—of this littie beast of a one in particular—and also of 
the state of Society that necessitates their use at all, You 
then drop down on all-fours (creasing your trousers and 


yesterday and left the building at 6 o’clock, My husband left the house at the 
same time, to attend, so he said, a temperance meeting; I had gone to bed and 
was asleep when he returned, He let himself in with bis latch-key. 

This morning he looks extremely unwell, is very irritable, ate very little break- 
fast, but drank tea copiously ; I had my suspicions, which were painfully confirmed 
when, on examining the front door to see if the varnish was dry, I saw certain 


linen), and make a <eliberate and savage hunt with a sort ball tale: eeache. 


of deadly calmness, but wuttering awfully the while, 
During this search, you receive a smart blow on the head 
from a sharp corner of the table or chest of drawers (I 
pass over what you say now, ordinary type could not 
stand the strain), and a few seconds afterwards severely bark 
your shins, By tbe time you are once more erect, the nobility 
of manhood is no longer in you, and the milk of human kindness 
has all evaporated from your nature. Hot and furious, you feel 
dangerously vindictive towards everybody and everything (how you 
pant to have something to vent your rage on !), It isasplendid and 
unique trick that you have done; and I may say that the stud is 
never seen again, or, at least, you never see it again, You manage, 
after some bad skin wounds, to get yourself pinned up. (Oh! gentle 
reader, have you ever experienced the varied joys of this delightful 
“make-believe " fora button ora stud? I hope not.) If you are 
quite exceptionally fortunate, the fastening may—it possibly may 
just hold together—for part of the evening. You are obliged to 
indulge in frequent but furtive manipulation of your throat, and 
daring the whole time are in misery. at do you care about the 
lance, however attractive it is, with these (literally) pressing claims 
on your attention? No! like Gallio of old, you “care for none of 
these things,” and so, at the earliest moment, you creep home 
miserably, and free yourself from the hateful pressure, 


Orpheus and Eurydice. 


Lona, long ago, when music was in its infancy, and Popular Con- 
certs were even more unpopular than they are at present, there lived 
a prebistonic Paderewski, whose name was Orpheus. He didn't play 
the piano, because that instrument was not invented, but he played 
the lyre, and he played it well; and people would exclaim, in their 
kindly classic way: “ What a magnificent performer, and what a 
lyre!" He was also a capable composer, for the airs that he played 
and gave himself were out of his own head, and he had a beautiful 
head of airs. No sooner did he “ come out” than he “ caught on,” 
and was much “run after.” Ladies especially took to him, for he 
was very taking—particularly “at the doors.” He therefore got no 
end of engagements, for he was extremely engaging. 

Now, besides being engaged to perform, he was engaged to be 
married to a beautiful nymph named Eurydice, who, attracted by 
his personal appearance, and in spite of her hatred of music in 
general, and the lyre in particular, had followed him from place to 
place, and sat out the longest of his recitals without in any way be- 
traying the agony she suffered. At length their marriage took pl 
in the presence of the High Priest of Apollo and a temple full o 
weeping and disconsolate females of all ages. The breakfast w: 


N.B.—There is a lamp-post exactly opposite the door, so the scratches cannot 
be accounted for by the darkness of night. 


fashionably attended, and very reoherché. In fact the whole affair 
went off very well, But—— 


‘“* My dear Orpheus,” murmured the blushing bride as her husband 
came down ready to start for the honeymoon, with his lyre under his 
arm, “need you take that dreadful—I mean beautiful instrument 
with you? You will have no engagements while we are away.” 
“My darling,” was the reply, “you forget I have to practise! ’’ 
Kurydice shuddered ; she had forgotten. As they drove to the station 
she plucked up courage to ask him if he practised much. “ No,” 
“— the awful answer, “Seldom more than twelve hours 
a day.” 


What a honeymoon was theirs! ‘Far from the madding crowd ” 
Orpheus practised and Eurydice suffered. Wearily the honeymoon 
waxed and waned, “ linked sweetness long drawn out,” but at last 
it was over, and the musician and his wife returned to civilisation ; 
he to fulfil his many engagements, she to die of a complaint that 
puzzled the physicians, but was curently reported to have been 
brought about by snake hites. At length the end came, and the 
broken-hearted Orpheus was told that his bride was dead and gone 
to——they called it Hades in those simple classic times, 


Now Orpheus was not without influence in high places, and so was 
enabled to get an “ order” (the ‘' free list” was not then suspended) 
to visit the nether world; so one afternoon, while the again happy 
and light-hearted Eurydice was playing at ball with her host and 
hostess, the well-known tones cf that awful lyre burst upon her ears. 
Rushing to Pluto she exclaimed, “Oh, he is coming, I know he is. 
Don't let him take me away.” And Pluto told her to be at ease, At 
that moment Orpbeus came in sight playing, and, what was more, 
refused to leave off or go away unless Eurydice were returned to 
him. But Pluto was equal to the occasion. ‘Take her,” said he, 
“but if you look back as you return, she is lost to you for ever.” 
Slowly Orpheus walked forth, playing as he went, and slowly 
Eurydice followed, They neared the top, one step more and the 
earth would be reached! when a voice exclaimed: “ Get yer ‘air 
cut!” Orpheus turned, and Kurydice returned, and all was over. 


Not long afterwards, at a big concert in the St. James's Hall, Thrace 
the celebrated musician received a tremendous ovation ; the females 
among his audience, after recalling bim three times, rushed the 
platform and tore him to pieces in their misguided enthusiasm. Of 
course he went to Hades, but although they are not rery particular, 
they allow no one to play the lyre there / 
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— _WHY DON’T YOUNG MEN MARRY ? 
Our Artist interviews some of his bachelor friends on this moot point (continued). 
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Beca charming.——(2) Because I have heard so man stories about 

t cular girl to be your wife when all are equally lovely and 
PR ny ey whey be eo ie toga oe win pet vs — oe and stay for years; how they shatter trusting hearts and break u happy homes by thels | inte by pm Dy y oe 
(tecause I am a ‘odabat-Rater ; was engaged once, broke it off ; would not —_ “ ere ne dys of ee eA yf ry 4 0 FEW ie we Secsten 7 OC iear tellah, it would 
ie one of four sisters who always went epout pauetner in © See) i ot + ang Aa me only eight ; and two chargers, leaving me only two; now, would life 


i i ; eis hunters 
2 giving up my four-in-hand, selling at foer polo ponies, Jeaving me oply six ; #2 ’ ‘ ' : one beautifal wealth 
arable allel es adverse circumstances 7/——(6) Because my dear Thamum (ip whose ban . ar liew) Tas" ween any enough, y 


<0Db, and of # sufficiently ancient and aristocratic lineage for her own Wear Pieddy boy. 
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What we Have to Put 





“Any more Of what?” asked the 
eB 


- more of your cheek !” said 
the 

“ You og the Contributor. y, 
“ You want to yy 
subject ;” then he scuttled. i 





hear no more upan the 





All the 
Difference. 


It was at Covent 

’ Garden, on the occa- 

sion of the last fancy 

dress ball. Mr. 

Coutts-Crompton and 

Mr. Crompton-Coxtts, 

both teachers of danc- 

ing, were talking with 
each — 

Presently a y 
fellow, with a ~~ pe 
his arm, came up and 
shook bands with Mr. 
Coutts-Crompton. He 
was one of Mr, Coutts- 
Crompton’s pupils, 

A moment later 
another young fellow, 
with another girl on 
his arm, came up and 
shook hands with Mr, 
Crompton-Coutta. He 
was one of Mr, 
Crompton - Coutta’s 
pupils, 

Introductions hav- 
ing taken place all 
round, the first young 
fellow said to his pro- 
fessor, Mr. Coutts- 
Crompton : 

\ “By-the-way, 
Crompton, I sent a 
man to you to-day— 
a pupil—did he turn 
up ?” 

“No,” said Cromp- 
ton. 

“No! I gave him 
your name and he—” 

“What is your 
name?” asked the 
other Professor, Mr. 
Coutts,“ I didn’t quite 


When you take your wife and mother to the theatre, and the Sisters Hystep (whom you knew in the days 
when Plancus was Consul) give you the wink in the sweet old way, 


Sage Advice. 


THEY are trying to make it law in America that a man who has 
means must — his means to rational living—rational eating, 
and clothing, drinking. The idea has its beginning with Mr. 
Russell Sage, who is a millionaire of the United States. He isa 
miser, and they say that he lives on apples seven a penny, drinks 
cocoa-nut milk, and has nothing better than cocoa-nut matting for 
his drawing-room floor. They don’t mind this so much, but what 
they do object to is his out-door dress which meets the eye ; and it is 
always meeting the eye, they say, for he's always out 0’ doors to save 
the furniture indoors ; and Le walks the streets barefooted, “ Rags,’ 
says an American pressman, “are all right. They're often the 
badge of bonourable poverty. Hand-me-downs, fire-sale garments 
and blue jeans areasll right. If Mr, Sage,” goes on the American 
journal, “ wore anything so fashionable as these we should not have 
a word to say. But he doesn’t.” 

They say bis waistcoats are made of brown and his trousers 
are genny. funny stuff for “ ” collars are paper, 
and the only tie which has graced, or his neck for years 
is a yellow cigar-ribbon, They say Mr. Russell Sage causes depression 


wherever he goes. 
Fon ¢ such @ man would breed distemper in cattle. 
are going to give Mr. Sage a “ dressing” of their 







And 
own 


The Dulwich Girl is Almost Improper. 


The Greenwich Angel,—* After all, my dear, it's a terrible thing 
fora woman to reflect that she gets every day. Men don’ 
—— an added attraction in a woman, do they ?” 

wich Girl.—“ No, But, at the same time, many men thi 
& woman is all the sweeter for being ‘ kept.’” 
The Greenwich Angel,—“ My dear !1 1111?" 








“ Graham.” 
“And your friend’s?”” 


“ Barnsby.” 

“I thought so,” said Coutts ; “ Mr. Barnsby came to me,” 

“In mistake,” said Crompton’s pupil. 

“ As the better man,” said Coutts’s pupil. 

“ The names are so similar,’ put in one of the girls. 

“ But there the similarity ends,” said Crompton’s pupil, who stuck 
up for his professor. “ Mr. Crompton-Coutts is a dancing-master, 
it is true, but, Professor Coutts-Crompton is a master of dancing.” 

And then the band began to play. 


When Similes are Out of Joint. 


AS strong as a horse.—When it’s » .ab-hemse, 

As weak as a cat.— When it’s playing With a mouse. 
- neat as a pin,—When it’s in Searf of a fop, or a book- 

er, 

As poor as a rat.—When your dog eats a hole in the rat’s poison, 
and the rat eats a hole in your dog. 

As rough as a bear,—When it's asleep, 

As free as air.— When it's foggy. 

As relentless as time,—When you can pop your watch. 

As uncertain as weather.— When it rains. 

As soft as a mole.—When it’s on a lady’s back and she shows it i 
evening dress—then it’s hard (for the lady). 

As thin asa rail,— When it surrounds a prison. 

As gray as a badger.—When it’s a young ‘un. 

As hard as a stone.—When it’s a stone of flour. 

As stiff as a poker.—When it’s red-hot. 

As sharp as a needle.—When it’s Cleopatra's. 

As yellow as saffron.— When it’s a hill—Saffron Hill, 


A counter (jumper’s) irritant—The lady who samples and nf 


buys, 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


“ On, Marguerite, I really do adore you,” sang Letty Lind, and 
as a strictly proper young lady, she spoke the whole truth. We all did 
adore Marguerite, of Monte Carlo, whose alias was Lind. What a 
wonderfully-popular song it was, Although, it might have been 
calf love, we were all “ Moroceo Bound.” This leads me—by some 
mental process you will not being mere laymen—to the 
first night at the Lyceum. For t is the English of 
Marguerite ; and “On, Margaret, I really do adore you,” was the 
cry of every man pitite at the on the first night. 

t, on that occasion, you will by this time have heard, was 
Ellen Terry. See? [ told you I should find my way out if you only 
had patience. 

The devil had his due, too. Neither he nor Margaret could sperk 
for hours after their first appearance. When I say hours, I mean 
several seconds. And both were des-Irving their Terry-tic recep- 
tions, Iam very sorry; not about the receptions, but the pun, of 
course. 

But it was really a great night. What? You have heard all about 
it? What is that to do with me? I am paid to fill this column, 
and I'm going to fill it at all cost. 

Seriously, it made one’s pulses throb, the shout of welcome which 
went up when ocr premier actor and actress entered, and could not 
speak, but only bow and smile and mutely show their thanks. 
Then the smile flickered, and it seemed with both of them that tears 
would be the relief of their pent-up feelings; but then they bowed 
and smiled again. It made one feel real good to be among that 
hearty English throng. Mr. Terriss, too, had a right royal welcome. 

The play went splendidly. Mr. Irving never acted more devilishly 
in his life ; and when [ say devilishly I mean Mephisofelian-like, of 
course, And he was so distinct, too. Why, you could hear every 
word he said. And there wasno American accent. And then, Miss 
Terry. Never has she been more divine, more pathetic, more lovable. 
We all cried badly when she died and the angels carried her off—or 
would have done if the stage ropes had been strong enough. Mr. 
Terriss played Faust like an Adelphi hero, and didn’t give his voice 
a rest all the while. He has got good lungs. Miss Victor, a new- 
comer to the Lyceum, might have said Veni, vidi, rici, which—for a 
Victor—would not have been inappropriate, would it? There was 
yet another who gaveseveral Phillips to the performance, and hername 
is Kate. She had but little to do, but did that little wetl. Then, Mr. 
Julius’s Knight’s Valentine must not be passed over. We were 
delighted with his death. That is to say, with his method of dying. 
He died like an angel—he cursed considerably, but still ; who knows 
what we might do ourselves under the same circumstances ? 

The Brocken Scene is too splendidly horrible for words. True, 
you could see the strings a-working when the bats and ghosts and 
things flew about ; bat, then, one can’t expect strings to have that 
art which conceals art. The scene was a triumph. So was the 
exterior of Nuremburg Cathedral—even though the dear old church 
did have a spasm and a bad rent in its side. Perhaps it hadn't 
recovered from its trip across the Atlantic. But, not being an Irish 
landlord, it soon gathered in its rent and looked as solid as the Bank 
of England. No, this is an injustice, if the Investor's Review is to 
be believed ; I should say, as solid as Nelson’s monument is up to 
the present, And I do hope that the anarchists will not spoil th 
comparison for me, 

Yes, it really was a very great night. 





I LEARN that Mrs. Langtry'’s dresses have been engaged to play 
the principal part in Mr. Buchanan's new play at the Opera Comique. 
Mrs, Langtry herself has been engaged to support them. 





THE second edition of Don Juan at the Gaiety is good goods. I'm 
sorry I made that remark about the Gaiety of nations the week 
before last, because it does spoil a joke to repeat it, doesn't it? I'm 
sure you will agree with me, and so I won’t make it. I will only go 
so far as to say that the nation’s Gaiety will not be eclipsed while 
George Edwardes has the management of the theatrical meteoro- 
logical office. There, I said I would not do it; and I haven't. 
Nothing can move me from my purpose when t put my foot down. 
That is one of my many good points. It isn’t a very large foot 
either, Still, it is a good deal larger than Miss Topsy Sinden's, who 
is one of the youug ladies I want to pat on the back, and to whom 
I would like to pay my humble respects. For shedances like a fairy, 
and, from the days of my innocent childhood, I always loved fairies. 
Then there is Miss Millie Hylton. Never have we had a more delight- 
ful “principal boy.” She has a charming voice, a manner most 
refined, yet sprightly withal, and she is blessea with a very attrac- 
tive face and . Then she is a true artist, When any oppor- 
tunity occurs for her to be serious and sympathetic, she seizes it, 
where a mere man would only “guy” it, because, forsooth, it is bur- 
lesque. Just as though a well-drawn contrast of this kind does no 
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make the fun funnier. 
Loo” an exceedi 


if 
iiiee Hylton, my homage is sincere. The pleasure we delight i 


every 
and Miss Lillie Belmore are—need it be said?—flawless. The two 
ladies who play the chief petticoat parts are—and I am sorry to have 
to say it—not quite up to Gaiety form, By “form,” I do not mean 
this respect, [ make no complaint, And there was Miss 
pe Seba 8 bese ion part Sn gale Wiineion, boob 
4 a thinki 
young lady plays part oy wre 


One 
and 
dances with such life, as ome of eS th t 
soon to be given a chance of paling ee oy 
Juan will give you an hour or two's jollity. Gossa MER. 
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CANOEDLING, 


She.—* What lock do like best, Jack !” 3 
He,—*“ One I haven't through yet, bat want te, 
She.—*“ Which lock’s that.” 

He =“ Wedlock.” 
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Ronald.—“ Bai Jove! She CAN drive.” 
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REFLECTIONS AT GOLF. 
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Wy? 


Algernon (sadly).—“ Ah, yes, If I had known she could drive like that, I shouldn't have been in such a hurry to propose.” 


All for Her; or, Peace at 
Any Price. 


THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
SWEET lady, hail! I beg to state 
a 
ly 


Y te foolish 
eptionally rteasse 


Ex 

To have such cavaliers, 

Ob! calm hte f little fears ! 
Such dainty doubt is over-nice, 

And ill becomes your tender years, 
When we're for Peace at any price. 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 


My colleague doth but under-rate 
Our worthiness to break our spears 
That you be held immaculate. 
(His modesty in this ap 
What though wild War her crest omy ! 
What thongh, perchance, ber calls entice ! 
Pray, heed her not, but close your ears, 
As we're for Peace at any price, 





THE KING oF ITALY, 

Hail, lady, hail! The triple Fate 

That through the world your fortune steers 
Is wonderfully up-to-date. 

One weaves the thread, one holds the 

shears, 

And one looks on through blinding tears, 
And, overtaxed, thinks war a vice, 

But tries to swagger with his peers, 
And pays for Peace a fancy price. 

Envoy 
(All together). 

So, lady, hail! The time, it nears, 

When war, in spite of our advice, 
Will break its bounds; then calm your fears, 
We'll keep vou safe at any price. 

PEACE. 

Ah, gentlemen, I cannot say, 

In fitting words, the debt I owe 
To who'arm you for the fray, 

et at my shrine come bending low, 

Your protestations glibly flow, 

You my empire to increase ! 


My champions, yeu long, I know, 
For Peace’s sake to break the peace. 


You come in battle’s stern array, 
Your banners wave, your trumpets blow ; 
You come to heal and not to slay, 
To build and not to overthrow ; 
Your war-cry is a simple “ Bo!” 
It quite deceives the world—of geese. 
But I’m no goose ; you long, I know, 
For Peace’s sake to break the peace, 


Yes, gentlemen, I’ve watched you play 
At peaceful strife ; I’ve seen the show ; 
I know the price you’ve had to pay ; 
All, all for love of me? I glow 
At thought of it—but is it so? 
The time will come when play must cease, 
And then—well then you'll long, I know, 
For Peace’s sake to break the peace, 


ENVOY. 
Ah, but my empire still will grow, 
The people’s will, no king’s caprice, 
Will be its base, then none shall go 
In Peace’s name to break the peace, 


Thanks. 


Our thanks are due to the generous subscriber who yesterday 


sent us moot packed in a box like a conjuring trick, but we 


were all broken because of the 
they were packed, After we had picked out the shells 


and sawdust with the point of one of our rejected jokes, the utility 


trick 








of those eggs as edibles was materially impaired, 
Binks,—“ What | smiling and in mourning, old chap? Rich and 


ne regret to sa y 
“ Yes.” ’ way in whic 
“ Hab |” Jinks, “And was that the MS, of a play hang-. 
ing out of his pocket ?” 
“ No doubt, 
“]T wonder he’s not afraid of ba it stolen.” 
“ No fear of that in the Strand, old boy, He's known about he®, benevolent aunt?” 


and so’s his work.” 


Twinks,—“ No ; indigent and interfering mother-in-law !” 
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ALL FOR HER, : | 
SWORDBELTS 1” 








PAX,—“WELCOME, GENTLEMEN. WON'T YO RELIEVE YOURSELVES OF YouR 
MADAM, BOT WE WOULD RATHER RETAIN THEM —IN YOUR BEHALF !” 


THE KAISER.—*“ THANKS, 
V 
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FUN. 


SHOWING HOW EVERYTHING MAY COME IN HANDY. 





(1) He naappoeti 
Tai ac tieemeateel ‘front 
(4) That 


that sandwich as his best friend. Kept it undera glass case.——(6) And every night 


nger, and he was a hungered.——(2) 
h rattled on the floor——(8) Hurling it through the | 
T was not fevengeful, It procured him £50 under The Employers ility Act, and he took it home, w 


to cut the baby’s teeth on,———(5) And inasmuch as he gave up portering, and went in for punting in options with his an Beg multiplied it 
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2) Approaching a buffet he seized a sandwich. He essayed to bite it 


h the window, it caught a passing pore in the eye.—— 
ere it came in handy 


t taken to his 


exceedingly. He came to : 
bedroom, "So that one night when the burglar broke in the oi-devant porter seized the deadliest weapon at hand—that railway-bar sandwich— 


and struck the catiff prone therewith. 
at Home.and Abroad discussion.—Ed, PUN.) 


Lady Loraine’s Thursdays. 
v. 


ScenE—The Pill Bow, as before.—Discovered—Lady Loraine, Miss 
Schwob, The Vogue, Colonel Belvedere, and the Jackal. 

The Vogue.—How d'yon like the “ Yellow Book,” Colonel ? 

The Colonel.—Haven't seen it. 

Miss Schrweb.—Guess you can't expect a “Yellow Book” to 
be Re(a)d, 

The Vogue.—Really? Why—er—everybody’s expected to read it. 

The Colonel.—By whom ? 

The Vogue.—Well, I suppose by the people who are doing it, 

The Colonel.—What are its features? 

The Jachal.—It’s five shillings. 

Lady Loraine.—Yes; 1 ht it the other day. 

The Vegue.—And it’s worth it. 

Lady ine.—The gre d is—yes. Look, (Produces a book, 
with portrait of a lad gentleman, who have evidently been 


having “larke” at the “ Dress” Ball. 
The Vogue.—That skit on the modefn interviewer, by Henry 
James, isn’t half bad, there's a little too much of it. 


Loraine.—Jast 60. But what does he mean by “passe 
encore?” Never mind, some of it’s amusing, and he hits off a lot of 
a admirably, don't you think? 

Colonel,—Not half so fanny as this book-plate, for Mr. Propert, 
whoever he be; is careful, any way, of his rty. Hallo! here's 
a lad with a head after a bump supper. Portrait of a gentleman. 
Poor chap ! : 

Miss Schrrob.—I read that poem by Gosse, but, I reckon— 
* And there were hymns of mystic tone 
Sung round about the family flame,” 
won't scan. 





N.B.—This appears to bave reached us by mistake, It was perhaps intended for the Refreshments 


The Vogue.—But look at Aubre er accny «be women. 
The .—Thanks ; I'd pa the look other way. Now Mr. 


Furse’s portrait of a lady is ange and pleasant. 

The Jackal.— Heavens |! <f Art being pleasant ! 

The Vogue.—But his Mrs. Patrick Campbell ? 

The Cotonel,—Certainly not my Mrs, Pat. 

The Jackal.—The height of Impressionist —~ 

Lady Loraine.—The height of the Monument, you mean. 

The Jackal (aside).—I don’t quite like that woman, 

The Vogue.—But, dear Lady Loraine, have you read Le Gallienne’s 
“ Tree Worship ?” 

Mis+ Schwob.—Oh yes,I have. So I sup the Religion of a 
Literary Man is idolatry? He used to be a Star man, 

The Colenel.—I don’t reckon him a star poet. 

Miss Schwob.—No,. I liked him better as Logroller. 

The Vogue (reads).— 

“ Vast and mysterious brother ere was yet of me 
So much as man may poise upon a needle's end.” 

The Colonel.—Once was poised on the end of a tack ; didn’t like 
it ; never tried needles. 

Miss Schwob,—I see that, according to Davidson, it was pot Ajalon 
but Primrose Hill where the sun stood still. 

The Vogue.—Reverence for Scripture is conventional, and, there- 
fore, bad form; but to of the “ Yellow Book” thus is flat 
blasphemy. Come along. 


(Ereunt The Vogue and The Jackal.) 
(To be continued.) 


Query. 
PRoressoR GARNER is studying the language of apes. We 
wonder if a portion of his observations were taken in the average 
luncheon bar. 
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Queen of Stageland, sweet and tender, 
Who full meed of praise could render 
To your art, that art conceals, 

And yet genius reveals? 


Oft you ’waken us to laughter 
With deft artist touch; and, after, 
Ere our smile all disappears, 

Loose the well-springs of our tears, 


But, Oh! gentle Ellen, never 
Even you, methinks, have ever 
Been so sweet and tender yet 
As yourself as Margaret. 


From the vast cathedral stealing 
Just a modest Gretchen, feeling 

Soul-soothed by the spirit balm 

Of the altar’s holy caim, 


See you wander, heart prayer-laden, 
Yet a sweetly mortal maiden ; 

Meet, with but a word, a glance, 
Fate decreed as if perchance. 


Then at humble spindle sitting, 
Love-dreams all around you flitting, 
Oh ! the love-light in your eye 

And the stifled passion cry, 


When all real looms the vision, 
And in happiness Elysian, 
Love, with Evil in his train, 
Comes to tell his tale again. 


Love's dream past, the cruel waking 
To the endless, dull heart-aching, 
Who but sorrows for the fate, 

Of the Gretchen desolate. 


O’er our heart-chords’ gamut straying, 
All barmonious your playing, 

Of the mystic old world strain, 

With its sorrowful refain. 


Ellen, surely Time’s forgot you, 

Say you’ve cheated him, have not you? 
He who brings us snows apace, 

Brings you ever some new grace, 


Yet wake not his recollection, 
Rest assured, in our affection, 
Though forgetful Time of thee, 
Thou wilt aye remembered be, 


An Opening. 


First Journalist.—Convicts are supposed to be 
set to work on their respective trades, I wonder 
what sort of employment they'd give us fellows ? 

Second ditto.—Don’t know. uldn’t edit my 
paper at Portland. I daresay, however, they’d 
find me something to do with the Broad 


Arrow, 


A Gentleman Ranker. 


THE one succeeds, the many fail ; 
But why repeat the oft-told tale? 
I own, with deep contrition, 
The honour-roll has spurned my name, 
What boots it now to lay the blame 
On open competition / 
At least I gained your friendship, Hal, 
, While reading for the Army ; 
Ah! those were palmy days, my pal, 
Those days, my pal, were palmy. 


You head the list, but, if you'll bet, 
I'll wager that the ploughed one yet 
Will win bis spurs before ye, 
I ’list to-morrow, on my word, 
And, with good fortune and my sword, 
Will carve my path to glory. 
But well we pull’d together, Hal, 
While reading for the Army, : 
How pal-my were those days, my pal, 
Those days, my pal, how palmy ! 


FUN. 


Fun’s Favourites.—3, Miss Ellen Terry as Margaret in “Faust,”—Lyceum Theatre. 
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(Drawn from Life.) 
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Quelques Ohoses. 
By Our Own SHOWMAN, 
Amone the ry thpeeen which blossom about this time of year 


must be included the annual spring exhibition of Mesers. A. Tooth 
& Sons in the Ha: Monseiur F. Roybet’s medaille d'honneur 
“ Propos Galante,” is the piece de résistance of this 


m 
show, and a very strong piece it is, too, albeit the cavalier looks 


Carn Whe are yer 
CM pg at ‘ a Cu ZZ ; - : 
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uncommonly as though he were proposing to borrow half-a-crown of 
the unsophisticated housewife. 

Several old favourites have put in an appearance on this occasion, 
among them being one of Sir Frederick's cademy pictures, entitled 
“ Farewell,” Briton Riviére’s “ King’s Libation,” and Marcus Stone’s 
‘* Passing Cloud,” “ Bright Summer,” a bright sunny garden scene, 
is another of Mr Stone’s protégés, of whom we can speak most 
highly, whilst the names of such past masters in En Nish art as 
Burton Barber, B, W. Leader, Peter Graham, and David Farquharson 
are @ pretty good guarantee of the quality of the English part of the 


programme, 

Of the contributions from foreign 
ateliere (N.B, — wee drag in 
ateliere when writing about foreign 

ter’s work) we admired most 
i py 

8,” an old peasant a 
of sheep into a shed, Eugene de 
Blaas’ “Coquetry,” J. Gallegro's, (7 
“A Reheasa],” and M.Semenowsky’s //7 
“ Belle.” ye; 

sr renee are 4 —— 
sented, amongst others, irket 
Foster, John White—whose little 
drawings have a freshness and 
oiben a all their own—Sir John 
Gil 8. E. Waller, De Wiat, 
Cox, Turner, and Topham. 


Messrs. Dowdesdell, of Bond 
Street, have, for the special edifica- 
tion of the yachteman and all those 
who love the sea, got together an 
excellent collection of artistic sna 
shots in colour, if we may so descri 
them, by the well-known marine 
painter, Mr. W, L, Wyllie, illustra- 


tive of every phase and aspect of 
“ Life on the Dosen Wave.” The 





the bay once more, make our way up Channel to the Thames, in time 
to witness a race by one of the Thames sailing clubs, All this we 
can see and enjoy for the modest sum of one shilling, catalogue in- 
cluded, without the inconvenience of mal de mer. It’s simply 
wonderful what you can get for your money nowadays, 


and, finally, crossing 


N 
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Our Strange Neighbour. 


WE mistook him for a quiet man, until the day after his arrival. 
Then we heard, shortly after breakfast, a singular succession of dull 
thuds, which sounded to us—through several] inches of bricks and 
plaster—as though somebody were driving four-inch nails into the 
walls with a muffled sledge-hammer. This was repeated, however, 
each morning, for two or three hours at a stretch, until we were 
driven to e a fresh surmise ; as the original theory—failing the 
arrival of any fresh cart-load of nails—fell through. 

We had no doubt as to the author of the disturbance in question. 
We could distinctly hear, between the blows, once they had attained 
the thousandth, the laboured breathing and the excited articulation 
of a man equally strong in muscle and language. 

It did occur to us, once or twice, that he might be remonstrating 
with his wife. We had seen her on the day of their arrival, and 
calculated her portly and substantial-looking physique to turn the 
ecale at eighteen stone odd. Yet the reassuring absence of the 
undertaker, together with the occasional reap nce of the lady 
without any apparent loss or damage, knocked this theory—like that 
of the nails—on the head. 

The facts bothered us, and racked us with curiosity. They were a 
singularly uncommunicative couple, living alone, and declining every- 
thing in the shape of overtures with a pertinacity that was more 
than mysterious, Yet, at no time, did the husband create an un- 
seemly disturbance, He simply hammered away at something every 
morning without cessation ; and, having no cause but curiosity to 
attempt any interference,we fell back at length on the supposition that 
he was an ambitious shoe-maker, with a remarkable stock of leather. 
But even this conclusion was denied us, when, in addition to his 
original business, he took to running up and down his staircase, 
from top to bottom, several hundred times every afternoon ; but—in 
deference, no doubt, to our sensibilities—in his stockinged feet. 

We were positively puzzled, and none the less so when a slip that 
he made on one occasion caused a shock that put out our gas stove, 
and drew from his better-half a query as to why he didn’t wear his 
slippers. The next moment, however, he was up and at it again, as 
though nothing had occurred; so we mutually decided that he 
must be a very strong man, doing something for a wager. 

Things took a new turn and the mystery thickened, when, in 
addition to all his previous antics, he emerged one evening from the 
house, and, assuming a horizontal position, rulled himself up and 
down the back garden till moonlight. 

We now judged it high time to interfere. The matter was begin- 
ning to get on our nerves. Curiosity was visibly thinning us, On 
the following evening, therefore, we selected a spot in the rear of 
the premises with a view to questioning our neighbour at the close 
of his eccentric proceedings. 

We deemed it safer to await the close before tackling him. It 
was clear to us by this time that he was either a full-fledged maniac 
or a person of ungovernable temper undergoing some self-imposed 
system of restraint. In either case we looked forward with less un- 
easiness to facing him when his condition ought, according to ail 
ere laws, to be somewhat exhausted, 

ut the endurance of the man again baffled us. He stopped in the 
midst of his rolling, sprang to his feet, and commenced to bang his 
head against the door of the hen-pen. 

This was too much for us, Our excitement, so long suppressed, 
burst forth in a wild cry of astonishment, which abruptly terminated 
his antics, “ Hallo, there,” he said, “ what’s the row?” “The row,” 
we replied, with an effort to imitate his coolness, “was from 
nine a.m. to eight p.m., Sundays excepted, and we were waiting to 
know the reason of it.” 

He laughed, and introduced himseif as the celebratei1 Battersea 
Bantam, He added that he was training in private, and under an 
assumed name, to meet the renowned Coventry Chicken in the prize- 
ring, for a thousand down. 

urther, he begged us as a favour not to communicate with the 
police, as the contest was to be decided upon the strict Q T—Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules. 

“ Besides,” he added, “ the time for advertising the affair was not 


sufficiently ripe.” 


The Graduated Income-Tax. 

He, —“ Why can’t you say yes, Edie? I’m of a good old family, 
and, as I’ve told you, I have five thousand a year.” 

She.—“ Five thousand a year! Why, you told me you had ten 
thousand a year the other day.” 

He.—* The other day, yes; but that was before the Budget was 
determined.” 

She.—“ But what has the Budget to do with it?” 

He, —“ It’s now a question of Income-tax.” 

She,—“ Well, how much have you really got ?” 

He,—*“ It depends upon the Income-tax.” 
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Maid in Germany (again.) 


Some weeks ago, you'll remember, I 
told you some eccentricities belong- 
ing to Marie, one of Mr. Fun’s many 
servants in the Villa Rhino, one of 
Mr. Fun’s many villas in Germany. 

I told you how she reversed the 
order of things ; put my boots on the 
wrong trees; put her boots on the 
wrong feet ; browned my black boots 
and blacked my brown boots, etc. 

Well, the fifth time I noticed her, 
her visual—may I say anamorphosis ? 
—thank,you—her visual anamorphosis 
was yet again in my boots—my shoes. 
I asked her to put a new pair of leather 
laces in them and she put an old piece 
of silk stay-lace and laced them down. 
That is to say, she didn’t lace ’em 
up. That is to say again, she laced 
’em from the top and wanted me— 














—the ribbon was three quarters of 
an inch broad—and wanted me to 
tie a bow at the bottom. She thought 
a nice silk bow, just peeping out 
beneath my chepherd’s plaid trousers, 
would look very pretty and original. 
Now, as I have said before, I am a 
keenly appreciative man, and a man, 
moreover, who is always open to con- 
viction ; but I must say that, if one 
thing would annoy me more than 
another, it would be to find myself in 
the country and the farmers asking 
me why on earth I wore dancing-shoes 
in a ploughed field. 

The sixth, seventh, tenth, or 
thirtieth time I noticed Marie was 
at the dinner table. She used to 
set my glasses to the left of me, and 








cross my knives and forks, which habit 
would have secured her a permarent 
engagement with the Thirteen Club— 
if the Thirteen Club tad been perma- 
nently engaged. 

And Marie would insist upon brirg- 
ing me cheese to eat with my apple- 
tart. I’m not-an epicurean nor a 
culinary connoisseur, and [ am an 





evenly humoured man, but when I’m 
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taken for a confounded American at 
thedinner table, [explode ! I explode ! 

After this particular dinner, and 
alone with one of Mr. Fun’s many 











housekeepers, I remarked to her the 
perversity of Marie. 

* Oh,” she said, “ Marie is a lament- 
able example of the malignity of 
animate objects, and animate objec's 
when they are malignant are ten times 
worse than inanimate objects. We might laugh together over 
some of her pranks, Why it was only last night that I had occasion 
to go into the kitchen for something or other after the female 
servants had retired for the night and I found the rat-trap instead of 
being baited with cheese was. closed and something like a pound of 
cheddar cut up and sutrounding it.” - 

“ Oh, impossible!” I said. 

“ Impossible as it may appear, I assure you it is nevertheless true. 
This was such a piece of arrant foolery that { determined to have 
Marie out of' bed to put it right. I went into her room and—what 
on earth—what on earth d’you think { found her doing?” 

“Trying to understand the Budget ?” 

“ No.” 

“Give it up!” ; 

_ “ Beading a volume of the New Humour, and looking for a joke 
In it,” 


Arkeology. 


THE events that occurred (or skall we say in this connection, 
arcurred) before the Flood are never alluded to as “ Arc-aisype: 
That word is used on a very different arcasion. 


A Large Tea Party :—The Total Abstainers. 


“HE PINCHED THE WRONG UN.” 

1) Th ld major enjoys himself behind the scenes ——(2) “ Shan’t be long, lovey, it’s my 

aul 218 ealnutes interval) ——{8) “ Ha, there she ish. Sh'd know those red tightsh 'mong a 
thousand ; I'll pinch the little puss.——(4) Great guns! I’ve got ‘em again! 


The Haunted Woman. 


A WOMAN complained at the police-court of aman who constantly 
appeared to her and, as she said, haunted her, It turned out that 
the man was invisible to everbody else; and the magistrate, there- 
fore, could mot grant.a.6”mmons or a Warrant.— Vide Police Reports. 


She said she daily went in mortal fear 
Of that strange man, whose presenee Gowed and daunted 
Her spirit, and she was, the Court was clear, 
A woman haunted. 


This man to ber alone did oft appear, : | _ 

And her be mocked and jeered. abused and taunted, ; . 
And said she was his wife. They said,“ Oh,dear! = 

The woman's haunted.” ae 
Her tale so very whimsical and queer, 

As th from some old weir fomane ; 
Male people whisper in each other's@ar, 

“ The woman's haunted !” 





merson said: “ Every spirtt. mokes its house; but afterwards 
Sauce confines the spirit.” -Poltwattle supposes that is when 
“tke house” bas no “ spirit license | ” 
















































































































































The Olang of the Clock Tower. 


done without, ‘ 
oe 


Unionists are] as averse to coercion as Separatists. They were 
coerced into coercing the coercees, 
ae 7 2 


Good speech that of Redmond’s last Wednesday. Every respects, 
Parnell’s apostolic successor, and lots of Unionists who long are proof 
against the bleating of the breechiess O'Brien and the brayings of 
the belligerent Tim Healy, have a soft place in their hearts for honest 
and earnest John Redmond, 


It is not true that Mr. John Morris called Mr, Perks a “ block ” 





Now, if Mr. John Morris hasn't got a right to get a Bill blocked, 
who has? 
= * ~ 2 o 

Mr. John Morris does a respectable business as a company lawyer 
Old Jewry way. 
a é oa + * 

Sir Richard Webster's indignation at the action of the solicitors, 
Morris and Perks, was sublime. 
7 * 7 a ~ 


Whether we retain or abolish the House of Lords, let us be thank- 
ful we bave in the Commons a House of Lawyers. That is the reason 
our laws work so well—for the lawyers. 

. = > - - 


And as to Sir Edward Watkin not being allowed to do as he likes, 


whether it is to make holes in our coast defences or our Parlia- 
méntary procedure —perish the thought ! 
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A MERRY peal, The Repeal of the Crimes Act, if that Act can be 


APRIL 24, 1894, 


Mr. Tuck gives you above the Chancellor of the Exchequer saying 
to the distiller, “ Here’s rue for you,” and to the little income-earner, 
‘“‘ Here's rosemary for you.” 

« + aa “ ® 


Cheers for the graduated Income-tax. May FUN and his readers 
have to pay the maximum. 
z * = * - 


I am pleased to see that, shamed, perhaps, by the offer made by 
the proprietors of this journal, Her Majesty’s present advisers (?) 
have at length complied with her wishes, and have hoisted the Unioa 
Jack over the palaver House of the Mother of Parliaments, 

ad = * * ~ 


A capital Budget. The Cabinet is to be congratulated in possess- 


ing, at any rate, one statesman. 
~ + * * * 


Sir William's motto—“ Keep up your spirits.” 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER, 


Fun's Veteran with the Volunteers. 


“HI, you!" said Mr, Fun to his Veteran War Correspondent. 

‘What's up 2?” asked the V. C. 

“ Spencer as usual at the Crystal Palace, but not for you. No; 
hie you to the War and write me a graphic picture for the benefit of 
those who could not be there. It will assuage their tears.” 

“ Tears ?? asked the Veteran. 

“ Ay—Volunteers! And now be going or begone to write your 
impressions from the point of view of the Intelligent Public.” 

And he forthwith hied to the point of view by Dover in search of 
the Intelligent Public. 

“ Are you Mr, Fun’s man ?” asked a bystander, as the worthy V. C. 
strode with martial air upon the scene of action (this phrase is new 
and copyright). 

“The very same,” he answered, with his sea-front smile thick 
upoa him, 

“ Well, I should like to know if it was War Correspondents they 
referred to when they said a Volunteer was equal to three Pressmen ?”’ 

He sadly hied elsewhere. 

The Intelligent Public was evidently miles away. 

And he heard a conversation — 

‘* Is the March Past over?” 

“The Past usually is over, so is March.” 

So he went yet further, for the Intelligent Public was evideotly 
leagues away. 

And he heard a funny visitor ask if the Medical Staff Corps were 
not connected with the Lancers—the Ambu-lancers ? 

Then, in disgust, he retired to an Inn at St. Margaret's, and orderel 
a foaming quart of ale, and as he quaffed he smiled again. 

* Eureka !” 

The man next him thought he meant the chees, and apologised. 

* No, no. My task is done,” hesaid. “ This is the Intelligent 
‘Public!’ ” 

And he drank another pint forthwith. 


A Narrow Escape. 
HE might have proved a parricide, 
Rossini—ence his country’s pride— 

And who in song is greater ? 
When, rapt in music’s ecstasies 
(Observe the English accent, please), 

He made the Stab at Mater ! 


SE SS 


CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 
Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 





from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 

nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 

digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and 

defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 

oa high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
n. 


ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 
Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not satisfacto 


v; please write, -eading Sample 
(the c.st of which will be defrayed’, to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS MACCLESFIELD. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HOMILIST. 
VIIIL.—ABORTIVE TACTICS. 


WITHOUT permission or excuse 

I take on metointroduce — 
Fitz-Balderdasher Q. McGanpr, 

A wholly unsuccessful man. 

That he’s “a literary chap’ 

May chill your sympathy, may hap— 
Or—give his history the zest 

Of unexampled interest, 
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Sufficient for our purpose when 

I mention that Fe wields the pen, 

And (though he slaves from dawn to dark) 
He’s never, somehow, made his mark. 

He isn’t, | may say at once, 

An ignoramus or a dunce— 

Indeed, in some respects, he’s quite 
Exceptionally erudite, 


But, be it poetry, or “ pars.,” 

Or interviews, or circulars, 

Or essays, leadere‘tes, or tales, 

He systematically fails ; 

For, though he'll ponder them, and plan, 
And prime, and polish all he can 

Till each attempt is quite a gem, 

No Editor will look at them. 
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In early youth, as you will guess, 

He never dreamed of non-success ; 

He had matured a plan, indeed, 
Whereby (he said) he mwst succeed. 

“ True worth (he said) is always meek, 
So, when an Editor I seek, 

In my demeanour he'll detect 

Extreme politeness and respect. 
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** As soon #8 I’m inside his door 

I'll crawl before him on the floor, 
And tell him, with a deep salaam, 
How insignificant I am ; 

And how it’s [tke my precious cheek 
To think of, let alone to speak 

(On any sort of terms) to, one 
Whose brilliancy outshines the sun, 


“ And then I'll offer my MS. 

And say, the pay for it is less 

An object than the death'ess fame 
I'll earn, if he'll accept the same.’ 
But Editors, I grieve to say, 

Were not impressed in any way ; 
They thought him an amasing muff, 
And never even read hie stuff. 


So Fitz—the rest of it McGann — 
Determined on another plan. 

He cried : “ They'd put me on the she'f ! 
It’s plain [ must ASSERT myself!’ 

He changed his tactics in a trice, 

And, as he said, “ put up his price ;”’ 

He bragged and blustered far and wide 
Until he simply reeked of side, 





When calling on an Editor, 
Instead of knocking at his door, 
He arrogantly kicked it wide 

And entered with aggressive stride, 
With condescension in his air 
He'd give that Editor a stare ; 
Then, standing with his legs apart, 
Upon that Editor he'd start, 


Addressing him with, “ Hullo! You!” 
He’d say: “I have a thing or two 
Which I am quite prepared to bet 

You will be jolly glad to get, 

Which you can have, in any case, 

By sending for them to my place 

(I can't, on yeu, attendance dance), 
You take my 'ip and seize the chance. 


“ My prices are a trifle high, 

But heaps 6f people want to buy, 

And, whefi #tuff's good, you ought to pay. 
So don't forget to send. Good day!”’ 
And yet (it’s one of Fortune’s stings ; 
One never can explain these things) 
Fitz-Balderdasher Q. McGann 

Is still an unsuccessful man. 


Needful Deceit. 


Miss Passay (indignantly, to maternal parent).— How dared 
you tell Mr. Spoonwell that papa was killed in the Crimean War?” 
Mamma.—“ But that is the truth. What should I say, dear!” 

Miss Passay.—“ Say! You should convey the impression that he 
died of his wound erer so many years afterwards, just after I was 
born, as it were !"’ 
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TH= LADY CYCLISTS. 


CissieX(in skirts). —“ Really, I could never bring myself to wear that costume 


in public,” 


Rose (a bloomer),—* I quite understand that, dear; it requires a good figure,” 


Waftings from the Wings. 

THERE is one rule of a newspaper office that is very admirable. 
Being a hard-and-fast rule, it naturally cuts many people to the 
quick. Creditors, for instance. The rule I mean is that no addresses 
are given and the names of contributors are never disclosed. No, 
not even if the visitor says he has come to pay you the money he 
borrowed. In that case the Editor says that he will attend to the 
matter himself. Sometimes it is a lady who calls to see Mr, So-and- 
So, A patent double reflector is then set into motion, and if the 
effect is satisfactory the Editor puts on his best nézligé velvet 
jacket and smokiog cap, lights a big cigar, and asks the lady in, 
He then apologises for smoking, and makes a show of putting the 
cigar out, and then —— 

However, I think I had better return to my proper department. 

What I meant to say was this, that I refused to write any notice 
of Gentleman Jack at Drury Lane until I had made sure that this 
no-giving-of-addresses and no-disclosing-of-contributors’-name rule 
held good at this office. 1 thought I might have to “slate ” Corbett, 
and that he might come round and remonstrate with me and per- 
suade me that I took a wrong view of the matter. And I shoul i not 
have liked to create a disturbance by throwing him downstairs, It 
is so undignified. And then one’s clothes and things get torn. 

However, I am pleased to say that I thought Mr. Corbett’s per- 
formance most modest, quiet, and easy. I don’t mind admitting 
that I was pleasantly disappointed in him, True, his accent was so 
strong that I don’t think we gave sufficient credit to Mitchell for 
his pluck, But I never could see why an American shouldn't have 
his own intonation if he likedit. Afterall, it isn't his fault. True, 
it’s a dangerous thing for the foreigner the first time he meets it, 
but that is the foreigner’s look-out. 

Gentleman Jack is a most daringly original and unconventional 
play. In fact, I am afraid that we are not educated up to it, The 
characters do not enter into learned disquisitions on the morality of 
the sexes, but actually say what they mean ; the hero is a misjudged 
and maligned person, the villain actually gets the worst of it in the 
end, and the curtain falls on triumphant virtue and defeated vice, 
There, there is novelty for you. Of cours>, itis all wrong. In real 
life it never happens, All the good people nowadays take poison 
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and die, while bad men go off to the Riviera with somebody 
else's wife. This is the common topic of conversation in the 
families of Archbishops, Ask Mr. “Dodo” Benson. He, I 
am sure, will tell you I am right. Before such plays as 
Gentleman Jack can be understood by the moderns we shall 
want a society to explain what they mean, just as—in the old 
days—happened to Browning. 

he story of Gentleman Jack! Well, we needn't trouble 
about that. The fight scene is a wonderful piece of realism. 
The big, excited crowd, the betting, the shouting, the secon’s, 
the ring, even the pugilists are there. There is only one thing 
not quite in accordance with fact. The fighters fight as 
though they meant it, and they appear really to get hurt, 
That, of course, is a little piece of dramatic licence. 

Mr. Corbett acted in manly fashion as the hero, and our 
own Georgie Esmond made a sweet and pretty heroine. The 
other characters were, for the most part, adequately played. 
Gentleman Jack ought to be a big success, I don’t suppose 
Corbett will make as much money during his whole season as 
he would in five minutes by punching somebody, But, still, 
there are compensations. For instance, there is no police- 
court the next morning, 

Mr, Geo Bernard Shaw is the musical critic to the 
World, and he has written a play. Things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another, says Euclid. Con- 
sequently, as all the world’s a stage, Mr. Shaw is as justified 
in writing a play as in writing musical criticism, Some 
musicians who have come under Mr. Shaw's notice in the 
World may think that the justification in either case is not 
apparent. 

The above paragraph may require a little thinking out, but 
I am sure that, if you pat your mini to it and concentrate 
your thoughts properly, you will appreciite its hidden 
beautie:, 

Mr. Shaw gave a lecture a little while ago, and very kindly 
told us his opinion of “ Criticism: its Cause, a and 
Cure.” And,since his play, we knw all about it. In writing 
a play he has given critics cause to exist ; he has given them 
a chance of corruption, many of them having given him 
undeserved praise because he is a brother journalist ; and he 
has gone a good way towards their care, for surely no one 
would want to bea critic to have to sit out such plays as 
Widowers’ Houses at the Opera Comique, and Arms and the 
Man at the Avenue, 

Mr. Shaw professes to be a Socialist, whose motto is the 

reatest good for the greatest number. How he can reconcile 
this with tke production of his play I cannot understand, It is 
positively immoral, this differenge between precept and practice. 

Arms and the Man is a joke drawn out into three acts. Now, one 
joke spread out to this length must become a little attenuated, Not 
only at ten, but at nine you waited, an1 at eleven you waited for the 
point of it. Mr. Shaw has adapted the methods of his musical 
criticism to play writing. In either case you don't know where 
you are, It isalmost as bewildering as his description of a Wazner 
evcle, Reading of a cycle your head naturally goes round and 
round. So at the Avenue. 

Taking war as his subject, “G.B.8,” jokes with difficulty about it 
for two hours, He sets himself to ridicvle heroism, patriotism, 
pluck, Why? Has some one been accusing Mr. Shaw of these 
anachronisms? Ican well understand that his pride would be hurt 
if such were the case. Still, a three-act play is rather a spiteful 
revenge to take. 

The author takes the Servo-Bulgarian war as the peg on which to 
hang his lofty sentiments of peace on earth and goodwill towards every 
body except the poor first-nighter. Well, Serviaand Bulgaria may be 
small countries ; but, after all, they are happier in some respects 
than we. They have no Fabian Society and no Worldly critics ; 
Less civilised peoples than ourselves have always some compensations ; 
thus, savages never have the toothache. In one way Arms and the 
Man may become a classic. It will bean example to future ages of 
the cynical, sickly, mawkish and emasculated nineteenth century, 

Messrs. Yorke Stephens, Bernard Gould, and, more than all, 
sweet, sympathetic and clever Alma Murray acted splenclidly. 
More's the pity, for they may galvanise Arms and the Man into 
some semblance of life, and such galvanism would certainly give me 
a ‘ shock,” 

If anyone asks you who wrote Arms and the Man, you can answer, 
expressively, “ Pshaw !” 

GOSSAMER, 


If. 


If I could dwell where Israfel 
Hath dwelt, and he where I, 

Methinks —poor wretch !—he'd with the smell 
Of stale tobacco die? 
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THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 
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Coster.—“ That’s the wust o’ you bloomin' amatoors wot ain’t used to hetiquette—wen you meets a sportsman on the road you're bound 


to begin racin’ him.” 


A Message of Peace, Is 
This the Answer ? 


Hail! O Government sublime ! 
Hail! The Jester gives you greeting ! 
Onward hand-in-hand with crime! 
Catch your voters, time is fleeting. 
Down with safeguards! You can rule 
Well without such useless lumber, 
While the poor illit’rate fool 
Votes for you, let pradence slumber. 


Murder? Yes! but what of that? 
Keep your Parties well together ! 
Lib’ral Whips must use the “ cat” 
When expecting dirty weather. 
It is not a time, indeed, 
To consider Aonest labour ; 
That is but a broken reed, 
Ev'ry man’s against his neighbour. 


Sops to Cerberus then throw ; 
Cerberus is triple-headed, 

Irish Parties twain, we know, 
To the fiery Rad. are wedded, 


The G.O.M. and His Medallionist. 


GLADSTONE is never out of the people’s mouth. If he’s not 
doing something himself which finds publicity he’s being done. No 
sooner does he bay office than Mr, Horace Morehen medallionises 
him, Take away the first two syllables (or, to be grammatical, the 
first and second syllables) and Mr. Horace Morehen liovises him, 
So he does. 

Horace Morehen, an artist whose black-and-white work has found 
a ready o_o all over Europe, has given us the finest likeness 
of the Grand Old Man we have ever seen, We claim a certain inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Troubadour of Politics, and we ought to 
know. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to accept Gladstone in 
bronze. So has the Prince of Wales. So have the Duke and 





So, to keep the ship afloat, 
Overboard with all contentious 

Matter; anything to catch a vote! 
Why should you be conscientious ? 


Lo! the coming perfect State 
Looms before our mental vision ; 
Grim, but very up-to-date, 
Not a subject for derision. 
Freedom, heaven-born, divine ! 
These will license ev’ry passion, 
And the criminal will shine 
As a gentleman of fashion, 


Doctrines known as doctrinaire, 
In that State will find adoption ; 
Everybody's morals there 
Will be tried by “ local option.” 
“ Parish Councils ” in their deeds Hail! The jester gives you greeting. 
Will most strenuously cater 
To supply the utmost needs 
Of the noisy Agitator. 


Murder there will be an act? 
Hardly to be reprobated ; 


Honesty will be attacked ; 
Property be confiscated, 
Politics will reign supreme, 
Party ev'rything will leaven, 
Realising Morley’s dream 
Of a perfect Jrish Heaven. 


But this coming perfect State 

Is as yet not quite perfected ; 
Its arrival may be late, 

Certain signs may be detected— 
Signs of anger and of scorn, 

Signs of England’s indignation, 
Greet the State as yet unborn 

With a sinister ovation. 


Therefore, Government, all hail ! 


All your schemes are doomed to fail, 
And your day is surely fleeting. 

You have yet to learn, we find, 
That your policy erratic} 

Has not made John Bull a blind, 
Deaf and lunatic fanatic, 


Duchess of York. And even Lord Salisbury; and even our old 
friend Labby ; and Gladstone himself; and we, It decorates our 


office, and is the Editor's peculiar care. 
We really don’t know whom to congratulate the more—Mr. Glad- 


stone or Mr. Horace Morehen, But we know whom to congratulate 
the most—the public, for they are buying ’em—the medallions—like 


hot cakes, 
A Suggested Revival. 


SonG for Infuriated Women.—Tear-hair-ah-boom-de-ay ! 
Sailors—Tar-ar-jib-boom-de-ay ! 
Farm Labourers,—Ta-ra-ra-boom-de hay ! 


It is Correct 


BuT not complimentary to call #ronauts— bal-loonatics, 
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NO SYMPATHY. 
Clarioe,— Oh, here’s Charlie's picture. I’m so glad it’s hung.” 
Her Pa (not 80 casily pleased).—“ Hamph! He ought to be.” 


Pipe-Olay Yarns.—No. 1. 
THE GREENHORN RECRUIT, 


WITHIN the canteen of Ball y 
ee ee ee yaaa am - 
Greys, a troopers were ng merry over the verdancy of a 
newly-joined recruit who had Be come over from England. 
The youngster, a bare-faced individual, who comported himself like 


a veritable apieee, wee Dae of plenty of money, and he was 
most u y. He had been mulcted in copious 
Trying hairy busby had cost him the price 


on the P 
of half-a-gallon of beer, pes ge the re tal vandyked cap. A 
quart was demanded for the luxury of surveying himself, while 
wearing these martial head adornments, in a cracked barrack-room 
mirror, Accom < about a dozen conspirators, he had been 
shown over the where he was hoisted on a dappled-grey 
of porter was the forfeit in this case, 


A 
all liquor was being disposed of in the canteen, a 
pager tase aA ” essa further experiments 
in this direction, He asked the enildlocs om ryo son of Mars, “ What 
ae ee ee Tene 
was the answer. 


a moustache at wonst, If yer ‘asa decent longd 
colonel’s daughter will take a fancy to yer. I've ’eerd say that she 
will never marry a cove as ‘as no ‘air hon ‘is hupper lip. Then, 
when she's yer old ‘ooman, an’ a smart ‘un she'll make! the boss 
will clear hout in yer favour, an’ yer will be in command hof this 
= hold oes his Second to roe space sap to force 
there requisite an’ necessary moustache, I’ yer for to go to 
the farrier-major, an’ ax ‘im for a hof ‘is special stuff, as is made 
hout hon the heyeballs hof dead ’ as makes ‘air grow like blessed 
mushrooms, Mebbe it will be as well to tell ‘im that yer 'spects to 
be quartermaster, an’ that yer will likely be marryin’ the co‘onel's 
ter, else ’e won't give yer none,” 

outh actually blushed, and murmured that he would attend 

to the hint. He now volunteered to replenish the depleted 
while he was in so, the ghted 
ing with laughter, 


We as ‘em, besides, matched with our complexions, Don’t let 'e 
putiyer horf with a henimal that bisn't fifteen ‘ands ‘igh.” 






When 
laughter, An infantry man, who wore the Burmese medal, who had 


entered the canteen but a minute before, and had been staring in 
blank amazement at the hoodwinked recruit, now put in a word. 
He “Don’t none hof you coves know that chap?” 

“ J’ined ,” was the chorus in response. 

The foot soldier proceeded. “By gum, I know him; ’e wos the 
best amatoor hactor, an’ one of the pluckiest hofficers in the British 
harmy. ‘E's Jack Blooms , & barrowknight’s son, as was 
lieutenant in the 22nd Hussars! I served under ’im round habout 
Mandalay, when ’e wos hon the staff. ‘E resigned *is commission ‘cos 
’e wos sat upon by ‘is colonel ; ‘ere he’s jined you boys, an’, two 
gallons to’arf a pint, ’e won’t be long in gettin’ a commission n!” 

The members of the hilarious party, especially Chips, suddenly 
looked rather sheepish. 

“I beg pardon,” said the abashed Chips to the youth, after even- 
ing stables. “When I tried yer hon that meshurin’ for an ’oss 
biz'ness, an’ ceterer, it seems that I warn’t smart enough to take 
your k’rekt meshur !” 

“ Don’t mention it,” spoke the distinguished accession to the ranks 
of the Greys, with a hearty laugh. “I enjoyed the joke immensely ! 
Come, muster the boys in the canteen again, and let's have another 
pot or two!” 

Once more Jack Bloomsbury holds officer’s rank in the service, 
and the humorous Chips, who has been pensioned from the Greys, 
efficiently officiates as this hero of Mandalay’s private servant, 


The Laws of England. 


By A LAYMAN WHO DOESN’T UNDERSTAND THEM. 


IV. 

THE boss Judge is the Lord High Chancellor, He is, by virtue 
of his office, keeper of the conscience of the Sovereign—to get the 
office sometimes parts company with his own, For the Lord 
Chancellor owes his appointment more often to the circumstance 
of being a politician among lawyers than a lawyer among 

liticians. And when his party goes out he gets the sack, though 
* still sits on the Woolsack. Woolsack is typical in the 
number of lambs that have to be shorn to make a Lord High 
Chancellor. In common with other noble and ignoble lords, he enjoys 
considerable ecclesiastica] patronage; he also has considerable 
official patronage, so that not only his sisters, and his cousins, and 
his aunts, but his brothers, and his uncles, and his nephews, and 
ere take particular care to remind him of the bonds of 

nship whence the innumerable offices of the Royal Courts abound 
in rising young men ostensibly ornamental, inasmuch. as they are 
by no means use 

Also in the House of Lords there are Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, 
who sit sometimes of an afternoon to comfortably doze, and wake up 
to confirm or reverse the decisions of the Courts of Appeal, 

There is also the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who 
hear the appeals of our kin beyond the sea; for it is astonishing the 
— 4 pa will go to in litigation —even across oceans, 

aster of the Rolls presides over the Court of Ap He 
has generally been bre(a)d to the law, and is selected from the flour of 
the bar. is crusty if folks try to take a rise oat of him. : 

‘The Lord Chief Justice is the President of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, otherwise known as the common law side —it is not, how- 
ever, the rule to put on common “ side” in his Court, — 

The Lords Justices of Appeal each get £6000 a year for setting 
right the mistakes made by the Judges of first instance ; but a man 
charged with ringing the changes could not be tried by the Couri of 


Appeal. 

Probate, Divorce, and Admira'ty Division. demonstrates 
that where there’s a will there’s frequently a way out of it. This 
division deals with wrecks and collisions —matrimonial and mari- 
time, 

The Chancery Divis‘on (inter aliz) winds up estates and com- 
panies—hence its Judges have the reputation of going like clock- 

There is only one Baron of the Exchequer now—which his name 
is Pollock. He is the last of the barons. His title is, however, a 
barren ore as far as a coronet or seat in the Lords are concerned. 

Then you come to the Bankruptcy Court—that is, if you study 
law as alitigant, Verb, sap.—Not a safe Court to be caught in, 


(To be continued.) 
An Enviable Position. 
wa o® Pretty Girl (elatedly).—Mr. Whip has invited ‘me on the 


Horrid Girl.—He was so afraid he'd have that snob, Jim Crow, 
and he knew Millie and I would rather ride behind with Charlie 
and Bertie, I think it was very considerate of him. 
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Fun’s Favourites—4, Miss May Yohe as Little Coenen Columbus. 


How, when and where do we love you 



































































Sweet May Yohé? 
In blouse and sash of old iz dressed, 
As there, by the noonday blaze op 
You sink at Christopher's feet tors rest, 
aaa May? 


Or when decked out as a Spanish belle, 
Blithe, bright, and gay, 
You glide and move in the t tarantelle, 
And flirt the fan that you wield so well, 
And charm all hearts with yourdark eycs 


spell, 
Circean May? 
Or when te flit through the West 


World's 
A sunshine ray, 
So chie and breezy and débonnaire, 
pao your ripe red lips and your ‘truant 
r, 
A Southern lady, radiant, rare, 
Bright as the day ? 


Or when you come in the planter’s guise 
At close of day, 
And woo your love, who in slumber lies, 
To woods where glimmer the red fire-flies ; 
Where only the moon and stars are spies, 
Beguiling May? 
How and when we do love you best 
’T were hard to say ; 
But this we have with one voice con- 
fessed, 
That Guinevere is thrice three times 
blessed 
Since ‘tis her fortune to be caressed 
By May Yohé. 


A Reason. 

It certainly was too bad of him, and 
quite excusable of the worthy butcher. 

“Oh! Mr, Joyntz, I thought I'd just 
look in, to tell you that—well—you ree 
member my wife buying a steak of you 

yesterday morning ?” 

° Perfectly, Mr. Jolker; I hope it was 
all ri ht.” 

m! It was about that I called, 
now, Although the weather is not-a bit 
hot, not one morsel of that steak could 
either of us eat to-day !” 

Then, if the weather was not warm, 
Joyntz soou got so, and-he said things 
I will not repeat here; but meet me in 
the smoking-room or after the ladies 
have left table+and I may. Any 
how, he finished ap ae 

“Well, sir, pr'aps you'll tell me what 
was the matter with it—as nice a bit of 
steak as ever I cut. Why couldn't you 
eat it to-day ?” 

"Cos we ate it a 

And . Jolker folded hie te his ‘tent like the 
Arabs, and as silently slunk away. 


Fact. 


soy "and postcofice while the 
shop and the place while y sade 


: "Pare Fat Tn -Alieations going on, 
see | 

Shop Girl.—Yes, sir; we're making 
more room for you ! 


“I Cannot Sing the Old | S 
Songs.” 
PgRHAPs I can’t, and perhaps you 
can't, but Flossie Leybourne can, ne 
does, sing her father’s old songs every pis 
night at the Palace of Varieties, 





(Drawn from Life.) 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS.—NO. 2. 
menace and find you haven't a sou about you, and the passengers are iapatient and the conductor is 


w you out of the predicament, 






, the Posty d— Lady Lorain ber, 
‘on. inni 
Mr, Blare, M.P., yond Fabian Kyrie : 
Mrs, Carlyon,—We shan't be able to sleep in our beds soon, 
Finniker.—1 never want to, Die et ich chee ta-the 


House—when Blare’s u 
Blere.—What s that about me? 


Finniker.— Sugar, please, Oh, Mra, was asking what we 
were to do with Anarchy, andI tld her I val lt -sescmemended 
her to ask you, 





LeFaine,— First, what is . 
aims of these ae Anarchists, and . 


2 paengeae ot 

motive the resentment of Man at oe of a system 
defective in that it endows one with Ss pr Tar 
and others with means for which they pao 

Peanione We chal hare to pat 30 dara SEI EnA hand. 
- Blare,—Certainly. By the way, that was a grand speech of yours 
Bolvedere,—1 read it, You advocated the com uisition 
by the State of all uncultivated land, ae om 
Finniher.— Precisely. 

Mrs. Carlyon.—Gracious! Then our park ? 

Feaniber:-Weull ite to the State for allotments. 

Mre, Carlyon.—But the public parks ? 


Pinnikr—They ae enjoat by tonsa o-r—_votee | 


| —By Jove! that was strong talk of yours at the Kast 
d t at the strike meeting. 
Plone a I feared it was too mild—for my audience. 

Belvedere,—Well, seeing that you recommended the pickets to 


take care that the men who ‘teturned to work wefe made to 
repent of it, and that no others wete allowed to return, protested’ 
against the police interfering to prevent the mob from wreckitig the 
premises, and threatened a Parliamentary enquiry — 

Fabian Ayrie.—Can you blame him ? Capital isi in itself a crime. 
Capitaliste—vilal ennemi ! 

eleedere.—Then you are—— 

Kyrile.—A Socialist, 

B: loedere.—And you—— 

Blare.—A Radical. 

Finniker.—And I am a Liberal. 

The New Girl.— But where is the difference between any.one of 
you and the Anarchist ? 

a se eet Saaeeny dear. The ree is nok only 
pest, but a ° nothing to gain ; practises w 
en There men only incite others to crime, and call it policy. 


Finnier, — Anarchy is worse than crime ; it is folly, 
yrle, 

Belcedere.—Yes; the folly that, at the riskof its own neck, 
carries out the theories which kid-gloved wire-pullers advocate from 
coigns of vantage. 


(To be continued.) 
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SUNLIGHT SOAP COMPETITIONS. 


| 939.000 Prizes of Bicycles, Watches, and Books, value £41,904. 


i First of these Monthly Competitions will be held on January 31st, 1894, to be followed by others each month during 1894. 





| Somnpeere te Save og “SUNLIGHT” Soap Wrappers as they can collect. Cut off the top portion of each wrapper—that portion connsining tie headi ng 






































1] HT SOA ese (called the ‘‘ Coupons,’’) are to be sent, enclosed with a sheet of paper on which the Competitor has written his or full name 
i and address, and the number of nce nen sent age paid, to Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead, marked on the Postal W rapper 
it ( nd corner), with the NU MBER of the DISTRICT Competitor lives in. 
} oa, | tein, as andere oe ee de 0 a os eee Tmouth ineach‘district | the 6 distriots during 1604. 
. IBELAND. 
2 SCOTLAND. | Every month, in each of the 8 districts, the 5 Competitors who send the & s. | 4. & s. | @ 
| " 3 MIDDLESEX, KENT, | ‘@rgest number of Coupons from the district in which they reside, will 
Ff and SURREY. each receive, at Winner's option, a Lady’s or Gent’s “ Premier” Safety 
| “4 WOBTHUMBER LAND, | Cycle, with Dunlop Pneumatic Tyres,’ value £20..............-+-+-eseeeeeeeee 100 | Oo; O 9600 _ 0; 0 
ta; Y DUBHAM 
at SHIRE. maa: The next 20 Competitors will each receive, at winner's option, a Lady's 
+ BS CUMBERLAND, WEST- | OF Gent's “ Waltham” Stem Winding Silver Lever Watch, value £4 4s... 
iW BHIRE-4 ISLE of MAN. The next 200 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 5s. .... 
ul s bay FORD The next 300 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 3s. 6d.. 84 |, 0; O s064 | 0; 9 
i OEOTRROntne, =n ' The next 400 Competitors will each receive a Book, pablished at 2s. 6d.. 50 Oo oO 4800 0 0 
i | aioe | The next 500 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 2s. .... 52 10} O 5040 | 0} O 
( 7 NOTTINGHAMSH I 8 E, The next 1,000 Competitors will each receive a Book, published at 1s. .... 50 | 0; O 4800 0;0 
i COLNSHIRE, LEICES- RULES 50 | o|of] 4800 | 0| o 
: TEBSHIR ARB- 
| WICKSHIRE,  RUT- : 50 | © | Oo 4800 | 0 | o 
4 SO ae ee I.—The Oompetitions will Olose the last day of each moath. Coupons received ! 
OAM RIDGESHIRE’ too late for one month + competition will be put into the next. 41904 0 o 
: HUNTINGDONSHIRE, II. —Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold soap in dealer’s stock will 
y NORTHA rt a. be oe nalified. Employees of Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, and their families, 
“ SHIRE, and ox¥ForD. | **° 4¢ mm crmgeng ap 
é SHIRE. IIL—A printed list of Winners of Bicycles and Watches, and of Winning 
d “8S E@SEX, HERTFORD- | Nambers of Coupons for Books in Oompetitor’s District will be forwarded, 21 days 
tf SHIRE, BUCKING. | after each competition closes, to those competitors who send Halfpenny Stamp for 
HAMSHIRE, gaa’ Postage, but in all cases where this is done, “Stamp enclosed ” should be written on 
HAMPSHIRE, wit: | “°° f°r™. aa : Bt 
SHIRE, GLOUCES. TV.—Messrs. Lever Brothers, Limited, will award the prizes fairly to the best of 
H TERSHIRE, SOMER- | their ability and judgment, but it is understood that all who compete agree to 
oathh DEVO, accept the award of Messrs. Lever B-others, Limited, as final 
SHTER, CORNWALL, | ros Bapleners Son terse, Rebs Spr ab Pere aa at ets 
CHANMEL ISLANDS | oad Sith Caney. Mees, Pucumatio Zyres, Salsbary’s “Invincible” Lamp, Laceplugh’s 406 Saddle, Tool Valles, 









































The Clang of the Olock Tower. 


| LorpD Rosebery’s idea of Liberal re-union is hardly likely to 

commend itself to the “called back.” He admits that the Liberal 
) Unionist leaders cannot, and will not, return to the fold. He there- 
; fore bridges over the difficulty by inviting their followers to desert 
the men who, to keep their principles intact, have spurned the 
loaves and fishes of office, and to return to the so-called Liberals 
who sold the pass to treason. Cool, my lord ! 
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ENGLISH PRINCE OR FOREIGN POTENTATE? Yovu pays you 
MONEY (£10,000) AND fOU TAKES YOUR CHOICE. 


Oh, Mr. Morley, how fond you must be of your protégés, who did 

r Donovan to death before the eyes of his child. The Crimes Act 

ing repealed there is scant hope of their being caught, or, if 

eat caught, convicted. 
* ” * o e 

And the Kenealys, who were so anxious not to interfere, in case it 

might be “a drunken row,” the shooting and hacking and groaning 


who would not be anxious to reinstate an evicted tenant such as 
Kenealy, arrears notwithstanding, 
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DISCUSSION ON THE Liquor Duty. THE CHANCELLOR OF 
THe EXCHEQUER TRIES TO LEAVE THE HOUSE, ON THE GROUND 
THAT HE NEEDS SOME “ REFRESHMENT.” 


Duty does not cease with death. Sir William Harcourt has 
considerably enlarged the sphere of the death duties. = 
_s * 


Worship Street Police-court has been os with the question, 
What has become of Lord Salisbury’s swedes? The country is asking 
the same question about Lord Rosebery’s mangleds. 

* . o 





The miners have got their Eight Hours Bill—may shorter hours 
n longer days for these real British working men. 
7 * * . 










ohn—I beg pardon, Mr. Burns—has been giving his ideas of Old 
Pensions. He has criticised Mr. Chamberlain’s and the others 
the severity which is so easy to the critic. And he has pro- 
a scheme based on figures—mostly of speech. 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HaPHAzARD HOMILIST. 
IX.—A FATAL MOVE, 
How fickle is Fortune! How fleeting is Fame! 
How false and fallacious the favour of friends ! 
(I sought not these f’s —uninvitei they came— 
However, they're welcome—they answer my ends, ) 
How false (to resume) is the flattering smile 
Which Friendship assumes as a mask to her guile ! 
How quickly she finds it no longer required 
When Fortune has failed us and Fame has retire1 ! 
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You may not have heard of St. Angelo Green, 
The pet of Art Critics, the pride of Art Clubs 
(I think he is still, now and then, to be seen 
In “ twopenny dosses” and seventh-rate pubs), 
But ’tisn’t so long since the trumpet of Fame 
Was mainly engaged in exploiting his name, 
For every year, when Academy halls 
Were opened, his pictures appeared on the walls. 


There wasn’t an artist residing in town— 
At Chelsea, North End, or the Wood of St. John, 
South Kensington, Hampstead, or Woodberry Down, 
Whom popular favour so deluged upon. 
Such praise he received as is seldom bestowed 
On persons residing in Melbury Road, 
And terms of approval were used which one feels 
Were fulsome applied to a tenant of Steele's, 


Yet people who purchased his works would appear 
Secretive, or selfish, or churls to have been, 
For, though he exhibited every year, 
Not one of his pictures could ever be seen. 
At Burlingtun House they were hung very high 
(The technical term, I believe, is “a sky”), 
And when that respectable gallery closed 
They—vanished in air, as it might be supposed. 
But still with his praises Society rung, — 
It argued the case on the following lines :— 
“ His pictures are good, or they wouldn’t be hung 
(No space to bad pictures the R.A. assigns), 
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And if they're eternally hung out of sight, 
That’s simply from jealous professional spite ; 
Because they're so good they outshine all the rest, 
Conclusively proving Greens’s work to be best,” 


So, low to their idol they bended the knee, 

They spread his perfections in newspaper pars, 
They frequently asked him to afternoon tea, 

And plied him with boxes of British cigars ; 
They raved of his teeth, of the hue of his eyes, 
The cut of his trousers, the shape of his ties, 
The height of his mansion, the depth of his frills, 
Tbe breadth of his views, and the length of his bills. 


The costers would cringe to him, offering fruits, 
Street-swee touched cap as they stood by the flag, 
The shoe-blacks were anxious to polish his boots, 
And little boys offered to carry his bag ; 
His fame and his virtues were bruited afar 
(They'd something about him, one night, in the Star /) 
And several chaps (with large families) said 
They'd give him his pick of their daughters to wed. 


So widely extended, indeed, was his fame 

As “one who exhibited every year,” 
That people declared it a sin and a shame 

That down on the line he should never appear. 
Although one’s art yearnings should always be high, 
Ambition stops short of a permanent “sky” ; 
No artist on earth, if he isn’t a flat, 
Desires a position so lofty as that. 





They, therefore, implored the Academy clique 
Te break through ite rale of perpevaal « skies ” 
(But never a word to St, A. they speak, 
Intending to give him a pleasant surprise). 


Of course the Academy granted the pray’r, 
And, when the show opened, the world was all there. 
” 


for the fame of St. Angelo Green ! 
am the line, and HIS PICTURES WERE SEEN! ! 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Do you ever think about the old, old days? Not the merely two- 
oye dor meh shoddy old days when _ and I were young, and 
tteam-engine had begun to snort itself into notoriety for all the 
world like a girl «ho wants to go on the stage and, rather than start 
in the chorus, gets dragged into the Divorce Cou:rt—not because she 
cared a jot for the other man, but because she knew she'd get a big 
part a billion pounds a minute at the Scarcity Theatre? I don’t 
quite know what the steam-engine has to do with it—except that it 
made a great fuss, and was very little good at first, Afterwards it 
developed into quite a useful little invention - as you may have 
heard—and, after a time, some of these Divorce Courtiers grow into 
excellent actresses. 

However, when I put that extremely pertinent question as to 
olden times, I inl to refer to heroes and fighters, to tl.e ages 
when men were men; when they sacrificed themselves to beauty 
and duty, and all that sort of thing; to the days of Lancelot, and 
Hannibal and Caesar, anil Charlemagne and Alexander, and so on. 
That brings me rouud to the new play at the St, James's, which was 
the point I wanted to arrive at. And my preamble is not so aimless as 
tse may think in your superficial way. For there never was a truer 

night, a better fellow and a dearer pal than David Remon, who is 
the hero of “ The Masqueraders,” played by Alexander, the prince 
of romantic actors, who makes us all captives by his art, a3 that 
me historic Alexander made captives by ropes and dungeons and 
things. 

Two people bave “done the trick” in The Masqueraders— 
Henry Arthur Jones, who has written a fine play, and the hero, who 
cuts two out of three and wins the other fellow's wife, with his 
child thrown in as a sort of makeweight. The moral of this is that 
if you must go out and play a quiet rubber for a couple of hundred 
thousand pounds and a portion of your family, you had better take 
a few lessons from Carl Hertz and have an ace or two stowed away 
comfortably. 

I kmow it may be very dreadful, but I think it isa great shame 
that dear old David, who wins the woman he loves from her brutal 
busband, who has guarded her for 5 ears and watched over her quietly 
and unknown, sbould give her up to go away to Africa to study the 
transit of Venus and die of fever, For he is going to die: he has 
bad a presentiment, and people never bave presentiments on the 
stage without very good reason, But there isa well-meaning but 
interfering sort of a sister who thows him his “dauty,’ and practi- 
cally tells him to go away and inhale microbes, She says that 
until Dulecie—the girl—is freed by the death of her husband she 
cannot be his, 

As this beautiful specimen of a husband is drinking day and 
night, and killing himself with an assiduity worthy of the highest 
praise, it wouldn’t have been a bad plan to wait a bit; but no, 

avid goes out to watch Venus transit and to catch malaria, and to 
wait for his goddess in another sphere, I hope they will enjoy 
themselves when they meet there; for my part I should prefer 
something more tangible, 

I have never heard such shouts in any theatre as I heard after 
Act III., when this little game of “cut and come again’ kas been 
pores with the bigger balf of the stakes watching the playeis and 

oping that the result will be that she may cut, and that her 
charming husband will never come again anywhere near her, 

Mrs. Patrick Campbell was great, beautiful, charming, thrilling, 
delicious, ['m not given to rhapsody, but | want to say so much 
and I can’t, for fear of running over on to the margin, That kiss at 
the end of the first act, and that little outburst on the “ beauties ” 
of marriage—well, there, I've written to Alexander for a box, and 
I'm going to live in it, and “‘ Gossamer,’ St, James's Theatre,” is 
my address for the next month, “Gossamer” isn’t my real name, 
you may be surprised to | ear, so writs won't be legal. 

Mr. Alexander himself has never played as well - you don’t want 
me to say any more than that,do you? The actor who plays the 
husband is Waring better than ever, and Mr. Esmond once more 
proves himself the most interesting and versatile young acter of our 
time. Miss Granville is charming, and the others are all good, 

With a barmaid for a heroine, and a hero interested in solar spots 
Billiards wouldn't have been a bad name for the play. “ Spot- 
barred.” Q.E.D, At any rate, Alexander will make a “ break” of 
several hundreds—of nights—you can take the cue from me. For, 
however many spots Mr. Jones's hero may find on the sun, there 
are nospots on Mr. Jones's play. This is an American-easy way of 
saying that Zhe Masqueraders is exceptionally good goods, 

I have been told on good authority that it is excellent to bave a 
giant's strength, but very inconsiderate indeed to use it like a giant, 
I commend this to the notice of Mr. Clement Scott, whose savage 
attack on Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the Zblegraph set all the world 
wondering. She is as popular as Miss Julia Neilson, who was 
banished from the Haymarket for a season after a similar bludgeon- 
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ing. Is Mrs, Campbell’s to be the same fate? The whole tone of 
the Zelegraph's notice may be gathered from Mr. Scott’s reference to 
the kiss at the end of the first act. He thinks it should have been 
full of passion, &c. Now, Dulcie then did not care a jot for Remon, 
and the light touch of her lips upon his forehead expressel exactly 
what Mr. Jones wished to express—a woman's pity fora man who 
loves her vainly. Go fo, Mr, Scott, where is your chivalry—not to 
speak of your judgment ? 

If you are very good I will tell you something about A Bunch of 
Violets at the Haymarket next week. Not that you do not know 
all about it already, but that’s nothing to do with me. When you 
find a Tree in A Bunch of Violets a-growing and a-blowing in the 
Haymarket, I think one ought to polish up one’s horticulture before 
tackling the subject. You may say this is mere stuck-uppishness or 
haughty culture, or something silly like that, but it won't make a 
bit of difference. 

King Kodak should have been witnessed in camera—as far as the 
general public goes—on the first night, for it was not fit for publica- 
tion. By which I only mean to infer that it wanted more rehearsal ; 
nothing more, believe me. By this time King Kodak is probably 
taking snap shots at popularity. The music, by ever so many 
composers, is catchy and lively, the dresses are delicious, the girla 
lovely. 

Bdwata Terry made a big hit, his glimpses of old burlesque 
warmed the cockles of one’s heart. Miss Vaughan danced in the old 
sweet way. Charles Danby and George Giddens were immense. 
Miss Lizzie Rugg'es danced divinely and acted with most excellent 
humour; her pantomime wiih Danby was one of the gems of the 
evening. We saw it onthe last night of April, but it was worthy of 
May—Jane May. 

Oh Heavens 

Above, 

Misses Levens 

And Love 

How divinely you danced ! 

Miss Violet Robinson sang sweetly, but the girl who won my 
heart was the representative of France at the Court of Kodakoria. 
The Ostrich Dance of the three Sisters Levy was weird, wonderful, 


and startling. The dress—well, there, really, you must excuse me. 
GOSSAMER, 











AMBIGUOUS, 
Scene: Country Church. 
, Visitor.—* There is a good deal of dry rot about the woodwork 
1ere,” 
‘erger.—* Dry rot, sir! Why, bless your ‘eart, it’s nowt to wot 
we ‘as i’ the poolpit!” 
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Tableaux at the New. 


With_a few thumbnail scratches by Our Own Thumbnailer, and 
; 7 A to the Artists concerned. 

It is the fashion to be “New” newadays. Witness the New 
Journalism, the New Humour. and the rest of it, So that the title 
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Greek family’biuthing party.— Watts. 
chosen by Messrs. Halle and Comyns Carr for their Regent Street 
Rival to the R.A. ought to be a happy augury for their continued 
success. No New Gallery show would be complete without its 
Burne-Jones, and the doughty baronet is to the tore with his four 
(no joke intended here) contributions, None of them belong to the 
green or ghostly order, and one of them, a portrait of a young lady 
in a black dress against a black background, is quite nice. “Love 
Among the Ruins” is an old friend, but none the less welcome. 
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Oh feel ear. — Waterhouse. Taking home the “= beer. — 


G. H. Boughton. 


G. F. Watts, R.A., another of the mighty ones, exhibits a “ Greek 
Idyll,” only we miss the bathing machine, which, as every schoolboy 
knows, was used by the ancient Greeks when disporting themselves 
in the Archipelago, We bardly know whether to congratulate Mr. 
Shannon most on his portraits or bis sitters—both are equally 
charming. Mr. Sidney P. Hall's portrait of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury is evidently an “enlarged” edition of that nobleman, Of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s “ Ophelia” with the auburn tresses we can safely 


























Venetian little beauty Lord Salisbury on the House of 
(6d, the packet).—C. Van Lords, New and “enlarged” 
Haanen, edition.— Sidney P. Hall, 


say that we have seen girls we like better, among which we may 
include C, Van Haanen’s “Little Beauty "—beg pardon, we mean 


“‘ Venetian Beauty.” 

In making a tour of the West Gallery we came across our old 
friend Mr. Odell disguised as a Colonel in the Blue Ribbon Army, 
and were about to shake hands with him, when we discovered i 
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Saga his counterfeit, limned by the deft hand of Mr, Edwin A 

Professor Herkomer's t of Lady Ridley in the North Gallery 
is, as the vulgar little boy would say, a stunner, and Stanhope 
Forbes has out-realised realism by his powerful “ By the Fireside,” 
an old woman and a cat, in day and partly in firelight. 
Mr. Hitchcock's “ Madonna” to the “ Mistical " order of 
painting, but is, nevertheless, remarkable; whilst Mr. Boughton 
contributes an “ Evangeline,” taking howe the dinner beer, as our 
funny man has it, which is quite in the artist's best style. Alfred 
Parsons’ “ Lonely Farm" must have been having a lively time of it 
when he was that way, judging by the number of figures he h.s 
introduced at work in the vicinity. Many of the lesser lights of the 
art world —if we may so term them withvut fear of getting our head 
punched—have put in an appearance at this the seventh series of 
the “New” Exhibitions. Messrs, Napier Henry, Hamilton Macal- 
lum, and Edwin Hayes ably represent the piscatorial element, Leslie 
Thomson, Thorne Waite, J. Aumonier, and a host of others the 
landscapists, and the Hon, John Oollier, Percy Bigland, Hayues 
Williams, and the redoubtable Mr, Hallé have hel to swell the 
array in the portraiture line, 

If space were not limited and the Editor's blue pencil were not 
always looming in the distance, we should like to “linger longer” 
over the attractions of the Regent Street Show; but, if we cannot 
do this, we can at least assure the reader that the “ New” is 
decidedly amoug the places where one may spend a happy afteraoon, 

THE SHOWMAN, 


The Olang of the Olock Tower. 
“ Yes,” says little Miss Wales, “ you’re very clever, Mr, Asquith, 
in extracting the money from m 


y little box, but I fail to see where 
your cleverness is to benefit me, 





“TAFFY WAS A WELSHMAN,——” 


Mr. Balfour, in his great speech on the first reading of the Bill to 
Welsh the Welsh Church, paid them the compliment of referring 
several times to our “intelligent foreigner.” M'sieu says of the 
present Ministry :—“ Zey favour razzare ze sharks zan ze vhales, 


mon ami.” 
a * ow 7. . 


In the game of political whist, extension of the franchise — 
always be relied upon as a sure card—whether the Ministry wit 
their Registration Bill will score the odd trick remains to be seen, 

* a2 nd ” 


Mr. Peel's retirement will be a loss to the House and the nation, 
Through years which have seen exceptional political crises he has 
exhibited exceptional tact, and has maintained the dignity of the 
House under circumstances when, in the case of a weaker man, that 
dignity would bave been seriously oe pie EP sa by the 
House itself. Even those who have occasion to differ with the 
ruling of the Speaker have taken off their hats to the qualities of 


Mr. Peel. ms . . 


A number of great living men assembled on Thursday to do 
honour to a great dead one, to whom many of them owe the fact 
that they are still living. Mr. Gladstone's tribute to Sir Andrew 


k rthy of Sir Andrew and Mr, Gladstone. 
saeaamaa i Tue MAN IN THE CLOOK TOWER, 
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Welshing the Welsh. 
Mr, ASQuITH TO LITTLE MIss WALES, 


Goop day, my pretty litt'e maid, 

You really need not be afraid, 

Helping the he)pless is my trade— 
(Aside) That box, I mean to win it,— 
Sweet little child, I love you well, 
And my affection | will tell 

If you will wait a minute. 
Your money-box come hand to me, 
And you and I will try to see 

What's in it, 

Dear me! You've saved this all yourself? 

But not, of course, from love of pelf? 

So I propose, my little elf,— 

(Aside) Egad! it’s like ecarté— 
To spend for you this vulgar clroes, 
Of course you will not feel the loss, 

You think with me? That's hearty ! 
We'll give, what you have, in your mind, 
No doubt devoted to mankind, 

To Party. 

I take this money, you must know, 

To ease you of the plants of woe 


The New Conquerors at 


Hastings. 


ELEPHANTINE SARCASM, 
Indignant Cabby (to stout and parsimonious fare).—“ Ere, Jumbo, spring another tanne 


That from the root of evil grow— 

(Aside) I think I put that neatly— 

Sut you shall have a rich reward— 

You'll! see us dissipate your hoard 
So subtly and so sweetly, 

That you'll look ou in high delight 

Until it vanizhes from sight 
Completely. 


Husb, hush, my dear! Come, do not cry, 
For if John Bull came wand’ring by 
And saw you weep he'd pipe bis eye— 
( Aside)—And make me pay the piper— 
For he’s so tender-hearted, 80 
Fond of Bull himself, you know, 
His criticism’s hyper 
On evrything we chance to do 
To make poor Sandy, Pat, or you, 
Grow riper. 


He's jealous of his little friends ; 

Upon himself he still depends, 

My Party s artless aims and ends 
Don’t win his approbation, 
He said one day: “If there’s a thing 
I hate, it’s gerrymandering 


of the day anil 


r, an’ I'll drive yer ‘ome to the Slodgical Gardens!) 


And endless agitation. 
To catch a vote, it seems to me, 
You'd make out Peckham Rye to be 
A Nation. 


So, pretty maiden, do not weep, 
In case upon us he should creep ; 
For though this money we shall keep— 
( Aside) 'Twill come in very handy— 
We'll make a nation of you yet, 
We can’t say when, bat won't forget. 
John Bull must understand he 
Will have to cringe and doff his hat 
To you as well as Messrs. Pat 
And Sandy. 


There, there |! Good-bye! Be staunch and true 
To us, and we'll be staunch to you, 
Whate’er you ask us that we’ll do— 
(Aside) Except restore the money,— 
Bless you, my child ! Your sterling sense 
And simple trusting confidence 
Are sweet to us as honey, 
Good-bye! (aside) Who says I can’t cajole? 
She thinks I meant it! ‘Pon my soul 
It’s funny. 


service is electric in smartness; in fact, electric light is the order 
night in this well-fitted ahd ably-managed 





WHEN William the One arrived at Hastings, the natives accorded 
him in one sense a cool reception, in another a warm one, and he 
railed on the inhospitality of the place. That was before Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond (which firm always aspires to make comfort pre- 
Ponderate) had built their new hotel. Any invaders by sea or land 
who arrive there to-day will find a Palace (Hotel) fit for any king 
to sojourn in, and at a tariff which, so far from scaring the haughty 
Norman, will induce him to stay there, The charges are light, the 


establishment. 


Choice Readings. 


Mk, SLAUGHTER gives us some tuneful numbers in the musical 
trifle, The Big Bandit. Misses Holland and Chandler and Messrs. 
Corney Grain, Collard, and Reed, each and all do all that is pcssible 
with their respective parts. ‘“ Drowsily, Drowsily, Saaiie, | endl ‘“ 
recalls Little Christopher Columbus, 
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FUN. 


SOME SKETCHES EXPLAINING WHY SOME GIRLS REMAIN SINGLE—CONTINUED. 
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(1) Because, baving been cruelly jilted, she bas lost all interest in the world, and taken to a life of self-sacrifice———(2) Because she is an heiress, and has a horror of being 
married for her money ; the really nice men fight aby of her ; do not wish to be called fortune-hunters.——~(8) Because she is too clever by half, and senior wranglers, like auk’s 
» are rare.——/(4) Decsnen ba saturated herself with yellow-backed novels, she is not satisfied with the men of her own rank, but is waiting fora duke, at least. N.B.—It is 
ought she will have to wait some time.— (5) Because she was engaged once, but the proceedings so bored her she put a stop to them, and is in no hurry to get engaged again. 
-——(6) Because, there are only two bachelors in the neighbourhood, and though both of these have proposed, she prefers to remain single, as neither of them comes up to her ideal. 
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Fun’s Favourites.—5, Miss Alice Atherton in Jaunty Jane. 


WE'VE leughed with you in Kattie, you have 
charmed us in Our Daughters, 
And as militant Clairette we gave you-a 
greeting warm, 
With cong as fresh and pleasant as the ripple 
of spring waters, 
In midst of desert sands you oft bave taken 
us by store. 


But never have you charmed us more or 
wakened us to laughter 
More hearty, ne’er more charmed us with 
your mirth-awaking strain 
Than now, when, winning from us cheers that 
Shake the Strand’s roof rafter, 
You charm us and deight us as the Jolly 
Jaunty Jane, 


Oh, was there ever Hehe of the bar more 

sweet and sprightly 
Than you, fair Alice, as arrayed in 

fashions quaint of yore, 

You hit off modern masherdom so wittily and 
brightly ? 

(Of course, the Hebe of the Strand of right 
should be a Shore.) 


Well done, fair Alice! you have brought back 
to the Strand the glcry 
Of bygone days when brave burlesque 
chose in its walls to reign, 
When Farnie, Reece, and Byron gave us 
many a great story, 
Clad in the brightness of their wit—just 
a la Jaunty Jane. 


And may your merry mood delight us Alice, 
long and often, 
Howsoever often, we shall seek you yet 


again. 
Yours the art to brighten, yet the artist touch 
to soften, 


Miithful madcap, merry matron, most de- 
lightful Jaunty Jane ! 


A Judge Judged 

Str PeTER EDLIN has been before the 
London County Council. The General Pur- 
poses Committee have been trying his case— 
whether he shall have his salary raised. Mr. 
McCall moved, as an amendment, that Sir 
Peter be said £2,000 instead of £1,500; 
when up jumped another member and said : 

“Sir, we don’t see why Sir Pe'er should 
McCall the money.” 

And they arranged that he should only 
make £1,500. 

Now, if at any time a Purposes Committee 
should be judged by Sir Peter, I daresay he 
will have to pay the piper. 


A Grate Difference. 

“You know the difference between our 
kitchener and the ‘ pretty swallows’ that, 
homeward fly,’ don't you ?” 

‘* No!” 

“Well, you surprise me! I'll tell you! 
the first is my fireplace, and the others mi- 
grate,” 


Advice to the So-called 
Comics. 

Look up all our back numbers in which 
reference is made to Stanley’s marriage to 
Dorothy Tennant—the jokes will work up 
well for the future Mrs, Asquith, 


Overheard In Camera. 
lst Nighter (at Terry’s).— Call this Kodak 
an instantaneous hit ? 
Second lst Nighter—Well, there's no 
proof of it, is there? 
lst Nighter.—No ; it’s all negative, so far. 
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Portrait of an American Gentleman; or, 


Intellectual Jim-Jams. 
A STUDY IN STYLE, BY JENRY HAMES, 
CHAPTER I.—JUMPY, BUT STYLISH. 


“{ do not forget the morning on which we were first not unaware 
of each other's existence!” So saying the speaker, Silas P, Kagmag, 
of Boston and Chicago. looked round as if for applause at having 
said a good thing. You could see at a glance that he was an 
American, his haudsome highbred face glowed with culture, his 
clothes, of many but not inartistic coluurs, fitted him to perfection, 
and he wore sandshoes., 

His companion and hostess, the Honourable Mrs. Colquhon, 
handicapped as she was by not being an American, and in spite of 
her possessing the repulsive appearance of a highborn English lady, 
was bly good-looking. Indeed, to anyone not accustomed to 
the dazzling brilliancy of the middle-aged American female, she 
might even have appeared beautiful. At present she seemed puzzled, 
She felt as if there were sumething wrong somewhere—as if the 
lute were rifted, or the rift luted. Then she pulled herself together, 
and murmured in the harsh guttural tones of the trueborn 

sritisheress : 

“ You mean you remember the day we met?” 

‘* Yes! That is not what [ am not referring to!” 

“Do you often talk like this?” 

* Generally,” 

“Why?” 

“Heaven knows! Unless it be that we Americans are so very 
intellectual.” 

“ That's true!” 

“ Oh, you have found that out.” 

“ What do you think?” 

“1? Oh, I never think.” 

“ That is what | mean,” 

“ But you do not ask me why I am not somewhere else this after- 
noon!” 

“* Because | know why you are here. You wish me to give you an 
introduction to the Dachess,”’ 

“ You know everything.” 

“ But why do you wish to see the Duchess? ”’ 

‘*] mean to marry her!” 

““ You ? ” 

“ Why not?” 

‘We shall see. But now I must say good-bye, as I am dining out 
this evening. Here is the note of introduction,” 

“Well, good-bye. Not a few thanks.” Saying which Silas P. 

Kagmag stepped jubilantly out. 

No sooner was he gone that Mrs, Colquhon rang the bell. ‘ James,” 
said she, when the footman answered it, “ If that person calls again I 
am out!” 


CHAPTER II.—Very JUMPY, BUT MORE STYLISH THAN EVER, 


The Duchess of Peckham was at home and would see Mr. Kagmag, 
Thus the obsequious servitor with the pink legs. Silas txought- 
fully followed him downstairs, upstairs, through corridors, state- 
rooms, and salons, Was this gilded splendour to be his’ It seemed 
too good to be true. (It was too good to be true, but of course he 
didn’t know that.) “Mr. Silas P, Kagmag!” shouted the pink- 
legged help, and Silas stood face to face with the richest, most 
beautiful, most witty, and most learned Duchess of her day. She 
sat on a throne in the middle of an enormous boudoir, smothered in 
diamonds, and looked for all the world like an old-fashioned chan- 
delier. Silas, however, was not alarmed. He had seen the same 
sort of thing ata Dime Exhibition. He strode manfully forward 
and shook the Duchess by the hand with the hearty shake of an 
American citizen, “ Pleased to meet you, ma’am,” he said, The 
Duchess motioned him to be seated. “™ You wish to see me on an 
important matter, Mrs, Colquhon tells me,” 

“I do,” Silas replied, “I have come to ask you to be my little 
wife?” 

“Sir!” screamed her Grace of Peckham. 

‘‘ Hear me out,” yelled Silas in commanding tones, “Iam the 
richest, wisest, noblest, purest, and best of American citizens, I 
made my pile in pork, and I want a wife to help me spend it, 
Try me.” 

At this moment a depraved-looking, bibulous bottled-nosed person 
entered the room. “Mr. Kagmag,” cooed the Duchess, pointing to 
this deplorable specimen of the human race, “allow me to introduce 
you to my husband. The Duke of Peckham !” 

“Then you are married already. Heartless woman! you have 
trifled with the tenderest feelings of an American citizen. Fare- 
well!” and, with the mixed feelings of a bitterly disappointed man, 
Silas P, Kagmag determined to return to that land where the 
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Almighty Dollar reigns supreme, and where pork and culture 
flourish in;amity side by side. 
THE END. 


A Shame. 


OF all the mean actions perpetrated by the Progressive (7) party 
in the London County Council, their treatment of Sir Peter Edlin 
takes the palm and the Huntley and Palmer. Sir Peter, who is 72 
years old, has served his country well as Chairman of the Clerkenwell 
Bench, a judicial position of vast responsibility and entailing unre- 
mitting work. Uufortunately, that heterogeneous body the L.C.C. 
has been empowered to fix his salary. Now we know the sort of 
person the beggar on horseback is, and the carpet baggers, stump 
orators, and loafers who so greatly assist in the composition of the 
Council are hardly fitted to be entrusted with the fixing the wages of 
a carman, let alone the salary of a judge andagentleman. The 
L.C.C. in its insolence of office awarded Sir Peter Edlin £1,500 a 
year—the salary of a Registrar in Chancery or a Taxing Master, 
and less than that of an ordinary County Court Judge, Sir Peter 
has refused to accept this salary at the bands of the masters who 
have been thrust upon him, As may be expected, these fellows, 
finding themselves in a position of authority over a man of breeding, 
position, and refinement, lose no opportunity of using the whip a 
mistaken public has placed in their unfitted hands. Not only do 
these Malvolios insult the aged judge in their council chamber or 
bear-garden, but such of them as affect “ Journalism” (save the 
mark !) air again their cheap sarcasm in the columns of their 
organs. Meantime Sir Peter serves the public for nothing, and the 
public can do nothing but ‘blush for the men it has made its 
master-. : 

The New Transpontine Theatre. 

Ir was a happy combination of building material when Mr. 
Irving, who is a brick, laid the foundation stone of the Brixton(e) 
Theatre. Henry the 9th was just the man forthe job. He has been 
the architect of his own fortunes, and we trow (h)e’l(]) remember 
with pleasure the day when he declared the stone well and truly 
laid. The Brixton Theatre is no relation to that Independent one 
of which we hear so much, but it is to be hoped it will be indepen- 
dent in the best sense of the word—that is to say, that it will be a 
financial success, and that without the aid of clap-trap or appeals to 
the fads of fanatics or self-boomers, 
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AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY: 


Edwin.—“ What is this one called, Angy ?” 

Angelina,—“ Oh ! it’s the ‘ Judgment of Paris,’” 

Edwin.—‘ Judgment of Paris?’ Ah, yes. Incident during the 
French Revolution, wasn't it ?” 
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A Ramble Round the 
R. A, 


AMONGST other minor shows visited 
by Fun this week may be mentioned 
the Royal Academy, which exhibition 
is even below its average. 

The portraits are the pick of the 
exhibits—notably, the Sir Francis 
Grenfell of Mr. Ouless, Mr. Cope’'s 
Lord Roberts, Mr. Seymour Lucas’s 
head of Mr. Harmsworth (a very long 
and clever head in more senses than 
one). Mr. Solomon’s Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell (as she appeared after read- 
ing the Daily Telegraph of the 30th 
ult.), is perhaps the best picture in the 
show, although the same gentleman's 

ortrait of our friend, Mr. J. Zangwill, 
is lifelike. 

“’*Mid Seared and Yel’ow Leaves,” 
W. S. Jay, is a masterpiece of daring 
colouring. “The Bracelet,” by Sir F. 
Leighton, is not half bad for a P.R.A. 
Mr. Logsdail’s “ Pigeons of San 
Marco” took us away to the Queen of 
the Adriatic. 

The best things in No, 3 Gallery are 
“The Temptation of Sir Percival,” 
by Mr, Hacker, A. (Mr. Hacker is the 
artist, not the tempter), Mr, Poynter, 
R.A.’s “Hore Serene,’ and “ The 
Spirit of the Summit,” by the Presi- 
dent, which last will, perhaps, be the 
picture of the year. Mr. Frank 
Dicksee’s ‘“‘ Magic Crystal’’ is the 
work of a master, and Mr. Orchardson 
has painted “A Lady” as only Mr. 
Orchardson can paint one. Val 
Prinsep has illustrated the Diogenes of 
Chelsea’s French Revolution in “A 
Versailles,” but somehow the work 
doesn’t seem to speak to us, 

Mr. Cope’s portrait of Mr. Mundella 
is to the life, as is also Sir George 
Reid's of the G.O.M. of Academical 
Scotland, Professor Blackie. Mr. 
Draper’s undraped sea-maiden is a 
beguiling creature. “ Worcester 
Cathedral” runs the “Spirit of the 
Summit” close for being the best 
picture of the year, and ought to be 
much engraved, Mr. B, W. Leader, 
A., would have stamped himself one 
of the very first of modern painters 
had he even never painted any picture 
but this, W. V. Wyllie has sent some 
lovely sea pieces, notably ‘‘At Even- 
tide there shall be Light,” and—l’ll 
tell you moreabout the R.A. pictures 
next week, : 

In “ The Death of General Gordon ”’ ‘ te corny 
Mr. Joy hes committed to canvas que 
the disgrace which is engraved on 
England's heart. 

Among the Aquarellists Mr. Joseph 
Knight excels with “ The Ending of 
@ Summer Day,” with its soft har- 


monious colouring and strange light effect, and—I'll tell you more 
next week, THE ODD MAN. 


When Similes are Out of Joint. 


As light as a feather.—When it’s in a matinée hat and obscures 


from you the entire stage. ; 
As gay as a lark,—When it’s im one of the Cheshire Cheese 
puddings, 
As cool as a cucumber,—When it’s under a glass case and the sun, 


As warm as toast.—When you are late for breakfast —as you often | 


are, 
As blithe as a bee,—When it’s in a bonnet. ; 

As dull as an ass,—When it won't work more than eight hours 
lay. 
As solid as brass,— When it's a band and is cracked. 

As rich as a Jew,—When it's a stage Jew ‘lestitute of all nature, 
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THE FEELING OF THE AGE. 


Man left behind. 


As straight as an arrow,—When the wind blows. 
As deep as a well.—When Labouchere's at the bottom of it. 
As proud as a peacock.— When it’s moulting, 

As brittle as glass. —When it’s the Crystal Palace. 


What's in a Name! 
Hubby.—Mabel -Love—— 
Wifi (her name is Mabel).—Yes, dearie. 
Hubby — ae aa 7 
Wi fi shingly).—Well, dearie 
feobs Malet Love really does dance divinely. [ was—— 
Wific.—Thank you, That is sufficient, ( Freezes.) 


Coming Events, etc. 
IT is untrue that the play to succeed Arms and the Man at the 
Avenue Theatre will be Legs and the (irl, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS.—NO. 
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Bg its My Stars—for May. 
7 MERCURY is a morning star— 
the 20th. 

Venus isa morning star through- 
out the month, 

Mars is a morning star. 
Ni, The Star is a morning and even- 
ing star. 

The Reader is a morning or even- 
ing star, or morning and evening 
star, according to the number of 
lives he loses at pool. 

Weedon Crossmith is a morning 
and evening star. 

Kate Vaughan, whose feet 
‘twinkle, twinkle,” is a morning 
and evening star, 

Eleanora Duse will be an evening 
star on and after the 7th. 


Quite Immaterial. 
When venturing on vaccination 
We can’t ignore the brute creation ; 
The very name you must allow 
Implies dependence on the cow ; 
’Tis ours, then, to accept the “ pus” 
Thus Jenner-ously yielded us, 
And if, our dignity to flatter, 
We coldly flout their aid —no matter! 
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In the current issue of Pric-a- 
Brac (J. W. Palmer, 281, Strand), 


3, the leading article is devoted to an 


Embarrass:ng position, When going away for honeymoon, you give, by mistake, a pawn ticket (for exposure of “ The Dealer Collector,” 


your watch which you had “ 
malicious emile, that it is “ not available on thia line, sir!” 


The Laws of England. 


By A LAYMAN WHO DoESN’T UNDERSTAND THEM. 


Ve 

LET us now proceed to the Bar—(Hear, hear—the law is a dry 
subject.—Deputy Sab.Assistant Ed, F.). There are two Bara—the 
inner and the outer, (We know hundreds—D, S8.-A. E. 7. What 
price Short’s, the Cheese, and the millions of others in which 
our esteemed contributor ea-copy, with requests for trifles 
on account? The outer bat is com of junior counsel, some of 
whom are young things of three score and ten. Ifa man desires to 
go the Bar he seeks an Inn. (Of course. Do you suppose if he 
wants drinks he goes to a police-station—anyway till he has had 
‘em?). While he is eating his dinners and reading for the Bar he 
is styled a Student at Law, and he occupies much of his time in 
sampling the pee of the Gaiety and Romano's. The time comes 
when he is called to the Bar ; prior to that he is called lots of things 
—his laundress invariably calls him mean. His call to the Bar is 
generally an excuse for a supper, and the man in the chambers 
underneath has a high old time of it. 





=m BISCUIT, ; 


1” to buy wedding ring), and the collector informs you, with a 4 subject on which Mr. Palmer is 


well qualified to write, since no man 
has done such a deal o’ collecting. 


The embryo Lord Chancellor thus emerges from the grub state of 
the student to the chrysalis condition of barrister-at-law, and 
commences to wait feverishly for briefs which don’t come, After 
ten years or so he begins to earn his living, and ceases to pay his 
clerk five shillings a week, leaving his remuneration to the client 
who pays clerks’ fees, which the clerk doesn’t always get. In due 
time your Junior Counsel blossoms into a Queen's Counsel, and 
increases simultaneously the size of his wig and his fees. He then 
leads (sometimes misleads) Junior Counsel, and is approached with 


fear and trembling by the solicitors who have made his fortune, 


(To be continued.) 
A Saving of Time. 


Our cousins, who flock from the country to Town, 

And would “do” the “lions” ere they go down, 
In the task there’s naught to appal ; 

Let them take, ere they list, a forenoon stroll 

In the Park of St. James's; then they'll see the whole, 
I repeat they will see the Mall, 








CURE FOR INDIGESTION. 





Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the ure of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the anmmia and 


defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits,.the 


NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Islington, London, N. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
supplied as HOVIS is not pew wnat! f please write, ending Sample 
(the c_ st of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, 
MILLERS MACCLESFIELD. 











Printed by WILLIAM CATE, 82, Bouverie Street, and published for the 
Tuesday, 


ors by H. JABRANDON, at Boswell House, Bolt Court, in the City of London— 
y Sth, 1894. 
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OUR ARTIST’S WHITSUN HOLIDAY. 


Ending in Smoke. 
Scene.—Drawing-Room. Discovered—The Mistress, 
Enter the Maid—the Housemaid. 
The Housemaid.—Did you ring, ma’am ? 
The Mistress.—No. (The Housemaid is going). 
going ?” 
The Housemaid.—To answer the bell. 
The Mistress.—TI rang the bell. 
The Housemaid.—Then you did ring, ma’am. 
The Mistress,—I tell you I did not, 
The Housemaid.— But you —— 
The Mistress.—The bell rang—don't answer me! 
maid is going.) Where are you going? 
The Housemaid.— Downstairs, ma’am. You told me not to answer 
you, so—— 
The Mistress.—Stay, girl. The bell rang, twice, for cook, Why 
isn’t she here ? 
The Housemaid.—She's been smoking her pipe, ma’am, ar 
couldn't find a clove, so I came up instead, to save her being foumd 


Where are you 


(The Slouse- 


out, 
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Nice Children. 


IT was quite an innocent movement on my part to invite them 


down to our place for their holidays. 
Mrs. Poltwattle asked them, the first morning at breakfast, which 


”” 


they preferred, “Jam or Marmalade! 
And they answered, as with one voice, “ Treacle |" 
It was not an article of consumption we usually bad in the house 


—so we sent for some, 
We've got it in the house, now. 


We've had it in the house, ever since! 
“In the bouse,” did I say? All over the house would be nearer 


the mark, 

They treacled the handles of the doors, they treacled the ban- 
nisters, they treacled the chair-backs, they treacled the fre-irons, 
and, although it is two months since they went home, I am still con- 
tinually s‘icking to things, And I don’t believe the cat will ever 
get it out « f her back, 

[t will be a long time before thore boys are invited to spend their 


holidays with us again, Nice lads! 
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say more than two words about Mr. Sydney 
p'ece is called A Bunch of Violets, because 
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sort of Jabez Balfour gentleman, only more so, Bad as Balfour is 
believed to be, bigamy was not one of his little faults, At least, not 
bigamy in point of law. Now, Sir Philip Marchant is not only a 
devotee to Mammon, but to Mormon. True, he has only two wives ; 
but then, the author hasn’t given him a fairshow. Mr. Grundy kills 
him in the last act before he has a chance to prove whether he 
would take honours ia the Utah degree. It is such a pity to cut off 
so promising a pupil in the flower of his youth, — y because he 
wanted a bunch of violets. and the other lady objected. 

You see, Sir Philip married again without troubling about the 
trifling formality of divorcing bis first wife. Some may say that a 
little act of forgetfulness like this—a little carelessness of which 
anybody might be guilty—is too bardly punisbei, And yet, in order 
to avoid complications, it is as well to be somewhat pedantic, even 
in matters of form. And when tbe real Lady Marchant turns up as 
someone else’s wife, it will be understood that the domestic economy 
might become a little mixed, Sir Philip’s affairs go all wrong in 
matrimony and in money pure and simple; and the good lady who 
disturbs his connubial conventionality gives the whole game away 
because Sir Philip wants to pay a big price—with somebody else's 
cash ~ for the violets bis idoli daughter wore. Then comes death 
and “curtain.” 

Very , very thrilling ; but, no, it won’t last. Mrs. Tree has 
blossomed a'l at once into a great actress, As the adventuress she 
acted grandly. Mr. Tree and Miss Hanbury were each good. 

Mr. Clement Scott has been at it again. Not content with flaying 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell in the Telegraph, in the Illustrated London 
News, and, per in Truth, he writes a long article all about 
nothing in particular—he does this admirably—for the Hra, in order 
to tackle the lady in the professional organ. Mr. Ledger, this was 
Era-ttic of you. The Great Scott has plenty of chances to say what 
he wants to say ; why give him another? 

Pg now call King Kodak the much Vaughan-ted enfant Terry- 
e. 

A French play with an Italian heroine, in an American theatre, 
London, is at least cosmopolitan in its art, There is nothing new to 
be said about Madame Duse’s Camille. She is an actress who 
doesn't act and makes a magnificent success ir notdoing it. I, of 
course, am a perfect Italian scholar, and I know Dumas’ Dame aux 
Camélias off by heart, so that I only read the translation provided 
from a wish not to appear superior. My modesty ismy bane If I 
hadn't had the book I might bave thought that I was at a verbal 
race meeting and laid odds on the favourite. Duse, who rattles off 
the dialogue as though she was frightened that we might lose our 
trains, which, as she bas probably been told, is the one deadly sin 
for which London playgoerr never forgive a management, But it 
is a wonderful ormance and that’s all there is about it. 

The one thing about this actress is that she makes you wonder 
why you are at all impressed with ber acting. You don't know why 
you strain your eyes and ears to see her every action and to bear her 
every accent, but you do it all the same. The Armand is not a great 
actor, except from an avoirdupois point of view, which is not the 
artistic standard, and Duval pére looked like a low comedian. But 

were both earnest ; and, after all, they were quite “ irrelevant,” 
as a Wanzel say:in The Master Builder. Madame Duase is the 
be-all »nd end-all of the Italian season, I trust she will do good 
business and that she will be— , 
A creature not too tor 
For human ety "s fra. 

I went up to the Grand to see Miss Evelyn Millard in Sowing the 
Wind, because the Scotsman as per advertisement — said this young 
actress was of the Bernhardts, the Terrys, tne Nethersoles and the 
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Patrick Campbells. As a matter of fact, she isn’t yet, but she's 
going to be. Her Rosamund was a wonderful example of untrained 
genius. And then she is so very pretty. Miss Millard is going to be 
a —_ actress. Perhaps, when she has a theatre of her own, she 
will remember the encouragement I[ have given her, and will accept 
one of my plays. Mr. W. H. Vernon was, of course, great. The 
who played Annesley was far too (Laurence) Cautley in 
his posing, and too effeminate in his make-up. We don’t want lady- 
like accomplishments in our heroes. We don’t mind them Sowing 
the Wind ; we don’t want to think they are more at home in sewing 
antimacassars, GOSSAMER, 


Over-Populated. 


“ Hallo, Binks,” said Jinks. 

“ Hullo, Jinks,” said Binks. 

“ Any news?” said Jinks. 

“ Yes,” said Binks. 

“ What?” said Jinks. 

6 Changed my diggings,” said Binks. 

“No?” said Jinks. 

“Fact,” said Binks. 

“ Left old Mother Grubbitt?” said Jinks. “I thought you were 
so comfortable.” 

“ So I was,” said Binks, “ until every room inthe house was let — 
and let to Americans, too! I could never go up nor down stairs 
without half-a-dozen Yanks popping in and out of the rooms upon 
me like so many rabbits in and out of their holes,” 

“ T sympathise with you.” said Jinks. 

“ Hang it, man,” said Binks, “don’t sympathise with me, sympa- 
thize with old Mother Grubbitt ; she loses a deuced good lodger and 
many a bottle of whisky.” 

“ Ha tha!” laughed Jinks. “ She loses the whisky now instead of 

ou.” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Binks, 

“Hal ha!” laughed Jinks. 

Result—drinks. 


























“HON! SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE.” 
Or, the Order of the Garter 
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FROM THE 


“MATTER” 


JOURNALISTS AND NEWSPAPER ARTISTS EXTRACTING 
PRIMROSE, 


“"* DEAR SrR,—I have been much amused to see what a god-send the primrose has been, of late, to journalists and newspaper 
artists. I think the papers must have been hard-up for subjects. I have seen it treated from every t of view—from the 
rfumer’s, the wine distiller’s, the botanist’s, the gardener’s, the artist’s, the antiquarian’s, the poets have sung about it, and 
ast, but not least, the politicians have discoursed upon it, with, perhaps, an allusion now and again to the late Lord Beaconsfield, 
and to Lord Rosebery’s family name!!! The artists, too, have been busy, and have drawn this plant not from its roots, certainly, 
but from every other point of view; in short, every one has got some matter from it, and put honey in their honey bags, I mean 
money in their money bags. The writer of this letter hopes to do the same by submitting above sketch for publication in your 


play he is going to and his 
par (don't you call it?) in the 
Adder, apropos the play you are 
going to write, and your in the 
Chatterer about the goed he 
said, or that say he said, his 
anecdote in y about the bon 
mot he says made, and—are you 






WwW al eeu 8 
E are en to see "3 
Journal, with its charming pictures 
and int let Bw 
parisons are odious, so we n 
say that the “ Recollections of a 
Royal Chorister,” by M. A. 
Klickmann, constitutes the most 
attractive feature in this month’s 
issue, but we do say that it is a 
most interesting article. Mrs. 
Comyns Carr’s “Romance of an 
Old House” is full of interest. 
Barnard Davis gives us a Short 
Story anent a Long Engagement. 
“Oh! Sweet and Fair,” by Helena 
Brett, is charming. 
The Jdler wanes and wanes in in- 
terest. Why? 
“ The Shen's Tail "tis a remarkably 
interesting tale, leading one to sup- 
» that Conan Doyle has been out 
Shing way. 


A Scotchman’s 
Presence of—Mind. 


THEY were playing nap when 
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Ladv Loraine’s Thursdays. 
ScEeneE—The Pill Bow in Clarges Street. Discovered —Lady Loraine, 

The New Girl, Mise Schwob, Mrs, Carlyon, Colonel Belvedere, 

The Vogue and The Jackal, 
ine eeeeats Belvedere.—What rot Rosebery talked at the Academy 

nquet 

Lady Loraine.—Think so? It seemed to me his speech was very 
clever. 

The Colonel.—Just fancy having a picturesque national costume ! 

The Voque.—A capital idea, I think. 

The Colonel.—We army men might just as well be ordered to wear 
uniform. Service men detest uniform. 

The New Girl,—Or pretend to, 

Miss Schwob,—Then again, | reckon, railroad stations, whether in 
America or this one-horse country, would make folks considerable 
tired, if there were no advertisements to look at. 

Mrs. Carlyon.—But, surely it is too bad to deface the landscape 
with them, 

The New Girl.—Anyway, the Royal Academy's hardly the insti- 
tution to effect that sort of reform. 

The Vogue.—How’'s that? 

The New Girl.— With members of the council] exhibiting works 
which are designed for posters for sombody’s soap, or portraits of 
nobodies whom nobody knows till their names appear in the R.A, 
catalogue——— 

Miss Schwob.—And somebodies whose only claim to be anybodies 
is having made their pile—— 

The New Girl.—And designs for somebody's factory ousting better 
work, It is hardly likely that the Royal Academy will take up a 
crusade against advertising. 

Mrs. Carlyon.—And, after all, advertising in itself is honest, and 
infinitely preferable to log-rolling. 

The Vogue.—Do you think so? 
rolling. 

The New Girl.—Well, I never knew anyone do so well what he 
didn’t understand ! 

The Vogue.—I don’t understand you. 

The New Girl.—Most likely. 

The Jachal.—Have you read Brind’s Jatest book ? 

The New Girl.—Oh, yes, And I read your notice of it in the 
Charlatan, and I've also read his notice of your new book inthe 

Quack, and I’ve read your preliminary puff in the Weakling gf the 


I mean I don’t understand log- 


the minister called unexpectedly, 
The cards were hastily gathered together, and the man of religion 
was asked in, Just before he entered, the man to whom the cards 
had been entrustei dropped them, and they fluttéred to the ground 
in all directions. What was to be done? The cards were scattered 
allover the room, There was no time to pick them up. Quick as 
thought a young Scotchman present placed his foot on the cards, and 
kept it there until the minister had departed. 


By a Super-Hypercritic. 


As a student of Lava‘er, 
1 conceive I hold a charter 
For inspec physiogaomies ad lib ; 
Eliciting 
Of people’s minds and feelings 
m the “ cut,” as sailors have it, “ of their jib.” 


Nothing have, if naught you veuture ; 
So stately dared to enter 
A suburban tramcar bound I know not where, 
Withio, I saw, were faces; 
These form my hobby’'s basis, 
So I took a penny ticket then and there, 


I scanned the varied show 
Of features in a row, 
Which were ranged for my inspection vis-a-vis, 
And a less inviting lot 
1 had previously not 
B.en pe:mitted in my wanderings to see, 


The dull and vacant stare, 
And the cuoning leer are there, 
Aud looks that seem to harbour fell design, 
Bat of anything like mind 
All destitute I find 
These samples of the “ human face divine.” 


Then I gladly close my orbs, 
While Fancy’s :calm absorbs 
My introverted gaze ; yet, though I am 
No finnikin wsthet- 
-ic, ne'er can | forget 
That row of ugly faces in the tram, 
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He feloniously rages ; 

Z but chatter, wild and free, 
While I’m paid my reg’lar wages, 
That is good enough for me, 
He would blow a world to ruin ; 
ZI would merely labour shirk, 

For I find a pleasure true in 
Seeing other people work, 

I have lofty aspirations, 
“ Visions of the perfect state,” 

Where 'mid toiling populations 
I shall “only stand and wait.” 


And, besides, as you must see, sir, 
There is not the slightest doubt, 
He might happen to hit me, sir, 
When be throws his bombs about, 
“ Tote is real, life is earnest ;” 
You may put your shirt on that, 
You will find me always sternest 
When my life is pointed at. 


Talking goody-good won't calm a 
Rabid rascal such as he ; 

Let him play his melodrama 
Somewhere under lock and key ; 
Let him play at “blood and 

thunder,” 
In the prison costume dressed. 
Wilful murder is “ a blunder,” 
Roaring farce will suit me best. 


THE ANARCHIST SPEAKS, 


Who am I that I should perish ? 
I am but another's tool ! 
Me you scorn, and him you cherish, 
Praise the rogue and curse the 
fool. 
He shouts “ Kill !” and I obey him, 
I must suffer, I suppose ; 
Yet ‘twere well if you could stay 
him ; 
He’s the worst of all your foes. 
It is he who bred and reared me, 
He who set me on my way, 
You were blind, you hated, feared 
me, 
Yet you let Aim say his say. 

“ Empty talk !” you said, forgetting 
Talk may be the spark to deeds, 
Check the growth, sir, in the setting, 
Cut the stalk—but kill the seeds. 


Take me, Bul], but take my master, 

“Kill and Plunder!” hear him 
shout. 

He can raise my like, sir, faster 
Far than you can strike us out. 

Mr. Bull, you've caught me fairly, 
So far it is well for you, 

But to do the whole thing squarely 
Take the other scoundrel, too, 


Not Superstitious. 


HOPEFUL. 
aye MoShinty.—* Are ye a belaver in 
Fair Friend.—* Are you sanguine of the success of your forthcoming play, Mr, Scribe ?” luck, Mr. McGinty ?” 
MeGinty.—* Sure an’ I’m _ not, 


Popular Playwright.—“ Ob, very—it’s such a bad one.” 


Anarchades Ambo. 


THE SOCIALIST SPEAKS. 
Mr, BULL, sir, you are right, sir ; 
Run that dreadful rascal in. 
He has given me a fright, sir, 
Raising such a horrid din. 
Dynamite and sword and 
’ sige to a importunate, 
am but the “ Vs 
Of the —= 


I'm an honest agitator 

Fighting for the good and true ; 
Just a public-bouse debater 

Hired at a weekly screw. 





Mr. McShinty. I never comes across 
a ladder without going under it !” 


A Change of Scents. 


mig: 8 (sternly, to Clerk, who has just returned from lunch). 
—‘ Mr. Brown, this won’t do. For the fifteen years that you have 
been in my employment, [ have every afternoon been accustomed to 
have this office permeated by an atmospheie of gin and peppermint, 
and I cannot—no, I cannet—now allow it to be changed for ram and 


cloves !” 
A Dignified Retort. 


The Dulwich Girl's Mother (showing sample of milk to local 
dairy-keeper).—“ Look bere! I bought this milk from you— it’s half 
water and the rest is chalk, and you sold it as ‘ pure country milk.’ ” 

The Dulwich Milk- Maker (with dignity).—“ Madam | to the pure 
all things are pure!’ (Collapse of the Dulwich Girl's Mother.) 
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ANARCHAADES AMBO. 


ANARCHIST: “WHY DON’T YOU RU IN MR, SOCIALIST, TOO? HE SET ME ON!” 
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The only Girls I have ever Loved. 
Ne, 1—CLEMESTINA. 

was, without doubt, my very, very, first love, and I adored 
with all the ardour of primary passion. She was about tweuty- 
and substantial. Se tee ae She was not only my 
love but my governess. Most of the little that 1 ever learned 
ve myself , but she it was who taught me the first 
singular of the indicative mood of the verb to love, and I have 


forgotten that. 
the Shakespearian proverb was sadly verified in my case ; the 
of 5 f true love began to bubble at its very fount. 
a AG 


gidrtits 


ei 


surprised Clemeatina gazing fondly at a photograph, 
then the terrible truth flashed on me that I had a hated rival. 
thirsted for his blood, longed to meet him in single combat. My 
nele had eats me a tin sword, but my mother hal absardly 
I dissembled. I plied Clementina with questions regarding him for 
whom she bad discarded my She told me he was 
five feet eleven, and thirty years old ; that he was in Africa shooting 
lions, My zeal to slaughter him began to abate, but not my jealous 
hatred. I longed to be on friendly terms with a boss lion, one with 
a good a te, who wouldn't stick at trifles, even at big moustaches 
such as t the brute wore. 
But when the time came for me to go to school, my passione 
for Clementina took somewhat of a back seat, There were cricket 
matches, fights, and exams. to think of, and the hole made in my 


E-£ 


| 


FUN. 
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heart by Capid’s shaft was completely closed by the time I returned j Te 


to the bosom of my family, where Clementina remained to teach my 
little sisters. 
It was then I heard from my mater that we were going tv ‘ose 


ny, % 
Clementina for good. The man with the big moustaches had come “2% 


home from potting lions and exploring. 

A few days later | made my hated rival's acquaintance, My | 
ma hay his destruction had long since died away. It wasnow 
8 by a soul-absorbing adoration. He was my ideal, my 
hero, my Sir Galahad, ng at his side through field and woo.l, 
or seated at his feet at home, | listened with wide-eyed wonder and 
delight to the many accidents by flood and field in which he had 
partici , and, in result, gaine | in him a splendid friend in com- 
pensation for the loss of my first love, 


Something Goncerning Extras. 


THE expansive force of gunpowder may be pretty considerable, 
and nitro-glycerinea little more so ; but, Sar aiptty-calenlated expan- 
sion, the landlady’s extra has not yet been —- 

A millionaire friend of mine—he was I—once gave his 
landlady carte-blanohe, in the matter of extras, fora week. He is 


your first impression is that landladies, as a ciass, simply don’t Ww 

cosy rooms inde ridiculously 

Leching tential bert ues deans’ ore e 
"t got gns on you. 

As a matter of fact, she has. It's a matter-o’-money in her mind 
all through, though not the kind you were thinking of. 

Tn that subdued, half-frightened, and apologetic tone which people 
assume when they are in the presence of lodging-house keepers, you 
will probably ventare to splatter out something about “ Any extras !” 

By-the-way, the influence of landladies over ordinarily strong- 
minded oy 2 is simply marvellous. 

Another friend of mine, who was once strong-minded enough to 
ask me for the loan of a fiver (which I didn’t ask him to return, 
having taken the preliminary precaution of not lending it), is simply 
a hopelessly-demoralised being in the presence of h.s own or any- 
body else's landlady. 

The last time he interviewed one he was in a few moments 
reduced to a state of nervous idiocy. He was rea/ly to agree with 
that landlady about any mortal t whatever. 

She was, as usual, descanting, quite outrageously and impossibly. 
on the comforts of the furniture, and he rubbed his hands and 
backed it up at every point. 

“ With regard to the arm-chair———” she was going to say. 

“ 7 dear madam, not another word. The arm-chair is delight- 
ful; I can already see myself revelling in its luxury. It is the acme 
of comfort, that arm-chair, the pertection of style—the most com- 
fortable I have ever seen in my life.” 

“ Yes,” she said, with a luminous laugh, “ that’s what it will be 
when I put it there. Iwas going to say when you interrupted me 
that there ain't one at present.” He always got hopelessly lunatic 
like that with landladies, 

To resume the “ Extras.’ 

Toe dear creature will assure you that there are only the“ usuals,"’ 
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WHY THEY NEVER SPEAK, 


Isabella,—“ What a capital idea this Bal Poudre is, Arabella, dear ! 
You quite remind me of my grandmamma.,” 


and mentions sixpence for this and sixpence for that, in a way that 
leads you to imagine you could get out of the whole thing under 
half-a-crown and put by something for arainyday, Afterwards you 
find it would have been cheaper to have fixed the price of the extras, 
and left such details as the price of rooms or food for settlement 
afterwards. 

I once went after rooms advertised as having an extensive country 
view, and after including in the price everything which | thought 
could possibly be considered an extra, arranged to stay there. 

I fondly imagined | had at last laid the demon “ Extra” low. 
Then I received my first bill, with an item of * Country View, three 
shillings.” 

She argued that I couldn't possibly expect a view like that for 
nothing, and that, as very few houses had one, it was certainly an 
extra, and as such must be paid for. I didn’t want to quarrel, so I 
paid the three shillings, and said for the future I shouldn’t look at 
her view at all, so should decline to pay for it. 

The next day she nailed down the lower window, and covered it 
with imitation stained glass, red and yellow. 

We had words about that, but it remained there, and at the end of 
the week there came along the item—“ Use of stained glass—three 
shillings!” ; 

Iexpostulated at this. I said I had no eye forart, detested stained 
glass, and that nailiag down the window didn’t make it a bit less 
draughty. However, she seemed to think that as other houses didn’t 
have stained glass, it certainly must be an extra, and that no 
reasonable man could expect “ cathedral effects” in his rooms for 
the miserable money I paid for mine, If I expected stained glass 
for nothing I should be asking for an organ and a pulpit next, 

I didn't argue. 

It is undignified with landladies. No; I gave her a week’s notice 
and went, And the last item she put down just as I was leaving 
was three shillings for extra use of carpet, mats and oilcloth by the 
cabmen who took downy boxes. The words I used were—extras ! 
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The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


I AM particularly sorry that Mr. Fletcher Moulton is the successful 
Radical member for Hackney. He would have been a much better 
successful Liberal-Unionist candidate. He is certainly one of the 
cleverest men of his day, and has a knack of succeeding, whether he 
wants to be senior wrangler or to win a law suit or a constituency. 
Therefore I did not ge the cheers which greeted the great 
analytical lawyer as he shook hands with the Speaker on his re-entry 
to the House, But what a decrease in the majority! It looks as if 
the;Government were cabbin’et in a Hackney carriage ! 





There is a rumour that Achilles Harcourt is sulking in his tent ; 
and the startling lines on the contents bille of some of our enter- 
prising contemporaries mean something more than a journalistic 
sprat to catch balfpenpy mackerel. 

a a2 * « ” 


I have seen a stronger Government than the present incontinently 
“chucked” through wanton interference with one of Ireland’s 
remaining industries—whisky distilling to wit. 

os a 


é 

It is quite right to punish the idiotic criminal who endeavours to 
reform his fellow man by blowing him up with dynamite ; but isn't 
it a trifle incongruous to let Mr. Socialist, at bis own free will, mouth 
treason from his inverted barrel under the Reformers’ Tree and by 
misrepresentation and lying incite the ignorant to the redressing of 
imaginary evils? 

* * ° 4 * 

It is quite right to sentence the dynamitard to hard labour, but it 
is not quite right to let the kid-gloved Fabians and Socialists preach 
to the crowd that the man who has earned moncy is the enemy of his 
race, and that the recogni-ed authorities are a cruel band of 
tyrannical despots, Vide Mr. Proctor’s cartoon. 

. © * * * 

Well done, Ladas! Well done, Lord Rosebery! Fun is not only 
a politician but a sportsman, and he’s glad you’se won the 
Guineas ! 





Mr. Asquith will enlarge his views of Hone Rule in another 


sae of Ten(n)ant right, Long life and good health to the 
P 


y pair. 


May 15, 1894, 


Sandwich men are not, according to Mr. Farquharson’s Bill. to be 
allowed to perambulate the streets“in naval or military uniform. 
This Bill will, of course, be known as tne Act of Uniformity. 

_ . 


No prime minister has yet won the Derby. Lord Rosebery looks 
like breaking a record. Ihope he may. Because, whatever opinion 
one may have of bis politics, there is only one opinion as to his being 
a good sportsman. 

aa 


Sir William Harcourt tells his party he is not going to resign. It 
is said that many of them would have been resigned if he had 
resigned. 


Tae MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


Turned Out to Grass. 


The Grand Old Horse turned out to grass 
Looks o’er the paddock fence 

And sighs to think, for him, alas! 
Life has no future tense. 

The mem’ries of his lengthy past 
Both joy and sorrow lend ; 

Time flies ; they only know how fast 
Who near their journey’s end, 


No more will he with eager rush 
The sparkling brooklet leap, 

Or through the tangled briar crush 
And fright the browsing sheep. 

No more he’ll hear the running hounds 
Proclaim their prey in sight, 

Nor all the eager buman sounds 
That thrilled him with delight. 


And then, perchance, he calls to mind 
The owners he has had ; 

Some headstrong, and to danger blind, 
Some sane, some very mad, 

Old Squire Tory, stiff and stern, 
And close on sixteen stone ; 

Sir Haughty Whig, too old to learn, 
Too weak to hold his own, 


Young Liberal, a healthy youth, 
And always to the fore; 

The old horse wishes now, in truth, 
He'd served that master more, 

But always skittishly inclined, 
One day, with sidelong look, 

He gave a sort of apring behind 
And threw Aim in a brook. 


Young Liberal arose, and swore 
A sturdy English swear, 

And sold that Grand Old Hunter for 
A trifle at the fair. 

A dozen purchasers were led 
To buy him, so I learn, 

And jeint stocked that quadruped 
And hunted him in turn. 


Worn out at length with work and years, 
Victim of fad and whim, 
His noble owners said, with tears, 
“ No further use for him!” 
A younger beast they bought, of course, 
. In quite indecent haste, 
A showy spotte 1! circus horse, 
Just suitei to their taste, 


And so the Grand Old Horse, at grass, 
Looks o’er the paddock fence, 

And sighs to think, for him, alas ! 
Life has no future tense. 

And yet he has one thought, a boon 
That gives him great relief, 

It is—that his successor soon 
Is bound to come to grief ! 


Two Reasons. 
Mr. Pheebl-jaw (Country Curate to Rector).—“ Mr, Starling, the 


curate of the neighbouring parish, wishes to exchange pulpits with 
me next Sunday, sir. I presume you have no objection ?” 
8? Rector.—“ I have decided] y—the strongest.” 


Mr. P.—“ Why?” ; 
Recter.—“ Because, if he preaches better than you do, he will 


attract all my congregation to his church; and if be preaches worse 
—then he has no business to preach at all !” 
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Choice Readings from Mr. Fun’s Edition of 
the Classics. 
No. 16.—ALGERNON C, SWINBURNE. 


Let us go hence, my songs; they will not hear. 
Let us at once from Fleet Street disappear. 
I trusted you to whelm me into clover ; 

But (though in many a dull, dead, drowsy ear 
Of many an Editor I dinged you over) 
Swinburnian lays were miles beyond their sphere : 

They would not hear, 
*- * 

If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf, 
We'd bloom so bright and bonnie 
In coat of amorous Johnnie, 
We'd rub each other's noses, 

We'd heal each other's grief, 
If love were what the rose is, 

And I were like the leaf.— 

Now what the eight lines hereabove 

May mean, dear love, I trow not : 
And neither do I care, dear love, 

For my Publisher will know not ! 

« a 


The Muses nine I've gathered round 
With ardour keen, 
And one-and-forty rhymes I’ve found 
For you, Faustine. 
And, theugh the critic host on me 
May vent its spleen, 
Each rhyme I’ve used rhymes accuratlee 
With you, Faustine. 
I’ve rhymed in, kin, thin, chin, gin, fin, 
And Magda-lene, 
Begin, din, sin, and win, and skin 
With you, Faustine ? 
w 7. a 
Whatever M.P.’s in the Lower Den 
May think in their hearts of the Lords above, 
M. P.’s have seen verily, once and again, 
That they cannot the Lords from their place out-shove, 
te » * 


In the nineteenth-century years. 
There came to the Making of Man 
Conscience despoiled of fears, . 
Grab, saying ‘ Get-all-you-can !” 
Rapine, and boast, and bounce, 
And a Jabezene game well-played 
Ere the Law on its prey could pounce, 
And, behold you! the Man was Made! 


Reflections. 

IT was after dinner, and the bride-elect was showing her wedding 
presents to the ladies, while the gentlemen were still dissipating 
their wine, cigars, and the Budget in the dining-room. 

‘*And just look at this lovely jewellei hand-mirror,” said the 
bride-elect, ‘‘ Hand-mirrors are such fashionable wedding presents 
now, you know. It’s from Lord and Lady Kentucky.” 

“ Beautiful,—beautiful !’’ they chorussed. 

“ She can hardly accept that as a compliment,” whispered one of 


her “ dearest friends ” to another. 
“ No, poor thing,” said another of her ‘dearest friends.’ “She's 


very plain, isn’t she ?” 
And a third “ dearest friend ” said to the bride-elect aloud : 
‘It is, indeed, magnificent, dear ; but of course you can only use 


it as an ornament.” 
And then the bride-elect went down to fetch the gentlemen up. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
original humorous contribution not to exceed 200 
words in length. Contributions to be addressed to 
PRIZE COMMITTEE, “Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C. 
_ Also a prize of ONE GUINEA-AND-A-HALF for the best 
‘humorous pen-and-ink sketch. We reserve the right 
‘to use the unsuccessful contributions and sketches, 
and to pay for same at our usual rates. Any pe 
forwarding un-original matter as original will 
_ prosecuted for fraud. 
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SAMSON SHORN OF HIS LOCKS: 
M, Paderewski has got his hair cut. 


Pig-My. 


PiG-My, a wealthy buccaneer, A man-o’-war rode in the roads 
Before his all was sunk, Outside the pirates’ creek ; 
Once lived upon the salt sea wave, way he dared not show his 


And dined upon his junk. — : 
Colossal were his head andtrunk, He hadn't got the “ cheek, 


His hide was black and tanned ; She pressed him to put out his 
He'd massive legs in mammoth “ sweeps,” 
boots And foolish fear discard. 
And small arms in each hand. But how was she to know the time 


He saw some hundred “walk the When they kept watch and 
plank ” guard? 
Before his morning meal— Tho’ doing wrong, he wasx’'t long 
A plank full fifteen fathoms In taking up his “ cue”"— 


long— The miss had clearly hit the 
That's saying ayreat deal. mark — 
A few were roasted, to appease He ventured on the blue, 
His cruel appetite : At night be passed the cruiser, with 


Some more he took upon his bark, A crew surpassed by none, 
And hung them in a dight. While in his wake a pinnave shot 


To cap and crown his cruel crimes A message from its gun, 


And villainous renown, ‘ 
He used to cut his victims up aT fall coon tae his junk, 
Before be cut them down. They made no more to do, until 

He bad a figure on his bcoks— There was no more to do, 


One of the female kind, , asiscihe 
A woman who would air her Gigantic Pig-My they reserved 
thoughts or quite another fate— 


To hang him high, in consequence 
Of his exalted state, 


And when he dangled in mid-air, 


Whene’er she had a mind. 
He fancied she was “ Passing 


Fair,” 
d inted straight to The maiden came on deck, 
os chen, ‘.” : And hung her dainty self u 
She Maser cx Sans shot The first lieutenant’s nec 
Fell very short of range. Her heavy sighs bad speot | weight,. 
And won 


tricky 
She's now the first Seciendiid’. 


wife, 
And wears the “ What's-their- 
name!” 


She wanted change, and so the 
aid 


m 
Conceived a pretty plot— 
To slip his neck within a noose, 
And then “annex” bis lot, 
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First Cousins. 


It argued a creditable profici- 
ency in our language for a Preach. 
man of our acquaintance to pro- 
pound the following conundrum ;— 
“ Vat part of vat you call ‘ jackass,’ 
connects him with an Indian rela- 
tive of his?—No tell ?—Zen it is 
Ze-bra.” 


At Bay. 


ALTHOUGH his township reaps the 
fruits 
Of enterprise in shoes and boots, 
The member for Northampton, 
Whether by “uppers” in another 
place,” 
Or high-lows ranged in rows be- 
neath his gaze, 
Objects to being stamp’d on. 


Our masters now bave “ learned 
their letters," 

And play first fiddle with their 
betters, 

While he who wields their baton, 
Waving bis wand defiantly in air, 
Exclaims, “'Tis Truth, | am a 

Ligees chair, 
But not one to be sat on!" 


; 
; 
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LEVER BROS., Ld., Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, }) 
have received the accompanying Report on » 


Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap Y 
from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chem. Hygien.Inst., Hamburg. 4 

) 
> 








REPORT. 3 


The examination of the sample of * Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant 
Soap’ furnished to we by Messrs. Lever Lrothers, Limited, of Port 
Sunligtt, England, gives the following results as to its action as a 
dis nf-ctant ) 
Solutions of 1, 2 and 5 per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant ) 
Soap in water were made. These solutions were brought to bear on ) 
a variety of clean cultivated germs or microbes (Bacillus), in each 
case @ certain exact time being allowed for the operation ; and thus } 
the capacity of this soap for destroying the various live and growing 
germs was proved. 
1.—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. 5 


THE RESULTS were as follows :— 











See 


| solution, were dead within two hours > 
| @.—The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes /? 

was very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the ?? 
|| highest degree a disinfectant. These were taken from per- 





|| sons who had died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a 
, ? 


Am ANTISEPTIC & 


' } ° 
result as follows 












DISINFECTANT With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead 2? 
= within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were dead (¢ 
ae | within 5 minutes C 

LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant ,.—The Diphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours ¢ 
Soap tor use in the Prevention of Sickness with the 5 per cent. solution. : a y 
4.—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle §$ 


and the result showed that the Microbe life was 5) 

: ee 
From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 22 

Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant 


and the Preservation of Health and is guaran- at ve - } 
iti r € ict alter IO <. 
teed perfectly pure and free from any injurious eet nen 


chemicals. 


All purchasers of this soap can exchange the Wrap. |; —— - —, - 
pers, at the Dealer's from whom they buy the soap, for || 49d exterminater of the various germs and microbes of 


+f ¢ ad A book bound 1 cardboard co C2 disease. ‘ 
tad for 8 VIFEBUOV SOAP Van snbe || Signed KARL ENOCH, Chem,, Hygien. Inst., pena 
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THE ATTACK ON THE —. 
Our artist writes :—7ruth, whilst commenting on the meeting held 
by the “‘ Healthy and Artistic Dress Union,” makes a remark which 
struck me as being the fitting subject for a sketch— 


A Solo so High. 

AT Chester a lady has been 
bound over not to sing out of tune 
in the Cathedral. How the Court 
is going to enforce its order, and 
make her sing in tune, is chest(er) 
we mean just a (excuse the jester) 
riddle we can't solve. The lady 
pleaded that she only followed 
the choir, and Dr, Bridge (the 
Bridge of the Dee), answered that 
that was just what was not re- 
choired. This is the latest phase 
of the Revolt of the Daughters, 
because it was not through hymn 
but her, and it caused confusion to 
her an'them. (If this is a psalm- 
ple don’t send any more,—ED., F). 
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“ ALL the Dailies taken in,” occa- 
sionally, whem the bogus news 
fiend is on the warpath, 


REPORTED bomb at the Guild- 
hall. But how could they hear 
the report if the bomb didn’t go 
off ? 


LONDON city may contain a 
large number of inhabitants, bu’ 
publi-city counts even more 
followers. 
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‘The trews—this garment of ours—would appear to be a very 
Hougoumont to the attacking party, and round it the fiercest struggle 
always seems to take place.” 
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DUNDEE WHISKY : 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL BARS. OF ALL WINE * 
MERCHANTS. OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES. 


4, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 
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by H. J, BRANDON, at Boswell] House, Bolt Court, in the City of London— 
, 1804, 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HoMILIST. 
X.—A MATTER OF OPINION. 
There isn’t a doubt that scattered about 
All over the British dominion, 
You'll meet with a lot of parties who’re not 
Content just to have an opinion. 
Unselfishness sways their virtuous ways 
To such an extent, they can’t bear it 
(A novel, or bold, opinion to hold), 
Unless all the universe share it. 





If one of the tribe a notion imbibe 
(Whatever its worth or attraction), 
Till others take part his generous heart 

Will never enjoy satisfaction. 
It plunges him in the depths of chagrin 
(No crueller fate could you coin him), 
To feast on his own opinion alone 
With nobody willing to join him. 
So little, indeed, he’s governed by greed, 
The fruit of his folly (or gumption), 
I’ts positive pain for him to retain 
For absolute private consumption ; 
And all of his days, in various ways, 
He passes, without hesitation, 
In running about and spreading it out 
For general participation. 


And, when I say “he” ’twill readily be 
Perceived, though it isn’t obtrudei, 

I’ts homo, not vir, to which I refer, 
And ladies are therefore included,— 

This statement I trust you'll see that you must 
Be kind enough not to demur to; 

In what I’ve to tell, in point of fact—well, 
It’s ladies alone I refer to. 





FUN. 




















Jane Emily had a curious fad, 
Amusing and faintly distressing; 

The terms which I use refer to her views 
On what she called rational dressing. 


VOL, LIX, No, 1515. 





Nice number of the Jdler this month. 

I like Zangwill’s “The Master.” Splendid number of 

the Salon for May, and Mr. E, A. Morton chats pleasantly about the 
C 


theatres in it, 





The popular style induced her to smile, 
In pity, commingled with loathing, 
Elaborate scorn of “things as they're worn,” 
Comprising her creed about clothing. 


Contempt for the skirt she’d freely assert, 
And sneer upon ribbons and laces, 

While feather-trimmed hats, she said in her chats, 
Were absolute frauds and disgraces. 

With fashion and style she harboured the while 
An irreconcilable quarrel, 

And things only worn with a view to adorn 
She held were absurd and immoral, 


She argued that spats and billycock hats, 
And tailor-made jackets and—rum things 

Like skirts cut in halves (a leg-gear of Zouaves), 
But which we had better call “ somethings ;’ 

And shirt-fronts and ties, and pince-nez for the eyes, 
Thick boots (irrespective of season), 

With cuffs (more or less), comprised the sole dress, 
With claims to be founded on reason. 


In this she was quite convinced she was right, 
But (though it might lead you to doubt it) 
She wasn’t content in any event 
Unless she could argue about it, 
She'd buttonhole me with “ Here. Don't you see?” 
(Though all I remark in each claimant 
For rational dress is—won't they confess?) — 
An itch to don masculine raiment, 


So, says I, * Look here ; if you think so, dear, 
And feel yourself forced to declare it 

The only costume a girl should assume— 
Why, bless you ! be happy and wear it. 








Who wants to dispute your right to the suit? 
Why give us your lectures upon it? 

You wear it, my dear, we won't interfere ; 
Don’t worry because we won't don it, 


“ There, don’t make a fuss, ae never mind ue, 


If none of us take to it kindly. 
You're all right, you know, don't heed ws, although 

We cling to our ignerance blindly. 
Rejoice in your own astuteness alone, 

You can’t make us wise, willy-nilly —— 


But here, with a bang, she’d stop my harangue, 


Exclaiming, ‘‘ Ob, don’t be a silly!” 


THE wheel world will read with pleasure “ Across Europe,” being 
a well-written and interesting account, by H. O. Duncan, of Oharles 
Terront’s ride from St. Petersburg to Paris in September last ; not 
only cyclists, but others will appreciate this amusing account of 
Terront’s Record Breaker, Soon, we suppose, we may — the 
practical realisation of the late Poet Laureate’s figure of speech, 
“A Cycle in Cathay,” 


Mems. on the Mags. 


osmopolitan, St, Nicholas, and others good, 
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To-day is going on 




















































































































































Waftings from the Wings. 


WE are baving atime. Scotch bards and English reviewers have 
begun the bustle, and Heaven—and Her Majesty's judges—alone know 
where it mayend. There is a third party, who doesn't seem to count 
for much, and contents himself with saying ditto to Mr. Buchanan 
and a “ Murrayn on all critics,” And it is all through a poor little 
Society Buttertly. And such a poor, weak little butterfly, that has 
had its career blighted by too big a dose of strong Scotch—ioClement 
Scot-cb. The piece might have been called “ Mrs, Langtry Up to 
Date ”— with exaggerations, of course. Mr, Buchanan is a fine poet, 
a finer novelist, and a fair-to-middling playwright, Mr. Murray is 
not a fine anything —yet, and he will become too fine to be seen at all 
if he goes on writing such drivel as the new play at the Opera Comique. 
Dumas and Du Mas-rier—I mean Du Maurier—with a dash of water, is 
the style of the piece ; Dumas for the butterfly portion of it,and Du 
Maurier for the * Society ” ( ness save the mark!). The rustle 
of Mrs. Langtry’s dresses, tte Frou-frou of another celebrated 
French play are not sufficient to make a success in London. In 
fact, A Society Butter ay is a splendid testimonial to the wide 
reading of its authors, Their only mistake was that they put too 
many proofs of their extended knowledge of English and French 
literature into the pot pourri they call a play, 

Then, being a literary gent, of course Mr, Buchanan bes an intimate 
knowledge of dukes and their wives. And he really is a most unfor- 
tunate map. Not only is he the béte noir of the 7: legraph's critic, 
but even the very lady aristocrats of bis acquaintance savour of the 
class immortalised by Chevalier as “ Old Dutch ”-esses more than the 
fair ladies who so gracefully bear the title of your Grace. The 
language of the Duchess in A Society Butterfly unravels a mystery 
as perplexing as that of the Junius letters used to be, The author 
of some of the raciest paragraphs in the Pink 'Un now stands 
revealed before all the world. She is Mr. Buchanan's coroneted 
person. 

The tableaux vivants— which, we were promised, were to shock us 
—simply bored us; they were worthy of a place on the line of the 
Academy (old style), so entirely decorous were they, They would 
not have a chance of acceptance at Burlington House now that it 
has become so frisky. 

Mrs. me acted very poorly, and even her dresses were not 
—e pleasing. And now that that has happened, Mrs. 

angtry’s artistic position is in sore jeopardy. I baven't said a 
word about the story, because that doesn’t matter. What there is of 
s story is old, and what there isn’t of a story is silly. 

I do not think that A Society Butte: fly will even grub along for any 
length of time, and the critics who have told the truth about it 
should be Bu-canonised. 

Mr. Clement Scott is by no means an impeccable critic; but he 
may peck away at such drivel as this as long as he is able, and more 
power to bis elbow, or whatever the leverage is on which one works 


& pen, 


Jean Mayeuz at the Princesss will not rival L' Enfant Prodigue 
in popularity ; but it should do very well, all the same, It is a 
epee sensation, this going to the theatre and not being troubled 

y having to listen, And then, the actors can’t miss the cues, which 
is inexcuesable, So is this utterly untecessary pun. But this was 
written in Wit—I meanj|Wbit—week, so, of course, I must be 
humorous though the heavens fall—which they probably will if [ 
go on like this, Jean Mayeuz is a fine, blood-cardling melo-mimo- 
drama, and you have all the thrills without the banalities of the 
hero who takes the centre of the stage, among other things— 
including all the “fat’’—and insinuates that though the whole 
world—which consists generally of about twenty “ speaking parts” 
—is against him, he will conquer by the etrength of bis good right 
arm, his many virtues, and the belp of the author. 

Iam not at all sure that Jean Mayeur is not atragedy. The two 
chief people are left dead on the stage at the fall of the curtain. so 
that, at any rate, it has some of the blue blood of the Higher Drama 
in its veins, though it may be a distant relative of the plebeian 
melodrama about half-a-mile removed, which, I think, is about the 
distance between the Adelphi and the Princess's, 

It all comes about in this way. Young girl, heroine—comes to 
town, fellow in—search of lark, follows ber. Very dark.—She's 
afraid, tooth'ess bag— offers shelter, sp rits flag.—Shelter worse than 
awful is ;- o'd hag thinks young girl good “ biz.”"—Cripple a la 
“Notre Dame,"’— swears she sball not come to barm —Saves her 
honour, may be, life. —Thin! s perhaps she'll be his wife.— Danger over 
maiden scoff*,—picks a lover from the toffa.—Cmpple rages, off his 
head,—kills her, then be drops down dead, 

And very effective it is, and very finely acted. The cast works so 
hard that you wonder whose will be the first arm to drop off. The 
music is capital. 
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I HAVE seen The Two Orphans tco orphan, This, I may tell you, is 
the proper way to pronounce “often,” which is a very convenient 
thing for my Dar! gee Otherwise, I should have brought out a new 
dictionary. ell, the play is very finely mounted at the Adelphi, 
and very finely acted ; and I don’t think there is anything more to 
be said. At least, I’m sure of it, because l’ve come to the end of my 
space, and I’m tired; and I’m not going to write any more, anyway. 
If you desire any further reasons, address a stamped envelope to the 
Editor. He won't answer you, and he'll keep the stamp-— but that 
doesn't matter. Mise Terry acted beautifully, of course. Mr. 
William Rignold and the rest played spiritedly. “ Spiritedly” is a 
good word, and is always used on these occasions. I do so hate ia- 
novations, “ Spiritedly” is an excellent word, especially the first two- 
syllables of it. Guess l'll——, However, that’s my business. 





ALL about Loie Fuller and other little items next week. Good-bye, 
GOSSAMER, 


The Dog in the Manger. 
NEW VERSION. 


A PEDIGREE Pomeranian pug, having purchased, with his savings, 
a desirable manger in a fashionable quarter of the town, carefully 
lined it with some very choice clover, with a view to reclining on it 
in his leisure hours. No sooner, however, had he comfortably 
settled himself thereon, than an inquisitive cow, under pretence of 
collecting the Betterment Rate, commenced to make a hearty lunch 
upon bis impromptu couch, This the pug naturally resented, but 
the cow, disregarding his piteous whining, quietly tossed bim into 
the next parish, and proceeded with her meal. 


Moral.— Might is right, and don’t you forget it. 





RATIONAL. 


Squire.—“ Are you superstitious, Pat ?” 

Pat.—“ It depends, yer ‘arner.” 

Squire.—“ For instance, would you sit down at a dinner-table if 
there were thirteen of you?” 

Pat.—*“ Thirteen of us? Faith, if there was a good dinner on the 
table, yer ‘anner, I'd set down if there was fifty of us, bedad. ’ 
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Short Sight—A Vindica- 
tion. 


SoME people are bora short-sighted, 
to others it comes in after years, But 
no man can become short-sighted at 
will, any more tha he could by merely 
desiring to do so, become a poet, 
painter, dramatist, sculptor, or even 
new humorist. There is an erroneous 
impression abroad regarding short 
sight. People say, “ So-and-So is 
short-sighted " in a manner which 
implies that So-and-So has something 
the matter with him, or her, as the 
case may be. Thy speak of the short- 
sighted one as a person to be pitied. 
This attitude is the outcome of crass 
ignorance. There are various kinds 
of ignorance, ani this particular kind 
is crass, It is quite time somebody 
spoke out upon this subject. I am 
about to speak out and dispel for ever 
the self-satisfied attitude of those 
whose misfo-tune it is to possess the 
ordinary, common - place, everyday 
sight. Before doinz so, however, I 
am free to confess that, until short 
sight was vouchsafel me, I laboured 
under the general delusion regarding 
it. But now I am ina position to give 
an opinion born of experience. I hare 
tried two kinds of sight, ordinary and 
short, and I am going to keep to the 
8 iort—to comment wou'd bez to insult 
the intelligence of the realer. I usei 
to look upon short sight as a weak- 
ness, but that was before I had ac- 
quired that delightful state of vision — 
I can't see things ia the same light 
now. Short sight gives an added zest 
to life; it is the very seasoning of 
existence. It will be generally a‘- 
mitted that the chief chirm of life 
is its glorious uncertainty, the fact 
that we cannot see what is before us, 

Well, I claim that we of the stunted vision get more glorious 
uncertainty out of life than do our brethren. Not only are the 
ordinary agencies for glorious uncertainty, such as editors, auto- 
matic machines, and women, open to us, but it meets us at every 
tarn, it positively oozes oat of life in all directions, For example, 
I see something in the distance, as far as the eye—my eye—can 
reach, say eight yards. Well, I can no more tell you what that 
so nething will turn out to be than I could do anything sinful— 
or even immoral It may be one of the girls I love, or it may 
be a cow, a tramp, or a steam roller, Ah! my ordinary-sighted 
friends, but that it would make you discontented with your lo‘, 
I would relate thousands of incidents, all tending to praise the 
superiority of short, over every existing form of sight whatsoever. 
N.B.—This is guaranteed. Just a final word. The world can show 
nothing more bewutiful than a beautiful woman, Agreed. To 
the short-sighted man all women are b2autiful. 


Sporting Intelligence. 


Over fifty men were raided and run in the other day by the 
P.ymouth police for betting. The coverts drawn for this species 
of game at the shipping town were of a curious variety, including 
several tobacconists’ shops, a bowling alley, a hotel, a chemist’s, 
and a secondhand clothes dealer's ! The first named class of esta- 
blishments seem likely enoagh t» be the haunts of betting men, 
who naturally expect at such places to pick up a quid or two, or 
to get ‘vood returns for their moaey ; but s me of the other resorts 
appear to be eccentrically chosen, They might, perhaps, calculate 
upon gettins a little goldea ointment, or a gulden drop or two at 
the chemist’s; but what prospects of lucre could the old clothes 
shop hold out to them? “Cast offs,” they might find here in 
plenty, but these are a sort of “ Kittle cattle” not much supported 
by the little punter. We can understand the wily bookie resorting 
to the hotel in quest of well-furnished flats, but his clients would 
scarcely seek the alley on the cance of b2ing well bowled, although 
there they might be sure of standing on a Verdant Green, if not on 
a velvet lawn. On the whole, however, the ways of the Plymouth 
(betting) Brethren seem somewhat unorthodox, not to say unholy. 

















PSYCHOLOGICAL MIMENTS-—-N®D. 4. 


No. 
Tilley. 


When, having be2n introduced to a charming lady artist by her best friend (?), you commence 
dam 1ing and continue damning till you refer to catalogue for artist's nam», and discover it is by t'e 
said charming lady artist, wao bows stiffly, while her b-st friend is smiling behind her catalogue. 


Fiction and Fact. 


THE minds that stand in danger 
Of forgetting Trut4 is stranger 

Than imagination’s efforts now are few, 
For ‘tis quite worn out by friction, 
The law that places fiction 

Oa a less surprising level than the Tru2, 


There dwelt (of course ‘tis groundless), 
On the margin of the boundless 
Oveanic stream that circumvolves the globe, 
A little parlour-ma‘den, 
Who with toil was over-laden, 
Thouga she bore it with the patience of a Job, 


Her fare was rice and gruel, 
(Here really is no true bill) 
And her bed was but a shake-down on the floor, 
While (which you need not cre Jit) it 
Was always sworn that sie did it 
When things were accidentally knock’d o'er. 


She lived like Cinderella ; 
Till at length a handsome sailor 
Came courting her, and as«'d her for a kiss; 
The which beiog shyly granted, 
Toen straightway they levanted, 
(Recollect there’s not a word of trath in this). 


The ta'e is pure invention, 
And would hardly merit mention, 
& .ve to illustrate the principle involved ; 
Read police reports, and sach ; 
They are more amazing, mach, 
So this question may be looked upon as solved, 


Answer to a Correspondent. 


be Seventh Royal Fusee-liers was not sung by Miss Vesta 
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PANTOMIME WITHOUT WORDS-—EXCEPT A FEW STRONG ONES, 


The Laws of England. 


By A LAYMAN WHO Doesn't UNDERSTAND THEM. 


IV. 

SOLICITORS are of all shapes and sizes, I was going to say also 
of all colours, but ! draw the line there, because, though some of them 
are green, others are not even well re(a)d ; and others, again, are 
like the clevil (in fact several are said to resemble H.S.M.), not so 
black as they are painted. Barristers locate chiefly in the Inns of 
Court. The solicitor is not quite so local a misfortune—you meet 
him in several other inns, not only in Chancery Lane, but all over 
the place, It is only in these that he is allowed to practise at the 
bar, and to compete with counsel in taking refresbers, 

The embryo s licitor is the articled clerk, Frequently he is a 
et article too, Before being articled he has to pass the pre- 
iminary examination ordained by the Incorporated fon Society. 
Frequently he breaks down in the preliminary canter, which thus 
becomes his preliminary can't 

The next step is for his parents or guardians to weigh in with his 
premium —unlike shares he goes, not from, but for, premium to par. 

He is then set to work under a managing clerk. His duties consist 
principally in carrying a black bag to and from the courts and 
chambers, breaking the o'lice furniture—notwithstanding the promise 
to the contrary in his articles—backing horses, and pretending to 
read Stephens’s Commentaries, 

After a time be is sent to attend time summonses, and to keep 


other appointments “ warm” till the managing clerk, who is sup- 


posed to be in six places at once, can attend them. He then 
succeeds in driving Chancery chief clerks into lunacy, and Queen's 
Bench masters into early graves. In fact, it is proverbial that 
nobody can know less of anything than the average articled clerk of 
the summonses he is depute! to attend. He next goes up for his 
intermediate, and, to the surprise of nobody more than himself, 
scrapes through, which is one of the mysteries of life and the Law 
Institution. 

One more examination lies before him—the final—unless he elects 


totry for the honours, in which case it is more than fifty to one 
against him. This passed, he is qualified to sign the roll and to take 
out his certificate, and, unless his friends can find him a partnership, 
the training that tas cost from five hundred to a thousand 
pounds will enable him to obtain a seat in an office at a salary of 
one or two pounds a week, under an unadmitted man, from whom 
he will begin to learn his profession. 

Assuming that he is fortunate enough to get a partnership, and 
anybody is unfortunate enough to place their affairs in his hands, he 
will go merrily on his way muddling folks’ affairs, and, like a wise 
man, profiting by other people’s experience. 

Anite we find him—a full-fledged solicitor, employing counsel to 
advise bis clients, and clerks to carry their cases through the courts, 
and the State honours him by providing a dozen or so taxing 
masters, at from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds a year each, 
to see that he doesn't charge people more than he is entitled to, 

(lo be continued.) 


Ode to a Minor Poet. 
By ANOTHER “ REMNANT.” 

Most fetching thou, and killing, 

Of the bardlings “that remain,” 
And are published at a shilling, 

Neat and bandy for the train ! 
On your interests keep a watch, man, 

No one yet has won the prize. 
Up, up, my bonny Scotchman— 

Don't be shy—and advertise ! 
Buy a whip, my little poet, 

Your lame Pegasus to flog ; 

You are great—and well you know it— 
Why then “try it on the dog?” 
Strike for game and—it's a moral— 
You'll obtain the courtly jod, 
Write a bob's worth for the laurel, 
For the laurel’s worth a bob! 
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A Strange Communication. 


(EDITORIAL.—It is probable the following was dropped into our 
box by mistake. } 

Deer Sur, 

It is with wery mutch regrit that | am obligated to enform yew 
that I no longer pays my weakly perfeshunal wisits to Mrs, Haski- 
son, for wen a woman go2s so far as t> say that the amount of 
likwid refreshment which I am comp llei to take is a3 much as is 
necessary, when I nose all the wile it aint harf nor yut k warter anaf, 
I think it’s I tim2 to dror the line, and I did, It was a klows line, 
and I drord it away. 

Ony larst Mundy week as ever wos, my pertikler frend, Mrs. 
Uggins, the laly at the katsmeet shop, remarx to me, she s¢8, 
** Owever you kan git thra ure evy and respoagible dooties withovt 
more 0’ them there alkoh dlical stimulations s:rprises me, Mrs. Jon- 
kinsquithers, that itdo, I’m afeerd that if you don’t burst thra 
some 0’ them there strick rools o’ yurn, suthin serus will apping.” 

“ Wioletta Uggins,” I ses, “u may be rite. I donno ow I duz it 
miself. But there, hif I am to di of spasims,I must. We al! asour 
deppriwations, and I lives in opes.” 

el, sur, that wery week I ad to do a day's woshin’ at Mrs, 
Haskison’s. Little did J think when I startid hout that brite an 
appy mornin, wif t2e burijs churpin, the sun shinin’ as usual (to hall 
apeerunce), and the cheery young men a hollering oat “ bloaters and 
kippers ! all halive ho!” in the streats, that hill would ave hended as 
it did. Little did I fink that one oo had been s» konfedenshul like 
in the parst, and had ackshully told her the idd:n segrets that er 
pore deer husbing wore a glars hi, and where he bort it, and wot it 
corst, an oll, 

Altho’, as i told Mrs. Uggins wen I was speekin to er abart it 
the saim evenin, “I'd suner di van diwulge it to any so!e, livin or 
ded.” Little did I fink, sur, vat such a femail pussun would turn 
and sting me like a addik in my buzzam. Owsumdever, its hall 
eggspearunce, as the yung gent remar«ed wen is muvver-in-lor 
dropped im out of is sekuad flore winder. 

To perseed :~—I ad lit my copper fire in Mrs, Huaskison’s washu;, 
and it #1 just gorn hout, an di el the ole ouse wiv smoak—drat it 
(excuse me swearin, won't cher)? So I was fealin raver lonesumlike, 
an ai just settled down to a kold collection of a por« sossige an 
injins, wich is a good thing to start wiv, sur, aid, as the pute ses, 
“Somefing attempted is somefing down,” wen my karm and re- 

eful hi fel on the beer-barre] ia the pantree, an I sor vat the 
eerlesh gal Jane ai left the tap a-runnin. Now, tho [ karnt abear 
the nasty stuff miselph, if there is one thing I does ate more van 
annuver it is to see it waisted, so I just stepped hin, and as I was 
a-turning the tap round the thort strack me that the drips oa the 
flore didn’t look as the larst barrel did, s> I just got a quort jug an 
drored about a fimbulful, not likin to see Mrs. Huskison 
swinduld, Well, sur, my suspichuns was (like my Sarah larst week 
by the Bishop) confirmated, It didn't taist rite, but to make shore 
before I spoke and I got the pore bruers into trubble, I just took 
annuver arf fimbulful ; any ow I'll taik my dyin ovft, vat it didn’t 
fill ve jug—an aving took this little drop wiv ve sussige I was kuite 
korowincbed like that it wosn't rite and wos glad I drord it for pore 
Mrs. Huskison’s sake, So I stepped into the pantree again to be 
quite sure I'd turned off the tap proply, and was a puttin the jug 
under the tap to see hif it driped, when I ears Mrs, Huskison’s 
a-saying in a unfealin tone o' voice that ill became a married 
yussun torking to one old anuf to be bher—her aunt,“I'm sorri, 
rs, Jonkinsquithers you find it necessary to spend so much time in 
my pantre2.” 

Ow she'd got fru that dratted smoke I never shall unilerstand! 
I declare 1 was that took aback that I tumbles forrard out o’ the 
paves, over a close baskit, smuthrin Mrs. H, wiv er brown jug o’ 

eer and smashin the jug! Ow that jug had got that full agin will 
remain a mistry to me to my dyin day! the honly thing as I can 
think of is, 1 may av left some in it when I put it under. There I 
lays on the flore and I couldn't move. “ Mra, Huskison,”’ I says, 
in a voice as shooked with emoshun, “you come upon me that 
sudding that I’m unable to rise, but wen I do, I s‘all be abil to 
esplane to your foolest satisfaxuo that wot I was a doin of was for 
your good and that of pore Mr. Huskison—b!ess his old glars I! 
Rool Britannia!" and just to make her feel more soshable like, I 
sang a skrap of a song as you've nodout eard on, This seemed to 
be most onreesunabil onplesunt to er, an she ses: “ Mrs. Jonkin- 
squithers, you've took as much to drink as is necessary.” At this 
crool insinervation, if I adn't bin layin on my bac<, you could ave 
noked me down wiv a fevver. Howsomedever, I rose sloly an 
solumly an ses the follerin words, broke ony by my spasims : “ Mrs, 
Huskison, mum,” | ses, “ I'm orrerstruk ! that a pusson of your yung 
ears shud say sech thingumbobs to one as as washed for ladies old 
enough to be your mother, Its mornful,” I sea, “I weep for you,” 
an, es ] am proud to say, I wope. ‘“ Well, Jonkinsquithers,” she ses, 
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FANCY SKETCHES. 
An actress taking a cue, 


we'll say no more about it, if you'll git on wiv the week’s washin 
an git itdone.’ “Never!” I ses, in a voice broken by sobs, for I 
sor the artfool minks wos afrade I'd leave er. “ Now, wen a pussun 
ses wotsernames like them ere to annuver pussun she must put hup 
wiv the concekwinces! Brituns never, never, never will be 
serlaves !” an, puttin on my bunnet in my ily eggsited stait, slitely 
asq, I solamly shooke 1 the durst oft my feet, an lookin contemtuble 
like, I left er to do the week’s washin her blesed selph. So no more 
at presunt, from your art brused and much rongd, SYBELLA JON- 
KINSQUITHERS, 


Love in Many Shades. 


According to Signor Emilio Montanaro, in his new fantasy, Anguish, translated by 
J. T, Grein, al] the passions and feelings are indicated by particular colours and their 
shades—hence these tears. 

WHEN first I met my dearest love, 
My passioa was sea-green ; 

I swore by all the stars above 
Sh2‘d be my silver queen. 

Her lustrous eyes, of course, were blue, 
Her lips like dragon's blood ; 

Her voice an orange-sound so true— 
Her smile a gay rose-bul! 


For each passion you tell by a colour, 
Each glance you compare to a tint ; 

Says sly Montanaro in Anguish afar O! 
And it’s Grein who has put it in print! 


Next yellow, pale, sprang in my heart, 
Then came a deeper shade ; 

An orange dart a thought wouli start — 
And sky blue grew my maid, 

A parple raging then possesed 
This panting breast of mine ; 

At last I loved her with the zest 
Of blood-red sparkling wine! 


For each passion you tell by a colour, 
Each glanc2 you compare to a tint; 

And thus you may laaguish, according to Anguish, 
For it’s Grein who has given the hint, 


In citron groves we passed our days, 
Beneath the Honey Moon ; 

All golden were my girl-bride’s ways, 
Each pale, grey afternoon. 

Mouse-co'oured was her gentle laugh, 
Her siybs a tender pink ; 

And cornflower blooming was chaff 
She showed in each mauve wink. 


For each passion you tell by a colour, 
Each glance you compare to a tint ; 

And Love, in its kindness, is but colour-blindness, 
And it’s Grein who has put it ia print, 


i 
i Verse and Verses. 
i THe poetry of motion is best seen when there is Tennyson. 
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The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


HAD Diogenes lived in our day he might have found an honest 
man—and in the House of Commons of all places. Mr, Mundella’s 
self-imposed exile from office is not only creditable to himself, but a 
worthy example to public me, 

o x ~ . * 

He is on the side to which this journal is opposed ; but, looking on 
his withdrawal as a matter of high principls. [ look forward to his 
return as only a question of time. 





I am rather partial to cabby; but [ can't concede that he is 
playing fare or hansom(e)ly in the matter of his strike. 
® a * 


What on earth has Mr. Smith, of the Bargees’ Agitation Society, 
or Mr. Brown, of the Tinpot Makers’ Disturbance League, or Mr. 
Jones, of the Magsman’s Mutual Meddling Federation, or Mr. 
Robinson, of the Tubthumpers,.to interfere between the masters 
and the men? Are not the men capable of speaking for themselves? 
Perhaps, if they did so, there would not be half so much bother all 
round, 

* * i * » 

The apeesting of a cab in Park Lane, whereby the driver's leg was 
broken, was a di to the cowardly crowd and the inattentive 
authorities responsible for the keeping of the peace. 

* * = nal 


That ‘ such things are possible in this meb-ruled metropolis makes 
us sick, . 2 , 

Labour is well-advised to combine to strike at times, but not 
physically. Call a man’s leg black if you like, but you have no 
right to break it, 


As for the fellow Simmonds’s impudent letter to the Daily 
Telegraph, stating that certain cabs would be permitted od x! for 
hire, really I wonder our esteemed contemporary inse such 
impertinence, 

= & of ity af. : * ~ 

We have so much liberty of one kind in this happy land just now 
that the liberty of the subject looks like becoming a thing of the 

ast, 

: TRE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 
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sear) the colour of the lips 
which proceeds the Lady’s (s) Mile, 
I want the rare catholicon ° 

With which ‘twere wisdom to anoint 
The wounds received while sitting on 

The Needles or the Lizard Point, 


I want to know the sort of 
Adapted to a building's site ; 

And how much more you yet might vex 
Vexed questions ere they’d show you fight. 


I want to know what cobbler’s boots 
Physicians use, the sick to heal ; 

And where the cute galoot who shoots 
The moon may safe his gun conceal. 


I want to see the face so pale 
That’s hid behind the vale of tears ; 
When tradesmen have their annual sale,’ 
I want to know who rows and steers, 


I want to find the meetest crane 
For heaving sighs and lifting shops ; 
I want to gauge the poet’s pain 
When on some cutting theme he drops, 


I want to know what rest can do 
To make tired wheels untired once more ; 
And if, when Father Time goes throngh 
His (s)Leap Year, he is wont to snore, 


I want a man (if such exists 

Among the champions known as “ strong ") 
Who in his big and brawny fists 

Can lift the’ burden of a song, 


I want to know what horse or mare 
The oft-sung azure main can boast ; 

I want to know why 3, who swear 
That ghosts exist not, the ghost | 


Lynch Law. 
In civilised communities the laws are paramount, 
And interference rarely need be taken in sccount, __ 
But if authority’s relax'd to meet some parsing need, =i 
Who can foretell the lengibe f0 Sette hg 
Judge L-ynch is he, par ewcellence, of tale we m 
For if you proffer him an inch he straightway takesan J, 


Nursery Rhymes. 
A lady of Trimcomalee  - 
Grew tired of being a “she,” 
So s smoked: cigars, 


Wore blazers with bars, 
Had talks about “ on the spree |” 
But in England such things not be, : 


In future years the present time will be known as the “ balmy” 
dage of Gastonalll wi 






_  &quatics. 
| ittempted » @ 


When he pitched on h 


Had rin ama 





. Se oF 
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Mr, Rocers takes a benefit to day at the Gtrand.n. sun , oe 


the programme his ben should be a ‘big ben.” 
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Astrophel. 
A SWINBURNIAN TRAGEDY. 


Our Poetaster is no more—that is 
to say, no more in Fleet Street. 

Fun office has reluctantly given 
way to Colney Hatch, where, 
in deepest thought and a strait-waist- 
coat, he lives a life of great solitude ; 
averse to Society, averse to pleasures, 
averse to a verse of any kind. 

At times be is given to D—— 
= let us say blank) verse, but 

swear you cannot prevent him. 

Not but what there was plenty of 

t reading in the new book 
of Swinburne’s, which it was his 
task to review. There were poems 
sonorous, yet sensible, and short 
efforts in less exaggerated metre 
which were eminently pleasing to 
the ear. 

But the following extract, written 
on the back of a pen-wiper, on his 
way to Colney Hatch, will explain 
our unfortunate Poetaster’s plight, 
It is evidently na inp as the 
metre is self-registering up to the 
thousand feet or so contained in a 
line of this sort. 


TO A—MUSE, 
Lines ON THE SPOT WHERE 
ASTROPHEL ——., 
Sense that fled from a rhyme that 
led a life nomadic from verse to 


verse, ° 

Haunts my mind in a mood less 
kind, as weak goes bad to a 
worseless worse ; 


Waltz in rhyme, in a maze sublime, of words inverted and sense 


Loanat lightly, with words that rightly or wrongly dazzle and 


charm us yet. 


When pan we who are freely free, faint and fettered in search of 
Palled wi with passion, in frenzied fashion, pray for peace in the bapless 


hence ? 


[ NoTe.—Our compositor has struck. He declines to set any more 
of this without an increase of wages and a new fount of type.—ED. | 


Liberty of Gonacience. 
pong hd gy think of our new play? 














































































A STRIKING EFFECT. 


©* Arab.—“ Werry incapsid’ rate of yer to go aht on strike, 
Kebby, in these ’ard times, an’ force me to set hup my kerridge, 
wiv’ anover penny on the hincome tax an’ all,” 


‘May-22, 1894, 


The Only Girls I Have 


Emma. 


SHE was my heart’s delight. I 
loved her passionately. Not for her 
— that vied with the sky of 

aples in the depth of their wondrous 
blue—not for the fri lashes 
that kissed her oval cheek—not for 
the fair hair tumbling about her 


”.gboulders, the hair wherein the sun- 
- beams loved to glint—not for the 


mouth so like a rosebud, that made 
one long to be a bee to be employed 
eight hours a pe in sipping honey 
or it—not ed — ears, 
ink, transparent, 8 ly as 
eathelle—nal for the vobanl ike like 
music heard ‘twixt midnight slum- 
bers—not for the black-stockinged, 
shapely legs that her short school 
frock half revealed—not for the 
dainty tan-cased foot, that might 
have been Diana’ e—nét for the clear, 
dimpled chin, just above a throat 
shapely as marbled ideal and white 
as lily petals—no, not for these. 
There was a charm about Emma 
more irresistible than these, one and 
all. Emma was allowed an amount 
of pocket-money so liberal that her 
anatomy was incapable of containing 
the various forms of pastry, sweets, 
and fruits of the earth purchased 
therewith, and I, as the proud pos- 
sessor of her pristine affections, came 
in for the residuum, or the unsub- 
merged nine-tenths, Our love might 
have endared till nuw, even surviving 


our appetite for saccharine matter and our digestions, but fate, in the 
form of her parents, tore our lives asunder. 
ladies’ boarding school, and when she returned her charms were gone. 
Her eyes were more heavenly in their blue, her teeth more Yes -like, 
her lips closer cousins to the rosebuds, her voic2 more silve 


She was sent.to a young 


, and 


her hair more golden—but, oh! how transient is human bliss, her 


affection for brandy-balls, jumbles, and cokernut was a thing of the 


t—she yearned for silver bangles, sequins, and ribbons, and my 


Algy.-—Miss 


Scraggs 
Bertie.—A good figure ! 


aithful baviel heart woke up at last with a pang to the stern fact 
that my dream of love was o’er. 


Figurative. 


has a figure. 


y dear fellow— 


a we Alg Allow to finish, at her bank 
— that, ye me nker’s. 
Mosaper 1 ede da edie hs’ play' peiatee dove T Mave fing two 
to call you a money 
Peta hry aber you, sir! I beg to tell you you have'nt AW 1 


anything of the kind, I mean—— 


( Wonders for the moment what he does mean, and exit 


exploding.) 

















THE man who put his shoulder to the wheel spoiled a beautiful 
light overcoat he was wearing at the time, 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARD HomMILIST. 
XI.—BANE A¥D ANTIDOTE. 
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DERBY morning! I'm adorning 
With artistic neatness, 
Realising a surprising | 
Up-to-date completeness, 
In the fashion (that’s my passion), 
Admirably suited 
(Coat and trouser each a rouser), 
Nicely gloved and booted. 
Yet this chappy isn’t happy, 
Much as he would choose it ; 
It’s some betting I’m regretting— 
Shall I win or lose it? 
To my gateway tooling straightway 
Here's the drag to fetch me ; 
Greetings hearty (jolly party !), 
Friendly hands they stretch me ; 
Such entrancing maidens, glancing 
Wickedly or shyly 
may mention my attention 
Gratifies them highly), 
Such a joking, fun-provoking, 
Ready-witted crew’s it, ' 
Coming to me ;—still l’m gloomy— 
Shall I win or lose it? : 
Sunny splendour, leafage tender, 
Gentle breezes blowing, 
Altogether ripping weather, 
Road in id “ going,” 
Prime havannah (cost a tannah !), 
Sherry when I ask it, © 
In their places “ Fizz” in cases, 
Luncheon in a bask it, 
Good digestion. a ae 
I'm prepared to use it)— 
Dead Sea ashes! For there flashes— 
Shall I win or lose it? 
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Now we're lunching (while I'm munching 
Feel a little cheerful) ! 
Thanks—another. You're a brother! | 
Thus content one woos it, i* 
How its bubbles | troubles !|— 
Pooh! Suppose | lose it! 
’ 









































"Taint the money makes this funny 
My defence ia, « the suspense ie 
“the suspense 
"s so much ag’in me,” 
Pass the flowing Soe it’s going), 
This depression’s fearful ! 








Where's that -wipsy 
ac hs too aur 
, this 
verte vo let she’r Granny 
Everlastin’ be, dear. 


Any rot’ll—wher'sh tha’ bottl’ /— 
‘ou atten’ t’ me. dear. 
Ours ‘ave noses—Holy Moses ! 
Shall bave one- you chooshe it— 
I don’ care a shingle pair o’ 
Buttonsh #/ I loshe it ! 
Who'sh that bounder shays I flounder ? 
Think I'm gett teiller | 
’Ullo, Punch . » lanch (hic) ! 
’Ere’sh your’ ol’ feller ! 
Thish shweet spot’ll—wheresh tha’ bottl’?— 
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The Conjuri Performance. 
ScENE:—A small hall, with raised at one 
end, at foot of which, and a on one side, opening 
into anteroom, Piano on the pla‘form. Time 
some of the 
boys are intoning 
“ Pro-gramme” in various heys, and the honorary stewards, 
Sour young each with a 
tn his button-hole, are in the part of the 
hall with that air of slightly-fussy responsibility combined 
with amiable stolidity, that characteri:es these indi- 
viduals, <A good deal -f conversation is going on, and occa- 
sione! greetings, in e , are exchanged across the 
seats. A clock is heard to st the hour, and a moment after- 
wards the occupants of the seats at the rear of the hall display 
their anxiety for the performance to commence by stamping 
on the floor with heavy boots, and by small volleys of 8. 
This proceeding leads to one of the stewards, the hcad steward, 
ed yp. walking with an air of importance up the hall and 
into vestry. After a brief pause and some whispering a 
lady pianist who had once or twioe out cautiously, 
now emerges, unuttended, from the room, ascends the piatform, 
and favours the audience with a short piece of music (sempre 
FFP.) of the firework and sledge hammer school, a composition 
all top and bottom, as these specimens of the musical art most 
frequently are. Dwring this performance the player keeps a 
sharp and anxious look out for the fiz st indication of her pro- 
prictor being ready to appear. 

(A weak apology for applause— three perfunetory claps, one thump 
of a boot, and athin fusillade of stick and umbrella taps follow 
the pianoforte s lo, and at this point the entertainer goes briskly 
up on to the platform and receives a fair ovation. THe is a 
rather bald gentleman, some 40 years of age, of spruce exterior, 
and with a manner equally deferential and familiar, and is 

of a strong “ gift of the gab.”’) 

Conjuror.—Ladies and gentlemen, I propose to introduce to 
your no‘ ice this evening a number of illusions, and to carry out some 
of these | must ask two gentlemen from the audience to be kind 
enough to out on the platform. [ Pause, during which no one 
moves} Will two pevee kindly come up? I don’t mind from 
what of the hall, front or back seats, only they must be over 
16 under 60 years of age. [Faint giggles are heard, but no one 
volunteers.) I have a gieat many illusions to through to-night 
in the time, and Iam sure two gentleman 

[ Further pause, during which audience look about to see if there 
is any sign of the renewed exhortation producing a victim | 

I hope one or two gentlemen will come up. I usually have more 
gentlemen offer than [ require. [70 an ocowpant of the front chairs 
who catehes his eye fora moment.) Will you come up, sir? [ The 
personaddress.d shakes his hsad knowingly, but lo-ks uncomfortably 
conscious for a minute, and the conjuror flirts his eye about and 
sect @ h man at the end of the room who has risen and 
is on hts way to the platform] Thank you, sir! Now, [ want 

r pause, w everyone y av 
ante the entertainer's eye, and when a You go up, Charley, 
sotte voce leads to nothing, a middle-aged, awhward-looking man 
shambles up on to the mamidst the titters of the audience, and 
ts chaffingly but received.| [To the y man.| I 
think you must be under 60 years of age, sir? [A fecble acquies- 
conce, @ sickly smile follows.| [To awkward ary BI And you 
look over 16, sir? [Small squirks of laughter from the audience. | 
Now sir, will you please hold this egg in your mouth? Oh, no, { 
shan't want you to keep it there above half an hour or so. And 

ou, sir [te the younger man], see that he don't take it out with his 
d, [The rgg is placed and the audience laugh alittle.| Now 

I want to borrow a tall silk gentleman's hat, [Zawghter.] I 
should say, @ gentleman's tall silk hat, [The hat is not forthcoming 
at first, but after a minute a smart loo one is handed to the 
conjuror, who raps it sharply.] 1 don’t know whether you are 
aware of it, sir, but there is a great hole in your hat, The owner 
of the property murmurs, No there isn't; at least there wasn't 
before you bashed it with your fist, Yes there is, or how could 


head intoit? [Loud hter. 
go agra are now ormed wich the A and sundry incon- 


and bulky stores, ga cabbage and a cannon 
Sait are produced from it, and a“ large gentleman's pocket hand- 
herchief atly ina candle, is rds discovered 
in the interior of a loaf of bread, in which edible some- 


"s gold watch is ulso found embedded, In these tricks the 

or has reocived a certain sort of assistance from the two 

a on the platfo m, the elder of whom, by his exocsesive gestures 

of discomfort under a playful brow-beating over the matier of the 

egg (which has been dropped and smashed on the carpet at an carly 
stage) has stamped himself as a probable accomplice, 
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[ Suddenly, to a full-bearded and pte) Pz eeprpaa man in the 
stalls,| 1 beg your pardon, sir, but may [ ask you if you are much of 
a billiard player? I see you have got quite a number of billiard balls 
about you. 7 audience. | What a fuuny gentleman this is to keep 
billiard balls in his ! ae on ‘orm and in 

of a protest proceeds to remove them.] Why t are one, two, 
t four [victim looks rather out and audience laugh a 
little}, five, six, seven, eight,nine [merriment increases.] 1 think 
that’s all—no, it isn’t—I see a lot more under your moustache—ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, sixteen—[ further 
laughter.| Dearme! How much more comfortable you must feel 
now, sir, [ Victim tries to laugh.} 

An unsophisticated ’Arry [to his friend in the gallery].—I 
wonder 'ow he gets them thing2 from that bloke’s beard? 

His knowing friend,—There aint nothing in that, you silly 
Johnny. He's got ‘em up bis sleeve somewhere, that's all. 

’ Arry Non ot Aaartel but he don’t bulge out, and yer carn’t 
have a lot of bloomin’ great balls about yer without their showin’ 
somehow, and his coat don’t stick out at all; any Juggins can see 
that. P’raps ep say next he had that darned old cannon ball up 
his sleeve, [The knowing friend changes the conversation. ] 

An old gentleman [in the stalls, very deliberately to his grandsons]. 
—Yes, he is rather clever, my dears, and docs some of the tricks 
that I saw many, many years ago, when Anderson, who was called 
the Wizard of the North, used to orm. I shall never forget the 
first time that I was taken as a lad, &c., &c. 

A bumptious and captious person [in the middle seats}.—I don’t 
think he does the tricks a bit well; I could do some of them 
better myself, 

His friend,—Draw it mild, old man! He’s not half bad, though 
he certainly gives you a lot of jaw as well as tricks for your money. 

Some examples of legerdemain with cards and coins are per- 
formed, also the gold fish business, and other feats, the vonjuror 
making short but disconcerting excursions into the front seats in 
connection with sone of the tricks, and talking nineteen to the 
dozen all the time, 

Conjuror [at the end of the programme]}.—This, ladies and 
gentlemen, terminates our entertainment for this evening, and I 
have only, in conclusion, to thank you for your kind attendance 
here to-night, 

National Anthem is played very badly and fortissimo on the 
piano, and the usual considerabl: percentage of people neglect to 
doff their hats. Some of the pal hey: attempt to expedite their 
retreat from the room by ill-mannered pushing and short cuts across 
the chairs instead of waiting their time, In afew minutes the place 
is empty, except for one or two groups of stewards and their inti- 
mate friends, who exchange congratulatory remarks as to the enter- 
tainment, that is if it has been at all a financial sucocss. 


THROUGH OLD LONDON.—TAKING SHORT CUTS. 
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One Guinea Prize. 
aren: go —_ odjnignd | the best humorous contribution 
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A VOWEL MISTAKE 

SHE was, without the least shadow of a doub 
much abroad ; for, oa arrival at the + aration pert Gt Dies after 
a somewhat severe “dusting " consequent upon a fresh son'-easter 


beating on the Newhaven Madame immediately betook herself 
and her to the hotel, utterly too rostrated to proceed Parie- 
wards, On being shown her “ auben” pr after feeling the bed, 


imagine the femme de chambre’s surprise on being addressed in t 
wise: “ O! jer. ner pwee par coushay sans der watelpag!” Only 
when an ob gargon, as interpreter, came to the rescue did the 
domestic “tumble” to the situation, and | that what was 
required was deus matelas ! Thopedwen pase 


The laws of England. 
By A Layman ESN'T UNDERSTAND THEM. 
Vil,” 

THE Law is as peculiar for ways that are dark +s was the heathen 
Chinee ; its courts are even more so. 1 will now take you for a 
ramble along the tortuous, stuffy labyrinths wherein are situate what 
are known as the poly offices, 

Ou either side of this vault-like corridor, lit by gas on the warmest 
days, are the Record and Writ offices, in each of which a number of 
gentlemen are actively employed in jabbing circular stamps on writs 
and Appearances, reading and discussing the news, crushin 
solic’tors’ office boys with the chilly hauteur peculiar to the civi 
service clerk. 

On the other side of the lobby the corridor bisects the Paymaster- 
Gcneral's department, If Hercules had managed to get a fund out 
of this department in a cise where one of the “i's” hadn't been 
dotted or the “ t’s"” crossed in his order he might have have had 
something to chuckle about of more account than that stable- 
cleansing operation. 

Ou the fluors above are the Chancery Registrars. When a judge, 
at £5,000, delivers his decision in a chancery action, that is by no 



































IMPRESSIONISM R MAD. 
A Mephistopelian mother coachigg the Avenue poster, 


(And see, page M6.) 
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tle- 
t settles disputes between the solicitors a 


sites sida tor tate ecttorte mast be paid to the Svetage sommes 
objects to any other solicitor robbing his client. 


ended, a ficate is duly prepared, and the ay One return 
for £1,500 a aibies bis signature to this. bly, an auto- 
matic penny-in-the slot arrangement would be equally efficacious, It 
would certainly be cheaper. 

Possibly because solicitors and thir elerks are expected to be in 
half-a-dozen of them at one time, the chambers of the Chancery 
Chief Clerks are scattered as distant from each other as practicable, 

The functions of a Chief Clerk in Chan are manifold, From 
twelve to one he is engaged upon eleven 0 summonees, and 
from two to four be gets as far as ible with hig 11.30 list, If a 
solicitor hap to drop in five minutes after the chief clerk has, at 
say 3.30, his summonses timed for 11.80, the chief clerk's 
indigna‘ion is superb. The Chief Clerks have their respective 
characteristies—some are reminiscent, others facetious (in these 
cases a knowledge of the rules is of secondary importance to the art 
of laughing in the right place). They are a litile impatient and 
overbearing, which is pot unnatural, perhape, when one considers 
the absolute incompetence of some (not all) who are deputed to 
attend before them, but taken altogether they and their sub- 
ordinates are a highly-trained, able and hardworking body of 


gentlemen, 
(70 b: continued.) 


Impressionism Run Mad. 
A PLAINTIVE Protest BY A MAN IN THE STRERT. 


I've been Pe inne a i 
- | a sort of a hope it t 
~ Sometbing c'ever or smart, 
This “ New English Art,” 
And the Club might impart 
It to me! 


a for my ptm a surmise ! » 
‘ve not yet dose rubbing my eyes!) _ 
‘ I don't wish to a Bil 
At the pictures en bloe, 
But they de give a shock 


Of surprise | 
Take, for instance, tl e “ Two Sisters Lloyd "— 
Why couldn’t the artist avoid 
Mixing up in one m-ss 
Their face and their dress? 
These young ladies, I guess, 
Are an: oyed ! 


And then— Oh, it pains me to write 
Of two sketches in weird black and white! 
I'l) not mention by name 
Him of Yellow Book fame, 
But bis f: males o ercame 
Me with fright! 


Pray, is there some new-fangled law 
That artists shall smudge, and not draw? 
There's no other means 
To sccount for the “ scenes,” 
And the “ notes,” and matives = 7 

EY BTS NSe That I saw! 


WHAT is it that is neither a volume nor luminous, yet is generally 


voluminous enough ?—A scientific tract, 
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THE CAB STRIKE. © ~ 























(8) Though man 
are, at any rate, 











ey a 


) The man about town—a fare cabby loves. (2) A fare cabby detests ; she has all the fares 
distances at the ends of ber fingers, and has never yet been known to give an extra 
———(8) Going to a dance. What we may come to if the strike goes on !——(4) Or this lau 
(5) Discussing the question..-—-(6) When you don't feel inclined to walk, but have to, it does 
make you wild.—-(7) The bansom cab has been used as a rostrum at some of the meetings in 

k. What a capital ideal The top forms a splendid table; the reporters you can put 
e, who are thus able to make their notes in comfort ; whilst the speaker, shonld bh 
the thread of his discourse, can canter round the park, collect his thoughts, aud resume his 
or, if he find the audience is not in sympathy with his remarks, he can drive away altogether, —— 
y be put to inconvenience by the strike, it is a comfort to think the horses 
ving a high old time, 


The only Girls I have ever Loved. 
3.—FLORA, 


SHE was own sister to Dora, who was a blonde. Flora was a 
brunette, with 


~/- of herself 


our respec 
met at our club in London. I found 
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In a fatal moment I introduced 


~. Jack Robinsonto the sisters ; from that 


moment, the green-eyed monster‘ 


Flora, and my angry eye following 
movement, ere long, noted 
an ty between them. When I 
called, Flora would be out with Jack, 
and Dora, to whom I confided my grief, 
oo = ee apie a ~ tae engaged 
8 come mt 

an earnest vconvere. ee en 

would glare savagely at eac 

prt mi pass on. Dora by romeans 
approved of her sister’s treatment of 
me, declared her a confirmed flirt, and 
said she ought to have been ashamed 
trifling thus with my 
young affections, and throwing me 
over for Jack Robinson. 

At last, one day, I felt I could bear 
it no longer, and like a volcano in 
eruption, I sought Jack Robinson. 

t said: “A woman has conie 
between us—we are friends no 
longer.” 

He replied that those were his 
sentiments, We — I sought 
Dora for sympathy. Bidding her 
good-bye that night, I announced my 
intention of going round the world to 
strive to forget my sorrow. In the 
hall we met Jack Robinson and Flora, 
who had been téte-a-téte in the 
dining-room, 

Next day I started, and, vid Brin- 
disi, the Suez Canal, and Bengal, at 
last reached Tokio. ere I met Jack 
Robinson ; my resentment and his had 
died away, we shook hands. He told 
me he was journeying round the world, 
had arrived at Tokio, vid New York, 
Frisco, and Yokohama, 

“And all to forget a woman!” I 
— ta 

6s es ” re-sighed 

“ And all this,” I said, “is due to 
Flora.” 

“ No, to Dora,” said Jack. 

“Not a bit of it,” I replied. ‘It 
was Flora who parted us.” 

“ Dora,” he persisted. 

“We were both in love with Flora,” 
I said. 

“With Dora, you mean,” said he. 

“ Nonsense,” I replied. “I was in 
love with Flora ; I went to Dora for 

pathy and guidance.” 

“And I,” said Jack, “was in love 
with Dora, and went to Flora for 
guidance and sympathy.” 

Once again we parted, continued 
tive tours, and once again 


awaiting me a letter from Flora, 
stating that I had broken her heart. 
Jack read one from Dora charging 
him with breaking hers. 

We hailed a hansom, dashed up 
to where the sisters lived—at least, 


as near thereto as we could get for a line of ca 
ing out of our cab, we saw the sisters’ brother jumping into 
rs ps a him — the matter. 

ouble wedding ! ” he said.“ Flora and Dora are being married 
to the brothers Binks!” 


Great Scott! 


CAPTAIN RONALD Scott? proved bimself a man of light and lead- 
ing by flashing the titles of the principal 
Square. When Fun appeared on the Duke of Ycrk's column, 
structure attained special notoriety as being a column of Fun. 
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LOST. 
BULL, P.C.—“ FATHER LEFT YOU AT THE CORNER WHILE 
EH? SAID HE’D COME BACK FOR YOU DIRECTIY! AH 


JUS! RAN DOWN TO THE BLACK COUNTRY, — 




















Waftings from the Wings. 
pate eee ee ee omens © let of you ong bor im nam 
You see, I am at 
are 


the boat-makers. 
juveniles at the ’Varsity working out their likes and 


their friendships and their Eights - I mean hates—on the Isis :— 


This oling the Isis ; 
But 1 once or twice is 
Quite sufficient of the Isis 
What I wanted to say was this, imagine that, when you 
leave Salt Uliae ull eocltd’ caben, ait tao tacet all the 
till Saturday night for Mono hen salary, mark bom tes 
—not my you, but t 
revival at the Garrick. bas fous whet’ t sano doting we. “ Money 


at T 

makes the mare to go,” as you may have heard, and my mare wa: an 
iron horse, but it made me go, all the same ; for, 'y, the revival 
reminds me of nothing so much as old violets —sweet, but faded ; 
bat pretty only for memory’s sake. The absence. of 
in bulk makes many of us miserable. The absence of Money, 
in t, made me ead, e jingle of the coin of a bygone age was 
there, but the ring which shows the genuine me al was absent. It 
was harsh, cracked, out-of-tune. Money, they say, is the root of all 
evil; and, indeed, Mf, is the cause of a great deal of wrong-doing 
at the Garrick. It is the cause of over-acting on the part of Mrs. 
Bancroft, of all ng oy of nervousness in Mr. Forbes Robertson ; 
of colourlessness in Mr. Hare, who was quite tortoi-e-like in his slow 

reading of his part, 

Lord Burleigh, I think, was the ancestor of the Cecils ; and he was 
supposed to express a world of meaning inhis nod. I wish Arthar 
of that ilk hed nodded a little more, and coloured a degree less 
highly. Mr. Charles Brookfield; Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr, Allan 
Aynsworth, Mies Maud Millett, Mr. Kemble, and Mr. Gilbert Hare 
were all so-so. Miss Kate Rorke's Clara alone was worthy of 
Lytton, the unfortunate author. A dishearténing perf »rmance. 


Or La Froligue, at the Empire, I will tell you next week. 


A visit to a music bal! is very'refreshing after duty visits to the 
; and, be it remembered, a-critic only to the theatre 
because it is his duty, except if it's a ye 9s ouse, when it’s a 
Lapemay nf: co in the nei rhood of the Edgware Road the 
other -it would neverdo to confess that I went right up there 
poiltan and found a erly excellent programme specially provided 
a truly : me y 
fo | hoped I should hike it,” so I 


toey ha | to suit my taste. Only in 
one or two iostances was the thought forced upon me that you 
always see the most terrible things when you haven't a gun with 







is called a “ 7 and comic singer. 
don’t think much of his ‘desc 8,” and I only trust, for 
his hat this wasn't one of his-comic” evenings. If it were, 
I vel like to see him in his most tragic moments, 
Mire Li ler is A young lady in long dresses, with a face 


yare‘that- have made me her humble servant to command for 
more, Such arms, such a bust, such lovely teeth ! And, oh yes ! 
she pe had escaped me for the moment,” 1 ehould have 
been had she only posed. Asa matter of } ber voice is 
strong and sweet ip the r number of her notes ; bat the higher 
is strained, and lack of training. Bat then she is very 

to look upon, and 80 the rest need not trouble us, 

Miss Lizzie Chase dances a step dance admirably, and looks well 
in boy's dress. Her other songs and het method of singing them 
reminded me that the agitaturs who dislike the Royal Bacxhounds 
should turn their attention to thie Chase. Then came the great 
Chevalier, of the Legion of Honour, As I do not wish to insult 
Albert, I had better state that I mean the English, not the French 
brand—the honour of much popu , He seems to become a more 
perfect artist day. His “O) ” was @ gem; bot time 

on, 80 he ht an “ Old Dutch Clock” (no relation to 
the of the aforesaid lady), This is better still. A finer piece 
of character acting than that of 1 man I do not wish to see, 














ws us 
than the dancer who can only 
skirt. And, if her Greek waltz is correct, I am off to the Archipelago, 
earthquakes. not withstanding. 

But, more than all, there was Ada Reeve. You may take 
it fréim” m¢ that Ada Reeve can, if she likes, become the Nelly 
Farren of to-day. She is chic, she knows how to us: her voice, she 


Altogether, a excellent. show. Only I do hope that Mr. 
ay hes , trad ghee wep 

Those “s-s-same s-s-sweet bells-s-s” have been “ ringing” quite long 

GOSSAMER, 


To Iota of the Little Eye. 


Iora wrote “ A Yellow Aster” 
Human nature to ; 
Tis a ee “s 
That such ‘bo.ks should ever pay. 
Never.famous author wrote a ” 
_ Work with truth put so awry, 
For views must be, Iota, 
Seen with such a little eye. 


| Shop! 
Mr. Rabbertire (to caller, king on the subject of the revolt of 
the daughters).—“ Just tener in pr fang de as in te 
Mrs, Rubbertire (who detests her husband's passion for wheel- 


1 Oh, Henry, I wish to goodness you wouldn't always be 
tniting that hateful bicycle shop ! ” 





PRIZE COMPETITION. 
The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been for- 
‘warded to the artist, Mr. E. J. BROUGHTON, 17 County 
iGrove, Camberwell, S.E. 
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AWKWARD Errecr oF A DARK FRILL 
on A LIGHT DREss. 
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THE SERIES OF SIX DIABOLICAL MURDERS SATISFACTORILY EXPLAINED. 
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well-known song.—— ew up the er, 
chanhotae in the beny Lf wetting, Pad to be got rid of romehow in order that Lis cousin John, the hero, might come into a peerage.——(6) 
He hung his father in the hall, 
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POLITICAL TABLEAUX 
“The House at Epsom.” A free and easy adaptation of a well-known picture. 


The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


ALL parties were anited when the House went into committee on 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Bill. What a reflection, by- 
the-bye, on modern civilisation that such a measure should be 
necessary. 

. o « * . 

Anyway, it is to be hoped ‘hat the Bill will be the means of making 
the “cry of the children” less prevalent in the land. 

@ 7 * ” s 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain was welcomed by everybody on his first 
appearance in the House since being attacked by a savage bull. 
Strange the animus of the bovine species to legislators. Some time 
ago, it was Mr. Gladstone who was attacked by a cow; now it is the 
Liberal Unionist Whip, so that the red rag effect is not due to any 
political shade, 

* * . * ” 

The Welshmen are proud enough to wear, but the last in the world 
to eat, the leek. And the policy of postponement adopted by the 
present Ministry is rousing Taffy to wrath. 

* . 7 * * 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson is extremely indignant at what he alleges to 
be an attempt by Bung to boycott his political opponents. But Sir 
Wilfrid and his now shrieking party were singularly silent when the 
boycottees were defenceless Irish widows and children, dying men, 
and women in labour! Bah! 

* . * * * 

Cheers for Sir Isaac Pitman, The shorthand on his knightly 

shield is a better ornament than the bloody one on a baronet’s, 
oa . » > * 

Lord Rosebery'’s speech at Birmingham suggests the reflection 
that while his horse is Ladas, bis principle is L’audacc! 
a s * * * 

Well done, Professor | For yoar clever operation on 
Mr. Gladstone's eyes FUN classes that ship A 1 at Lloyds. Well done, 
too, Mr. Lawford and Doctor Habershon! who (the Zaneet informs 
me) were present when the Right Honourab'e G.O.M's. honourable 
right eye was rapidly operated un for cataract, 

Tart MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWER. 


A Clever Book. 


“A Book of Strange Sins,” despite its title, cannot be styled a 
sinful work. Through Mr. Coulson Kernahan’s genius there runs a 
strong vein of mysticism, and a stratum of earnestness underlies 
the whole. “A Literary Gent” is sadly photographic. “The 
Garden of God” is a tender, ethereal wori-picture which is worth 
reading and re-reading. Mr. Coulson Kernahan has reached an 
altitude; but he will climb higher yet. We look expectantly for 
his next, 


By Way of Conciliation. 


Mrs. Crittlekins.—“ Mr. Blabberby, the grocer, tells my husband 
that he has so many customers belcnging to both -parties, that he 
can’t afford to display any political bias.”’ 

Mre. Javcington.—* Fancy! The grocer and his wife, by way of 
conciliating everybody, have just had christened their last-born— 

tosebery Salisbury Gladstone Balfour Blubberby! Such a com- 


| 


bination ! 


| We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE COM- 
MITTEE, “Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to be 
accompanied by the advertisement of Messrs. BROWN 
_& POLSON cut from this number. We reserve the right 
to use the unsuccessful contributions and sketches, 
and to pay forsame at our usual rates. Any person 
forwarding un-original matter as original will be 
prosecuted for fraud. 
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The Show of London. 

Fus’s young folks, being by 
common consent regular Turks, 
naturally went to Constantinople, 
and now school books and music 
lessons take a back seat in their 
young ideas, which are monopolised 
by the glories of the show of Mr. 
Colo‘sal Kiralfy (our eldest calls 
bim). This young man, too, who 
is given to argot, declares that the 
best way to take the caique is 
to do so along the Hall of the 
Thousand and One columns. Then 
the museum of the Arabian Nights 
is voted by the little Fuxs miles 
ahead of the British one. And the 
panoramic view of the city of 
minarets on the shores of the 
Bosphorus is compared to a glimpse 
of Paradise. As for the stage spec- 
tacle, or rather innumerable pairs 
of spectacles, it is the best the 
little Funs, or the big ones either. 
for that matter, have ever set eyes 
on. The bell dance, a sort of ball 
wherein every danseuse is a belle, 
is charming to ears and eyes alike. 
Ever since their visit the hopes of 
the house of Fun have been loud 
and deep in their description of 
the glories of Constantinople, W., 
its fairy gardens, its bands, its 
spectacles, and the genial courtesy 
of the deservedly popular Mr. G. S, 
Edwards, familiar to FUN readers 
as Man in Front No. 8. 


A Postal 
Re-Arrangement. 


HERE stands a post—office we 
used to say, on reaching Ludgate 
Circus, tut now that post office has 
been shifted to the ground floor 
of 10, 11, and 12, New Bridge 
Street. Messrs. Mather and Crow- 
ther, the eminent advertising con- 
tractors, who occupy the upper 

ttion of the building, are the 

st people in the world to look 
down on literature, but they are 
now in one sense abere letters, 
Ma(y)the(i)r shadows never grow 
less, but, paradoxically, erpand by 
contracting. 


A Real Gentlewomanr. 


“ WHEN pain and anguish wring 
the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.” 
H.R.H. the Princess Christian, 
our own Princess Helena and a 
dear Christian lady, discourses in 
the Gentlewoman on nursing. No 
women in her realm have heen 
more devoted mothers than Her 
Majesty’s daughters ; and at this 
hour, when a certain section of 
womankind is seeking “revolting” 
notoriety at the expense of modesty, 
it is refreshing to find the gracious 
daughter of the first Jady in the 
Jand, concentrating her mind on 
that vecation of ministering angel, 
wherein woman in every station 
and in every age has won her 
crown of glory. 


CLASSICAL cribs should be 
cracked with skeleton keys; the 
best skeleton keys are Bohn’s, 


Fun’s Favourites.—8s. 





nora Duse (Daly’s Theatre). 
(Drawn from Life.) 












































































































































and instructive things. He signed himself “A Country Parson,” 


and a bright parson he is. One of his essays is entitled, ‘‘ Things 
Slowly Learned,” a good line of thought for anybody. 


Well, here is one of the things slowly learned—that discase 
doesn’t jump on a man like a wild cat out of a tree, but developes 
from seeds and conditions, just as roses and weeds do. We who 
write and print the essays of which these lines are one, have said 
this a hundred times; but all the people don’t seem to have 
thoroughly grasped the idea yet. 

For if Mr. Theodore Treasure alone had done so, be woul.!n’t 
have suffered ten years from attacks of rheumatic fever. In 
November, 1891, be says he had a fearful time with it. He tells 
us in a letter that he had dreadful pains all over his body, and was 
eo sore he couldn’t bear anything to touch him, Even the bed- 
clothes hurt him, like a feather against a sore eye. “I got little 
or no sleep,” he says, “tossing all the night long, and trying to 
get ease by a shift of position. 

“ T had a foul taste in the mouth, and spat up a great quantity 
of slimy phlegm. My appetite left me, and the little food I forced 
down gave me great pain at the chest and sides. For five months 
I was confined to my room, most of the time unable to leave my 
bed, and what I suffered during that time 1 have no words to 
describe.” 

Any one who has ever been through that sort of thing can 
easily believe what Mr, Treasure says ; for when every muscle 
and joint in a man’s body is throbbing with inflammation, it isn’t 
any common collection of words that can set forth his feelings. It 
is agony and torment in the supreme degree. Yet we ought to 
know better than to have it. But we don’t—not yet. 


THINGS SLOWLY LEARNED. 


Tere is aman in Scotland who used to write many readable | 













“TI was perfectly helpless,” continues our friend, “and could 
scarcely move. In fact, the people had toemove me from one side 
of the bed to the other. Month after month I was laid up and 
suffering in this way. I had a doctor attending me, but he wasn’t 
able to do much to relieve me. 

“ Finally, to cut the story short, I came to hear of Mother 
Seigel’s Curative Syrup. I read about it in a book that was left 
at my house. The book said this medicine was good for rheuma- 
tism, and so my wife got me a bottle from Mr. Ford, the grocer, 
at Oakhill. After taking it for a week I felt great relief. Then 
I kept on taking it, and not long afi erwards I found it had cured 
me ; it had completely driven the rheumatism out of my system. 
I am willing you should publish these facts, and you can refer any 
inquirers to me. (Signed) Theodore Treasure (Waggon and 
Horses Inn), Doulting, Shepton Mallet, November 3rd, 1893.” 

Now let's hark back a moment. To the thouzhtful reader Mr. 
Treasure’s story may look a trifle confused and mixed, That is, 
he describes the symptoms of rheumatism proper in connection 
with a lot of other symptoms which wouldn’t seem at the first 
blush to have anything to do with rheumatism. But there’s where 
Mr. Treasure is right snd the reader wrong. His account shows 
that he was a victim of chronic indigestion, dyspepsia, and torpid 
liver—and that covers the whole ground. Rheumatism (and this 
is the slowly learned lesson) is merely a nasty symptom of a 
dyspeptic condition of the digestive organs. At the outset 1: 
means too much eating and drinking. This results in the forma- 
tion of a poisonous acid which fills the body and produces the local 
outbreak called rheumatism. Hence we cure it from within, not 
from without. And this (rue idea is also a new idea—do you see ? 

Try to get this lesson by heart. You can prevent rheumatism 
by Seigel’s Syrup ;,you can cure it by Seigel’s Syrup. But it is 
more comfortable to prevent it. r 








Unfashienable. 


She (after having given blushing con- 
sent).—“ And now, Harry, darling, let 
me make this compact with you. Now 
that we are engaged, should you get 
furiously jealous, and decide to put me 
eut of existence, and yourself afterwards, 
promise that you will not use one of 
those nasty revolvers. That sort of thiag 
is 80 vulgarly common, don’t you know?” 


How She Recovered. 


Mrs. Natling.—‘‘ Poor Miss Spooney- 
thynge went into hysterics when she 
found that her lover was false.” 

Mss. Honey kins.—*“ Quite natural, poor 
thing! And what did you do to bring 
her to?” 

Mrs, Natling.—“ Nothing; the kettle 
boiled over and nearly put the fire out. 
As she was dying for a cup of tea, that 
pulled her round!” 








Cautious. 
Mizs Mufftt.—“ Do you keep a diary, 
love ?” 
_ Mise Tuffitt.—“ No. In case of folks 
reading it. I conldn’t jot down what I’d 
best like to remember,” 


Doubtful. 


Miss Spoonwell,—* I fancy he cares for 
me. He called me his dear, delicious, 
darling angel?” 

Miss Spight.—“ Oh, he is nothing if 
not eccentric, dear.” 


And Miss Spoont Ut epposred 
: trifle mystifie ) . 
Tit for Tat. 


Miss Phorty.—* Nonsense! a girl of 
seventeen has no right to have a sweet- 
heart |” 

Dear Young Thing.—“ And a woman 
whom no fellow will look at has no right 

















The Jarvey’s Motto. 
Too many cabs spoil the etrike. 


IMPRESSIONISM RUN 
The two Aunt Sallies in a S(ic)kert dance. 
get out of this, Mr. Sickert's making fun of us.” 


to lecture !”’ 
MAD. 


“TI say, Marie, let's , A SAD PLANT.—The Melon - cauli- 
ower, 








For Tender Feet 


Tender Feet are instantly relieved by as 
in Condy's Fluid (diluted). Supphed b 
Chemists in 8 oz. bottles, price One Shilling, 
and in 20 oz. bottles for Two Shillings. 
Full directions from Condy's Fluid Works, 
Turtmill Street, London, E.C. Insist on 
having ‘‘ Condy’s Fluid.” 


USE 


—“Condy’s Fluid.” 
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EPSOMANIA, 


Col, Masham.—“ Going to the Derby, Miss Prettypert ?” 
Miss P.—* Yes,” 
Colonel,—** Wish you were going on my drag.” 


” 


Miss P.—“ Didn't know you were going. 
Colonel,—“ What! A Derby wouldn't be complete without me.” 


Miss P.—“ Ah! I've generally heard of you more in connection with the 
, . ‘sf . . 
Oake,” (Only for once in her life Miss P. used a superfluous aspirate.) 


Waftings from the Wings. 


HAVE you ever suffered from insomnia and counted up to a 
hundred a few dozen times, and thought of sheep passing over a 
stile, and recited the alphabet over and over again, and at last 
arisen, Jit the gas, picked up a week-old paper and read the adver- 
tisements? You then, during the next few hours, generally drop off 
to sleep, leaving the gas alight, and wake up with a magnificent 
headache in the morning from the hot air and the stifling atmo- 
sphere. You then anathematise these old recipes for sleeplessness, 
and the next night try what long and deep potations of your own 
particular variety of alcoho! will do for you. 

Iam reminded of these old-fashioned recipes and repetitions by 


the series of performances of S gnorina Duse at Daly’s Theatre. In 


the first place, if you admire acting that is truly great, you will not 
be able to sleep, although you may have seen the Italian genius 
in the same part again and again, and it is a gain every time. In 
the second place, it is great fun to see how the newspaper writers 
are forced into the repetition of the alpbabet of dramatic criticism. 
Night after night they have had to repeat variations upon the 
adjectives of laudation, and to express, figuratively speaking, the 
old theatrical formula of the sheep passing over the stile—the long 
stream of words that always mean the same thing. 

Of course, they cannot help it; even [ am doingit now. Madame 
Duse has reDused the art of criticism to an exact science. The 
wit (?) of this sentence depends upon whether you pronounce her 
name with the accented “e" or not. If you do not, it is all right. 
If you do, all I can ask is, What Dusé? To see her sound the 
depths of tragic passion in Cural/eria Rusticana, and touch the 
biightest chords of sparkling comedy in La Lacondjcra in one evening 
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is to gain an idea of the tremendons versatility of this 
wonderful artist. I am not even going to try to write 
anything fresh upon either performance. She has the 
wer (with a difference) of a Bernhardt in the one, and 
the brilliancy (with a distinction) of a Fanny Brough in 
the other. And if this is hyperbole, it is also truth; so 
you can smile an’ you will, but, smiling, believe. The 
acting of her company is far better than that usually 
given by the supporters of a foreign star, who are gene- 
rally only admitted into the firmament because their 
flickering insipidity throws out with exceeding great 
brilliance the radiance of the chief planet, This meta- 
yhorical business wants a deal of thinking out, so that I 
ope you will give me proper credit for the admirable con- 
clusion to which I brought it. You see, in verbal astronomy 
I comet strong ; it always happens as I planet, and if I do 
not set the Thames on fire, at least I have always satallite 
to guide my critical brethren. Don't star(t). 

There is certainly more Gossamer than Duse about this 
notice, but then I to’d you I couldn't say anything 
more about la belle Italicnne. French is always a good 
thing to finish on. 

The Loire is, I believe, rather a boss river in France. 
But La Loie has driven Paris in Seine, which is a bigger 
river yet. I recently promised to tell you something 
about this lady’s sinuous serpentining. But, on second 
thoughts, I have come to the conclusion that, by this 
time, you know just as much about it as I do. All I 
shall say is that, during her too brief visit to London, 
those lucky theatres at which she appeared were Fuller 
thanever. (Alaugh.) Thank you. 

That Empire on which the sun never sets, owing to the 
superiority of the electric light,as an indoor illuminant, 
has performed another act of aggression which may make 
the neighbouring kingdoms slightly angry, the State of 
Alhambra, to wit. But, of course, although the new 
ballet, La Frolique, deals with a very similar subject to 
that of Ziv Revolt of the Daughters, the idea of the former 
was fructifying in the fertile brains of the Empire directors 














(this phrase is copyright according to law) long before 
they knew of the intentions of the rival management. 
And, after all, the treatment is so different, that it doesn’t 
matter. 

La Frolique is a gorgeously exhilarating affair. The first 
scene is such a blaze of daring co'our, that you are re- 
minded of Greig’s music, the discords of which sound 
+ perfect harmony as manipulated by his master hand. In 
fact Wilhelm, the costume designer, is a Greig in colour. 
He attempts combinations that no one but he would 
dare to attempt. From the most daring contrasts he ob- 
tains more perfect effects. His discords in tint make an 
ensemble of perfect colour harmony. 

La Frolique is a dancer whose dancing is supposed 
to be so frolicsome that the L.C.C. (Local County 
Council) interdict it. She is to perform at a public ball, and 
does perform, in spite of the authorities. She is brought into 
court, and sets the judges, and officials. and spectators dancing 
too, when she is bidden to defend herself from the charge of im- 
propriety by giving an example before the bench. That bench knows 
a thing or two. In fact, it isa bench that is by no means wooden. 
Miss Florence Levey, who wears some lovely frocks, dances divinely. 
She is a poetess of motion. Signoriaa Brambilla, the new premier: 
danseuse, is graceful and energetic. In crossing the river of un- 
certainty, left bridgeless by the secession of the Empire's composer, 
M. Wenze!, the management found a safe Ford; for Ernest has 
written some charming and spirited numbers. His work is lively 
anil always bright, and his orchestration distinctly “ scores.” 

[ presume that Zhe Girl I Left Behind Me has only temporarily 
been put on the retired list. She was far too beautiful and fresh to 
come under the age regulations ani to be superseded. 

Go Bang, which is going banger than ever, is not improve l by the 
entr'acte provided by “ Baby Costello,” who takes patt-en from Nini, 
etcetera l'air, who made us all sit up at this same theatre in 
Morocco Bound, and afterwards at tne Palace Theatre. There is 
nothing graceful in the performance. It may be a tour de force for 
a child to “do the splits,” and to scrape her nose with her leg, but 
it isn’t pretty. A baby puffing a cigarette and inhaling the smoke 
would be just as wonderful and equally unpleasing. (o Bang is 
too jolly a show to need any of this extraneous business, especially 
when the business is not attractive. 

The Pelican is now once more Boyd up with joy. The genial and 
Frank young editor has won his action which the great Hugh Jay 
Dideott brought against him for libel, And yet no one would ever 
think of saying to Didcott,* You jay!” in spite of bis name,— 
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[“ Jay” — Anglicé, a “mug,” an 
innocent. Editor Fun.] 

Now that it has been proved 
that a performing lion is not a 
domestic animal, and therefore 
stands outside the Prevention of 
Cruelty Act, some astute showman 
may cater for the elevated tastes of 
the great British public by giving 
an exhibition of eye gouging, hot 
ironing, tail tearing, nose slitting, 
&c. He would draw crowded 
houses, and the law could not say 
him nay. A very charming idea ; 
but one that for the credit of our 
common humanity had better be 
altered as soon as possible, Per- 
haps the Government, when they 
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have smashed up the Kingdom, 
broken down the Church, strangled 
the publicans, looted the land- 
owners and shot the capitalists, 
may find time to look into the 
matter, 

Two ladies in the cast at the 





Trafalgar Square Theatre are now 
advertised as “sisters of Miss 
Letty Lind.” The name of one 
of them is Miss Lydia Flopp, which, 
for a dancer of the modern school, 
is, I think, a very good name in- 
deed. GOSSAMER, 


“Tf they dared to put me in the 
Baker Street show,” cried Brown, 
“T’d —I'd git——”’ 

‘* Waxy,” said Tom, 























Fun has the highest authority 
for stating that Mr. Gladstone is 
not going to enter the Upper 
Chamber under the title of Lord 
Ax- Minister. 


Olang of the Clock Tower. 


THE commission appointed to inquire into the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland numbers thirteen, Let us hope 
there is no uncanny omen in this, 


’ 
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Poor little Local Veto Bill! his sponsors are naturally filled with 
grief at his early demise, They say his epitaph is to be, “ Not lost, 
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Lord Salisbury’s visit to the Grocers’ Company had, of course, a 
raison d’étre, though his speech didn’t enlighten the City men as to 
his policy with regard to currency ; nor did he announce any impor- 
tant dates, As to the political plums he picked up, the Liberals pro- 
fess not to care a fig for them ; at the same time vag & clain that in 
allying himself with the Grocers, the ex-Premier is building upan 


sand, ‘ 
THE MAN IN THE CLOCK TOWE 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS-—NO. 5, 


When you are just giving beggar a penny or so, Miss Highneck (on whom you are mashed) passes, and 
says, ‘‘ How do, old chap? As you are engaged with a friend, will see you anon.” 


One Guinea Prize. 

[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 
sender, Mr. Louis Adair, 17, Curzon Street, Maryport, Cum- 
berland. | 

BOOTS. 
A THING OF BEAUTY Is A JOY FOR Ever, 

THE boot was formerly an instrument of torture, So it is yet. 
Sometimes the torture consists of a nail sticking up in your toe. It 
feels to penetrate about to your knee. It also makes a hole in your 
stocking, and then you have no comfort in the darned thing. 
Sometimes your footgear is made too small, and the torture is in 
inverse proportion to the size of the boot. You feel like taking to 
sandals or Indian moccasins, A milder form of torture consists of a 
piece of creaking leather in the sole. Shakespeare says, “The man 
who has not music in his soul is fit for treason.” He should have 
said “ The man who bas music in his sole is fit for manslaughter.” 

Man having two feet, boots are sold in pairs. Unfortunately the 
customers are not always payers. Lines of poetry have considerable 
numbers of feet, but they are quite destitute of boots. The attention 
of the poets should be drawn to this oversight. The bootmakers’ 
best friends are people of large sole, whose two feet together 
measure about tbree fect. 


‘IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 
| We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA for the best 
‘ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- 
AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK 
'SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE COM- 
MITTEE, “Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to be 
accompanied by the advertisement of JOHN ROBERT- 
SON & SON’S Dundee Whisky cut from this number. 
We reserve the right to use the unsuccessful contribu- 
tions and sketches, and to pay for same at our usual 
‘pates. Any person forwarding un-original matter as 
| original will be prosecuted for fraud. 
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TYPES OF THE THOROUGHFARES. 
By TOM HOOD. 
lilustrated by W. BRUNTON. 


No, 10.—W1GMORE-STREET. 


WIGMORE-STREET is essentially a quiet, steady-going street in a 
uarter not so much old-fashioned as old-fashionable. That is to say, 
that it holds its own amid all the fluctuations that affect more modern 
places, as a well-established rock takes no note of the ebb and flood 
of tides. “ Enterprise "—in that recent form which is not always to 
be distinguished from “ Bankruptcy "—is, we should say, unknown 
within its precincts, where there is, it would seem, a steady belief that 
a good article is the best article, and that a prosperous trade is one not 
outwardly veneered, and inwardly rotten, but one solid throughout, 
The streets and squares in its immediate neighbourhood are intensely 
i wp and quiet, such streets as Welbeck-street beloved of the 
medical profession, and Cavendish-square the genteelly sombre. Asa 
consequence, the types of this thoroughfare belong to the wealthy or 
the well-born, Staid matrons, fair damsels, and haughty “ bucks” 
rather than “swells,” pervade its pavement. You will see samples of 


them in our outline. The aged female on one side of the picture is | 
one of the pensioners so often met with in such quarters,—an old | 


nurse or retired housekeeper, who occasionally airs her genteel poverty 
by a call on “the family,” to see the young ladies, or to ask after 
master and mistress. And the gentleman in the wide-awake? Oh, a 
distinguished naturalist, a great authority on pigeons and poultry, 


author of many valuable books, and an apiarian whose spring-sides | 
: P poe | with the umbrella as a loan? Imagine his feelings when the rain 


the Times Bee-master is less worthy to polish than the red-coated lad 
in our cut.. What is our naturalist doing here? Well, in Wigmore- 


| street resides Mk. WARD, whose stuffed animals are set up with such 





— _ — - —_ 


a life-like action, that you would almost expect to hear those three 
monstrous tigers yonder growl. 

Of course you divine the inclinations and tastes of the gentleman 
next to the man of science. Such a head means music, and music 
only ; one would guess he isa tenur—in fact, one might lay twenty 
semibreves to a demi-semi-quaver that he is! He has been at the shop 


Mr. BRINSMEAD’s thousand and one pianos. An interesting place to 
visit is that manufactory, where you learn for the first time how 
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of a single instrument—Switzerland, and Germany, America in the 
West, and Circassia in the East; while as to the amount of glue 
consumed here in a twelvemonth, some conception of the number of 
hoofs that pass along this route may be formed when one learns that 
many hundreds of pounds are laid out yearly on glue alone. 

Glue rhymes with Jew. Well, what of that? Only that these 
premises were once on a time a synagogue; and that rabbis have 
read the Law where the present occupiers calculate the profits. As 
the poet might beautifully remark—Where the children of Moses, with 
aquiline noses, Once made broad the phylactery, In hoc Domini Anno 
Stands BRINSMEAD’S piano Forte manufactory. Aye, and once on a 
time, “ not a hundred yards from this spot,” to use the vague language 
of the liner, there was a shop, ostensibly that of a Court Milliner, 
whose proprietress was married thence to a gentleman whom ina 
cause célébre his relatives failed in proving to have gone out of his 
senses—faute de quoi—because there were no premises to start from ! 
If you don't believe it, make a pilgrimage to Wigmore-street some 
summer day, and you may see the milliner’s name indelibly stamped 


on a sun-blind. 
ee 


A Sour Plum. 
WE call the following invention a deliberate act of cruelty :— 
Mr. Plumb, of Frankford, U.S., has devised a simple lock, by which the runner of 


| an umbrella can be locked to the handle, so that unauthorised persons may be pre- 
| vented from using the umbrella. A simple key will readily open the umbrella, and 
| admit the runner to play as usual. 


All right for the “ runner”—but how about the party who runs away 


comes down like a spout, and he can not put theumbrellaup! No! 
it’s an inhuman and barbarous idea. We presume the articles will be 
known as “Sour Plumbs,” to the disappointed borrowers, who would 
prefer Fox's paragon frames. 


Parlez vous Francais ? 


ONE or two French papers are surprised to find Mr, Lowe's 
budget presenting an excess of receipts over expenditure, and pro- 





over the way, where there is a constant tinkling rippleof music from | misinga reduction of taxation. The Francais asks, “ Why are we not 


doing likewise?” The answer in French is simple—because they 
have not Lowe de we, in other words, our Chancellor of the Ex- 


many distant countries are laid under contribution for the formation | chequer. 
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may have gone against the Grain. 


Types of the Thoroughfares. 
By Our Own “ TYPE”-WRITER. 
Illustrated by J. W. Houghton. 

No. 1—WIGMORE STREET. 

“Look upon this'picture and on that””—on the other page, Since 
1870, when Tom Hood described and W. Brunton pictured Wigmore 
Street, we have turned over a new leaf, at any rate in the matter of 
buildings, many of which are now of palatial proportions. Notably, 
is this the case with the great house of Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, which, in the 24 years’ interval, has come greatly to the front 
in Wigmore Street and in | oe estimation. The present premises 
have not only a verv fine frontage, but have four stories above the 
ground-floor, the edifice being of 16th century architecture. 
There are no less than nine show-rooms, besides officzs and waiting- 
room and a concert room, with seats for over 130 people. Noone 
who has read Edgar Brinsmead’s able work, “ The History of the 
Pianoforte,’’ in which every registered improvement is given in 
chronological order, can have failed to notice that this firm has 
patented more improvements than any other, It is a fact, “ patent ” 


| to all, that John Brinsmead and Sons forte with regard to piano 


manufacture, is tone and touch, and that they have been instru- 
mental in raising the tone of piano manufacture is shown by the 
royal appointments, prize medals, and other honours bestowed upon 
them, 

If Wigmore Street were a musical neighbourhood in 1870, when 
there was only one pianoforte establishment, it must be more 
musical now when hese are three other eminent piano firms 
within a few yards of Brinsmeads’, though the others, from the 
celebrity point of view, may be said to be “ not in the same atreet.”’ 
Wigmore Street is “ most musical,” but not “most melancholy,” for 
the street in 1894 seems alive with musical celebrities and belles, at 
any rate we recognise Belle Cole poems the Sisters Ravogll, 
while Padrewski raises his hat and discloses the fact that he is still 
able “ to keep his hair on.” Sir Charles Hallé wears a worried look, 
but perhaps Corney Grain, with whom he is arm-in-arm, has been 
telling him about “A Funny World” at St. George’s Hall, and that 
It seems natural that Sir 














usician model is a study, and aspirants to low of the 
) order would do well to omnerve it. In this pret 7 Ke ve 




































Augustus Druriolanus should be on in this scene, for we know he is 
always on the look-out for musical stars, and there seem to be 
plenty about, for Mr, Hayden Coffin seems pursuing the even t:'nor 
of his way towards Miss Jenoure, who, as usual, is comirg up 


smiling. 
Arma Virumque COano. 

I DROPPED in last week at the Avenue to see Mr, Bernard Shaw's 
ieve, in case anyone should remark to me “ What! ‘Aven’ you seen 
t ?” and the peace be broken, Candidly, “ I larffed.” I know hilarious 
laughter, like enthusiastic applause, i infra dig. in the stalls and 
boxes, but [ laughed loudly, long, and frequently, For the piece is 
replete with fan—fun, not of the strident, valgar order, but subtle 
humour that tickles the risible nerves none the less actively because 
there is a keynote of pessimistic sadness under it all. Really, I 
believe Mr, Shaw is believe all through—making believe 
he is a hopeless cynic without an atom of belief in humanity, whereas 
we know he is a genuine good fellow, who, while he would if he 
could benefit his fellow-men in thousands, wouldn't hurt the hair of 
even a duke, Mr. Shaw no more believes that soldiers are such 
frauds as Sergius and his rival, or that women are such humbugs as 
Raina and Looka, than he believes that it is sinful to have a respect- 
able balance at your bsnkers, The piece, which is, perhaps, the most 
original one at ‘present on the boards, is Dp gr wonderfully, the 
company entering thoreughiy into the spirit of the thing. Incom- 
petent players would ruin it, Where all are so excellent, it is diffi- 
cult to give the palm to any. Yorke Stephens plays the p bretaar 
Swiss to the life, Alma Murray is a charming Raina, Mrs. Calvert 
renders Madame Petkoff without losing a point of the subtle charac- 
terisation, and Miss Farr’s Looka is a careful, conscientious study, 
Miss Farr only wants a great part to prove herself possibly a great 
actress. As for James Welch, both in Arms and the Man and in the 
other man, the one in the street, he proved himself, as he has done 
before, one of the best character-actors on the stage. His itinerant 


FF d Miss Fraser also sustain their well-won reputations, 
vientaucaitys Taz Opp Man. 
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ODDS AGAINST THE D¢ 


OUR SPORTSMAN PREMIER.—“ THINK I SHALL WIN THE DOUBLE EVENT, FUN!” 
OUR PREMIER SEORTSMAN.—“ WELL, MY I.ORD, YOU'RE ALL RIGHT FOR THE DERBY, BI 
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T THE DOUBLE EVENT. 


‘T, FUN!” 
THE DERBY, BUT I DON’T FANCY YOUR CHANCE FOR THE GENERAL ELECTION STAKES.” 
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A PROPER PROFESSIONAL PRIDE. 
Dandy.—* C—c—an he t—t—alk well f” 
Parrot.—Well, if I couldn’t talk better tBan you, I'd have my neck wrung!” 





IT was the man who studied the Family Tree in all its branches “I'm a silf-educated man,'sur,” said O’Looney proudly; “in the 
who fimt discoverel that it was often a ‘blooming plant.” 4 school I wint to they taught me nothin’—and that badly! ” 
' 
» 
\ | 
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A Vegetarian Passion. 
By a Meat-Eating Victim to Vegetables, 
A LAY or A Crty RESTAURANT. 


ANGEL! I know not thy name; 
My passion is undeclared yet ; 

But love thou hast lit, and love's flame 
Burns since the day we first met ! 


Fate, one bright day of last year 
Suggested “a sixpenny feed.” 

(I lunched, as a rule, on some beer, 
And a fragrant and fourpenny weed.) 


Approaching the “ place where they pay,” 
[ joined an unfortunate group, 

And up infinite stairs made my way. 
Armed with “ a ticket for soup.” 


‘ Pea-soup,” I timidly said, 

Then saw for the first time your face, 
Those lips’ irresistible red, 

That form's softly serpentine grace. 


How your feet tripped o’er the floor, 
Daintily going for my “ pea!” 

Of ankles a glimpse—nothing more— 
Were mortals permitted to see. 


Next, “ Fritters,” I murmured, abashed, 
Smiling, you brought me a plate ; 
Feeling myself to be “ mashed,” 
I yielded myself to my fate. 


“ Jam tart,” I called once again, 
For sixpence the courses were three ; 
Ah! would they were threescore and ten, 
I'd linger, and listen, and see. 


Daily I’ve lunched there since that, 
Tried all your marvellous mixtures, 
The diet does not make one fat, 
But I’m one of the permanent fixtures. 


I’ve dwindled to nothing in size, 
By eating your wonderful stuffs ; 
Your soups, and porridge, and pies, 
Your fritters, and puddings, and puffs, 


My cheeks are grown hollow and wan, 

My garments grow daily more slack, 
My waist you could easily span, 

And the starch has gone out of my back. 
Then list to the lover who prays, 

Give hope and hunger to eat, 


And oh! for the rest of my days, 
Let me live upon nothing but meat ! 


Binks, the Playwright; 
Jinks, the Critic. 


“ WHAT do you think of it’ said Binks, 

Binks had just read Binks’s play to 
Jinks, and Jinks——no matter. 

“ What do I think of it ?” echoed Jinks. 

“ Yes,” said Binks, 

“ Don’t think much of it,” said Jinks. 

“ Really ?’ said Binks. 

“ Truly,” said Jinks. 

“ What's wrong ?” said Binks. 

‘‘ Wants cutting,” said Jinks. 

‘Much ?” asked Binks. 

“ Altogether,” said Jinks. 


An Old and New Joke. 


They were lunching on the top of a 
drag at the Derby, and as his fair hostess 
handed him a nice pudding, that is an 
ice pudding, she sweetly simpered “ The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating,” 
whereupon he, anxious to maintain his 
reputation as a contributor to the comics, 
replied, “ Qui’ sho, an’ the proof of tbe 
whisky’s in the drinkin’,” saying which 
he hung on to a bottle of J. D, Robert- 
son’s J.R.D, till it well-run dry. 
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FUN. 


Fun’s Favourites.—No. 9. 
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Migs Jessie Bond in Go-Bang—Trafalgar Theatre. 
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Sharp to Confederate.—“ Why, major, you here? Allow me to introduce to you Mr, Mugley, of Bedfordshire, whose acquaintance I have 


just chanced to make, and whose knowledge of racing matters will be of use to both of us, I should say.” 
(So it turned out before the day was over.) 


The Laws of England. 


By A LAYMAN WHO Doesn't UNDERSTAND THEM, 


VIII, 
CoMPANY Law. 


IN 1862 the Joint Stock Companies Act was passed, importing 
the principle of limited liability ; and since then the Legislature bas 
been busy in passing more Companies Acts explanatory of and sup- 
plemental to that Act, and the judges and lawyers have been indus- 
triously occupied in unravelling the mysteries contained in the Acts. 
In fact, it has been calculated that every line of every one of the 
Companies Acts has been a subsidy to the legal profession. 

From the point of view of the lawyer and the chartered 
accountant, the most important and, as far as they are concerned, 
lucrative stage of a joint stock company's existence, is when it is 
being wound-up ; and cases are not unknown of companies having 
been brought into exis:ence for the main purpose of being wound-up. 

The process is admirable in its simplicity. You select a thriving 
business, and having purchased it at as much below its value as pos- 
sible, you sell it for as much above its value as possible to a dummy 
trustee for a company intended to be formed, the difference being 
destined to be cut up as “ boodle” in due course. Seven being the 
minimum number requisite for forming a company, that number of 
the office boys and clerks in your lawyer's office ‘abe, but never pay 
for and never get, a share each. The company is then registered at 
Somerset House, and you proceed to elect your directorate for this 
—— selecting a body of —— whose only business quali- 

cation is the possession of a title or a seat in Parliament. 

You then go to allotment, and, if you have not done so before, 
mortgage the whole undertaking = share capital to a financial 
society, to whom you issue mortgage debentures at ruinous interest. 
Tben you import as many of your relatives as possible upon the 
clerical and managerial staff of the company, and get rid, as speedily 
as ible, of the méfi who have made the undertaking a success, 

f you know your business you wil] have induced the vendor in 
the undertaking to take at least half of his purchase money in 


shares of the company, in which case you will quarrel with and out- 
vote him as speedily as possible. 

Having made a few coups by rigging the market, and disposing of 
such portion of your shareholding as you deem advisable, you will 
next proce-d to ruin the business of the company by committing its 
interests into hands, not only incapable and extravagant, but grasp- 
ing for commissions on every transaction committed to them ; before, 
however, this process has been carried too far, and as soon as the 
company has contracted a sufficient amount of bond fide trade debts, 
you wili put into motion the Auditor appointed by the debenture- 
holders—possibly himself a member of that body —who will declare 
the security insufficient, whereupon the debenture holders, in pur- 
suance of the power reserved to them in that behalf, will appoint 
him by deed poll Receiver of the assets comprised in their security. 

To avoid unfairness, however, and to give the lawyer as good a 
chance of pickings as the accountant, the debenture holders 
commence an action in the Chancery Division to enforce the trusts 
of their debenture deed, and in this action their nominee is also 
appointed Receiver. 

‘hus, the whole concern is grasped in the hollow of the hands 
of the mortgagees, who are often the promoters of the company, and 
any interference by fussy bend fide shareholders and trade creditors 
is avoided. 

Tbe next step is to wind the company up, and in the old style 
Mr. Receiver was usually appointed also Liquidator, and he and 
the lawyers had a bigh old time. But the legislatire, yielding to 

pular clamour has created the Official Registrar ex-officio 

iquidator, and given him powers to rip up matters, examine 
directors on oath, and so on, so that it is well for the lawyers and 
accountants to make their pickings as speedily bzfore liquidation 
as po-sible, as Mr. Stewart is of an inquisitive turn of mind. 

t will, however, be seen from this rough outline of general practice, 
that company floating and sinking bas its possibilities, even in our 
days, and in spite of the unwarrantablecurtailment of his privileges by 
the Companies Acts of 1890 and 1891, the chartered accountant 

till is enabled to prevent the widow and orphan shareholders and 
the bard-working creditors from waxing incontinently prosperous, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH; NO, NOT EVEN ON WHEELS. 
N.B. The curious part of this story is the fact that our artist never saw the occupants of these two bath chairs. It was only by inference he 
came to the conclusion that one containsd a man, the other a woman. 
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7 8 
(1) She found it deadly dull.——(2) So did he.———(3) Until one day they saw each other and got interested, one in the other. 4) And 


their joy was great when a mutual friend introduced them to each other.—(5) After that, one might often bave xen them thus sitting; he, 
smoking, perhaps, whilst she read aloud.——(6) But evidently something must have gone wrong one day, for | saw them seated as here 
depicted,—_—(7) And for some days after I noticed they cat each other.——(8) But all is well that ends well. It was a great comfort this 


evening to see they had made it up again. 
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The only Girls I have ever Loved. 
No, 4.—ELEONORA, 


SHE was essentially, ethereal, spirituelle. Her eyes had 
a far-away look that told you that her thoughts were con- 
centrated on the affairs, not of this morta] earthly life, but 
on something or someone in the Great Beyond. To talk 
with her was like reading “ The Faerie Queene,” or “ The 
Light of Asia.” She moved among her maiden companions 
like a tall lily amongst the roses, and sweetness followed 
in her train. 

One day I sat beside her at the supper-table. Again and 
again | vainly pressed upon her the most appetising bonnes 
b uches, the daintest morsels, Even one purple grape 
rested on her plate in all its sanguine glory, its perfect 
contour unmarred, its bleom untouched, She said life was 
too short and too full of noble things as yet undone for 
time to be spared for eating. 

“ But,” I mildly expostulated, “ Nature has her laws; 
one cannot live without food.” 

“ True,” she said, “ but there is the pabulum ment: s.” 

“ But,” I ventured, “is that sufficiently substantial ?”’ 

“ The substantial,” said she “ is life’s bane, the ethereal 
its antidote. I loathe the material, love the spiritual.” 

“ Bat on what do you maintain existence ?” I respectfully 
inquired, and she replied— 

‘“ When I rise in the morning I walk in my garden, and 
feast upon the perfume of my roses. When the climbing 
sun has reached the zenith | lunch upon the loveliness of 
a lily, and sometimes, if l am very very hungry I, for a 
second course, gazeona lovely picture. When the shadows 
begin to lengthen, | muse upon some noble soul-inspiring, 
heart-sustaining thought. While the world is dining, I 
feast on sound, fill my very soul with music. For supper 
I] like best a song.” 

I Jeft her house a little later, convinced that I had at 
length found a woman of soul, a fair being who could lead 
me to live her own celestial, super - mundane life, 
‘‘ Ethereal Eleonora.” I commenced descending the steps 
from her door. Then I saw that the footman who had 
waited upon us was telling to the cook, in the starlight, 
the old sweet story that is ever new. As | passed the area 
gate | heard him whisper— 

‘Miss Eleonora didn’t eat a morsel at supper to-night.” 
And his buxom companion replied — 

“ An’ no wonder neither, seein’ as ‘ow arf a ‘our before 
she'd ‘ad a chump chop an’ fried potatoes, an’ at dinner 
she'd ‘ad two helpin’s of soup, three of fish, two of meat, 
an’ four of fowl, not reckoning sweets an’ ‘arf a pine apple 
as she ‘ad on her own nut for dessert, and the lunch she 
made would bave satisfied a navvy, not to mention the two 
fried soles, four heggs, three slices of toast, four hot rolls, 
and plate of cold loin of pork a8 she ‘ad for breakfast, 
nor the thumbpiece as she came an’ asked me for ‘arf a 
our afterwards in the larder! Appetite? Well, I can't 
call it a appetite. I calls it a unhealthy, supernatural 
craving!” 

My dream was shattered, Another ideal was gone wrong, 


A Capital Condi-me(a)nt. 


Quest ion.—Would Condy’s Fluid be efficacious in de- 
stroying the germs of thought ? 

Answer.— No, it only destroys germs of evil, being a very 
Seotland Yard detective in arresting the spread of infection. 


== 
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FUN. 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, and the 
Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been forwarded to the artist, Mr. 
C. SHARP, 337, Romford Road, Forest Gate, E, 
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OTE NOLS! 


Mr. Quite Full (log.).—" I’ve been watching that boysh for the last (hic) ten 
minitsh, and the lazy young begvarsh hasn't move: a (bic) step yet.” 





BRE Af) SURE_FOR INDIGESTION 


Supplied to the Queen and Royal Family. 


A speciality of great practical interestis the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread would, I believe, go far to correct the an#mia and 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exception- 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-forming constituents of the 
grein. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 

4 


Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 


TIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Ishington, London, N. 


I ae | difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
plie 


s das HOVIS is not poo armen! f please write, sending Sampie 
(the cst of which will be defrayed), to 
S. FITTON & SON, 
h. MILLERS MACCLESFIELD 
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By-the-Way Ballads. 
By A HAPHAZARBD HOMILIST. 
XII.—OoT oF PLACE. 


PIETKO AQUAVITH 

(The subject of my ditty) 
Desires to gain (and should obtain) 

Your sympathetic pity. 

His history is thrilling, 

sut he is meek and “ willing!” 

He wants a job, or else a “ bob” 

(He would prefer the shilling), 


/ 
/ 


He doesn't understand it, 
jut Destiny so planned it, 
Ani made his PA (and his mamma) 

Professionally bandit, 
And (need the thing be stated ’) 
With business pride elated, 

By them (with smiles) im all its wiles 
He was initiated, 


And, by exerting ever 

[ndustrious endeavour 
Upon the same, be soon became 

Conspicuously clever. 

No youth of bis position 

So fostered his ambition 
To highly pass and take first class 

In bandit erudition, 





Ye learned to dress grotesquely, 
To posture picturesquely, 
His cup to “ clink” (when taking drink) 
And sing of wine burlesquely ; 
To join in raids (and plan some), 
To kiss a girl (when ban'some), 
And wield a shears for cropping ears 
To expedite a ransom, 
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In short, be gained possession, 
By natural progression, 

Of knowledge that should place him at 
The head of bis profession. 
Alas! for hopes so kindled! 
The business has so dwindied 

That I have come to think be’s scme 
Excuse for feeling swindled. 


It aggravates one greatly 
(To put it delicately) 
When one's essayed to learn a trade, 
To find “ it’s awful lately.” 
There’s cause for his complaining 
For, what is there remaining 
Which can, be done by anyone 
Who’s had Ais early training ? 


Become a bubble floater 

(A company promoter), 
And then delude with platitude 

The unsuspecting voter ; 

Or be that pleasant joker 

They call an “ outside broker !’ 
And make folks fly to drink, or try 

An ugly hempen choker, 





Upon consideration 

The pleasant occupation 
Of middleman appears the plan 

To suit his education ; 

But all suggestion’s shrouded 

By curtained dcubt and clouded ; 
There’s little scope to cherish hope, 

These trades are all so crowded. 


Yet stay—this noble blade is 
A favourite with jadies, 
To seek a mash with lots of cash 
A quite congenial trace is ; 
jut heiresses are growing 
No despeiately knowing, 
For any chur! below an earl 
Contempt is all they're showing, 


This seems to be conclusive, 

And fortune’s so elusive ; 
One cannot sniff with virtue if 

Pietro is abusive. 

Oh ! say, is there not any 

(Ye charitable many) 
Among ye who will help me to 

Earn one dishonest penny ? 


A Man anda Maid, to Say Something of 
the Dog. 


“ Ah, Miss Singlewise, you are still faithful to your dog?” 

“Ob, yes; Jenny travels about with me always. D'you know 
when she’s with me I feel a woman of more dignity, a woman of 
more importance?” 

‘Not of more importance than the dog, surely ?”’ 

(And then she wished him the best “ Good-morning” she could lay 
her tongue to.) 
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S-S-Scat ! 

THE transportation of the high-mettled racer from his own 
luxurious cubiculum to the scene of his triumph, or otherwise, as 
the case may turn out to be, is at all times a process of much deli- 
cacy, if not difficulty. For your high-mettled racer, for all the 
severities of training and knocking about from one meeting to 
another that he has to go through, is a very Syburite at home, and 
greatly prefers the comforts of his own snug loose-box to such chance 
accommodation as he may have to put up with at “The Warren,” or 
“ The Salutation,” or elsewhere on circuit. 

Sometimes he walks, sometimes he is vanned to the railway 
station, and thence by train to the meeting. Sometimes heis vanned 
all the way from training quarters to racecourse; but whether he 
goes by rail or road, the same rites and ceremonies are observed in 
the order of his going, For, in defiance of Shakespeare, who, by- 
the-way, was not a racing man, the high-mettled racer, when on the 
war-path, stands ted considerably upon that order. 

He takes with him his own provender and water, including strong 
ditto, or other fermented liquor, to which, in utter disregard of the 
Gooi Templars who claim him as a brother, he is sometimes sinfully 
partial; and, while going for the blue riband, commits the anomaly 
of not always sporting it. He is attended by his own “ boy,” and is 
accompanied by his own cat. No other cat will do, and no other 
“boy” may approach him, to avert which latter calamity two or 
three “ tecs,” are some‘imes told off. His smith follows him with 
all necessary appliances, while ia his train come sundry other 
myrmidons and subordinates, biped and quadruped, of his stable, 
whose several missions are known only to the initiated. 

Sometimes a mistake or omission is made in these vital pre- 
arrangements, Result—disaster, and after that the deluge. 

In the famous Darly Dene stable, where Deadcop and other heroes 
before him were trained, the order of going of its great ones to glory 
was, and still is, something after this fashion, 

For some hours previous to the departure, a strong force of pickets, 
consisting of the stoutest and brawniest stable helps, are scattered 
outside the precincts of the stable, armed with heavy hunting whips, 
wherewith to keep at a respectful distance any paper tout or other 
presumptuous catechumen who may venture to approach the gates 
to gaze with unauthorised eyes upon the Eleusinian mysteries about 
to be celebrated within. These, when the witching time has arrived 
for their performance, commence with the slow and solemn passage 
of a small boy from the stable to the van in the yard, to deposit 
therein the travelling rug and other impedimenta of the boy. He is 
succeeded by a smaller boy with the favourite’s favourite tabby 
tucked under his arm and purring with great complacency. In his 
wake walks a little, weird old man, who seems to have left off 
growing at the age of the preceding youngster. He carries pussy's 
supplies in a small handbaskxet. Zhe boy himself presently drifts 
that way, “ promi-cuous, like,” as he would say, carrying nothing 
except an air of extreme self-sufticiency. He inspects the interior 
arrangements of the van, and cuffs the two other boys until the 
procession of the hero of the hour is seen making its way to the 
vehicle, 

Led by a stable companion or two, his “ schoolmaster” and trial 
horse, just for company to the van door, nothing else, since they do 
not go with him, and attended on either side by the trainer. the head 
lai, and the lads who ride Lim at exercise, the distinguished 
champion starts on his way to fame to the strains of “Go where 
glory waits thee,”’ played on an asthmatic fife or flute by one of the 
oldest boys on the establishment. Hooded and sheeted, or invested 
in an amazi":: garment somethi.ig between a railway rug and an 
alster, the crack daintily picks his disdainful way from his box to 
his brougham, and being, after more or less persuasion, generally 
more, induced to enter the latter vehicle, the doors are closed, and 
the van drives off amid tbe cheers of the stable and any loafers 
outside hardy enough to be there to see, 

Thusly do the great ones of the great stables go forth upon their 

areers of glory. How they come back is sometimes another 
question altogether. It depends a good dea] upon the quantity of 
glory they bring back with them, which is often an uxknown one, 
But with this we have nothiog to do, 

It is enough for us that thusly was Deadcop despatched from 
Darley Dene to win the Golconda Cup. In addition to the foregoing 
observances a@ bottle of wine was broken over the wheel of the 
departing van, to the huge delight of certain strangers who, some- 
how eluding the vigilance of the scouts, had assembled outside the 
stable gates. The said strangers were in possession of a bag with 
something inside which, at this day, might possibly have been sus- 

cted to be a bomb, but such engines were at that time almost un- 

eard of, and no suspicion was aroused. Whatever was inside the 
strangers were particularly careful not to let it out, and they dis- 
persed with the bag and its contents intact. 

Deadcop duly arrivei safe and sound at Sandcaster, and at first 
all went well. With his boy, his cat, his own supplies, and two 
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detectives around, he settled down in his temporary quarters first 
favourite for the Golconda, His jockey sweated to get down to 
the weight, but his connections did not sweat. Not just yet, for 
they looked upon defeat as impossible. 

Although a colt, that is to say of the s2x that votes, Deadcop was, 
paradoxically, as it seems, a maiden, He had never yet won a race, 
though he was four years old. He had declined the Derby last year 
and been kept for the Golconda, bat had not been brought out for 
that. The stable ran something else, which performed anyhow, or 
nohow, as some said, and this exhibition had resulted in Deadeop 
being very cheaply estimated this year by the Sandcaster handi- 
Capper. 

The weight and the distance it was calcalated would suit Deadcop 
to a T. As everyone knew, he was bred for speed, being by The 
Sloth, out of Tortoys, respectively known on the Turf as the Prince 
of the Milers and the Queen of the T.Y.C, Then he had been 
specially saved and trained for this race, and, of course, tried ; most 
judiciously and highly tried, As the sporting-papers said, the trial 
made it Daisycutter at 6 stone, and what more could they want? 

For the uninitiated, it may be necessary to add that Daisycutter 
had run second for the Two Thousand, and had gone amiss before 
the Derby, Beingthen thrown up for the season, he was on the 

shelf fora year or so, and had eventually taken to hunters’ flat- 
races, winning the Quagmire Hunt Cup, the Shaking Bog Plate, and 
the Stick-in-the-Mud Stakes in the Lollowest fashion. If, after this 
explanation, the uninitiated still fee) themselves more or less in the 
mud anent the Daisycutter trial, we must leave them in it, the 
deductions of the sporting prophets having a tendency that way. — 

Whatever their deductions, some of them went for Deadcop in big 
letters, and even Paddock Life itself gave bim as a “ one horse snip, 
which ought to have been good enough for anybody. 

It was good enough for the Darley Dene stable, and they looked 
forward confidently and jubilantly to a triumphant issue, 

For all that, however, there were almost at the last moment 
ominou: whispers and mysterious operations in the ring, not amount- 
ing to a hostile demonstration against the favourite, but evincing 
at least a disposition of certain parties, who thought they knew 
something, to get a bit out of him, It was not until the preliminary 
canter was over, and the hurses had gone to the post, that there 
seemed to be anything in the movement, but from this point to the 
fall of the flag Deadcop was passed by several competitors in the 
quotations, 

The wise ones of the ring shook their heads, and concluding there 
was something wrong, anticipated grief and disaster for the Jarley 
Denites, 

And so it turned out, In the race Deadcop never flattered his 
party, A stable companion, expressly started for the purpose, made 
the running for him at a good pace, and retired when his bolt was 
shot ; but, tothe horror of Darley Dene and the prophets, and o‘hers, 
Deadcop couldn't come, and finished a bad sixth ! 

After the race, something like an inquest was held upon the dead 
and blighted hopes of Deadcop and Darley Dene. Owner and 
trainer, and some leading sate.lites of the stable, made a searching 
investigation of Deadcop's present quarters, and a rigid examinat ion 
of all the stable helps, lads, jockeys, detectives, “ vets., and others 
who had been about the horse, to account for his discomfiture. 

Nothing wrong, however, was discovered, nothing elicited to 
explain the mystery. Everything was in order, nothing had been 
omitted or forgotten. No mistake had bcen made, nobody had got 
at the favourite. The vet. examined him scrupulously and pro- 
nounced him all right. : ’ 

The stable was dumbfounded, The trainer seemed going off his 
head, and was presently seen to turn livid, to foam at the mouth, to 
glare, and to utter sibilant sounds like the word at the head of this 
paper, Then he began to gibber and poin’ with outstretched fiuger, 
and his retainers, following his transfixed and horror-stricken gaze, 
beheld perched above the favourite’s rack - A STRANGE caT ! 

* . as + *. 


Deadcop is still a maiden, 


A Pastoral Proverb brought down to Date, 


Champagne at night 
Is the Johnnie's delight, 

Real pain in the morning 
Should be Johnnie's warning. 


Sylvia's Journal for June Miss Flora Klickmann repeats a 
delight! ul conversation with the prince of tenors, his ger 
highness Sims Reeves, Very c mmonsensible, unaffected, pir 
valuable, is the great vocalist’s advice to aspirants to the laurels o 
the opera, stage, and concert platform. And there isa —— toa, 
which we gave to the wife of our bosom, who declares that Sylvia's 


is indeed a pattern journal, 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS-—NO. 6. 
Bronn.—*“ Just called at your place, old chap, and the servant (deuced nice girl by-the-by) told me you’d just gone out,” 


Jones.—“ Bervant be blowed! we sacked our girl last week. 


Weather—or Not. 


A RETROSPECTIVE FORECAST. 
Harcourt Soliloquises : 


Dear, dear! The glass is very low, 
Yet clearly, willy nilty, 

We soon must to the country go; 

What though the wintry winds do blow 
A welcome all too chilly. 

The country, perhaps, with angry fuss, 

Will make it very warm for us, 
Aud either way I fear we may 

Look silly. 


As o'er the summers long gone by 
My mental vision ranges— 

Those summers of untroubled sky, 

Before old Father Time and I 
Went in for sudden changes— 

I wish that I bad understood 

The things that might bave done me goed. 
That (with my head) I was misled 

Most strange is, 


The country then was fresh and green, 
And unsophisticated. 
As Corydon in such a scene 


Where Counsel Get their Refreshers. 

Fen had been spending a day or two at the Royal Courts of 
Justice, admiring the dexterity of Her Majesty's judges in killing 
time, In one of the corridors he met a bewigged and gowned con- 
tributor, who was mixed up in an argument with a solicitor with re- 
gard toa refresher, So FUN retained the learned counsel and led 


A great success I should have been— 
That rdle I underrated. 
And now my flocks have gone astray, 
They dance not to the tunes I play, 
My pipe they scan, and say it’s an- 
Tiquated. 


What followers I have, I note, 

In spite of special pleaders, 
Against their shepherd often vote, 
And emulate the “ giddy goat,” 

Nor follow now their leaders, 
As sheep would do in that fair time 
When fleece was in it's golden prime, 

And party cries could mesmerise 

Seceders. 


Ah, me! That golden age is past ; 
The present age is steely— 
Our lines (hard lines indeed and fast) 
Are in unpleasant places cast ; 
Men follow not so freely 
As erstwhile they were wont to do ; 
The leader's led—'twixt me and you, 
I've heard it said that I am led 
By Healy. 


Howevever, that is not the point, 
Though place has lost it’s beauty, 


That was my wife !” 


And times are very out of joint, 
Men still will party kings anoint, 
And such a king, if cute, he 
Will praise his friends, and kiss their rods, 
And always play to please the gods, 
And in one breath speak well of death 
And duty. 


The ordeal now is close at hand, 
The battle is preparing ; 
On rotten platforms we shall stand 
And preach confusion through the land, 
And give our views an airing | 
We put our trust in providence, 
And other people's want of sense. 
Though wrong may be,'you'll see that we 
Are daring. 
I wish the glass were not so low, 
For clearly, willy nilly, 
We soon must to the country go, 
In summer clothing made for show, 
But singularly chilly. 
And sophistries are threadbare, old, 
And won't protect us from the cold ; 
And yet we shall, I quite believe, 
A greeting all too warm receive. 
And either way, 1 fear we may 
Look silly. 


nim to the Temple Bar Restaurant, “ Here,” said Mr, Foun, “ if you 


cannot be fee-ed you can be adequately fed ;’’ and, calling for Mr. 
Baker, he committed the limb of the law into bis experienced hands, 


the result being that when counsel returned to the court he found 
that the case was over, and that his lordship bad adjourned to the 
\ Temple Bar Restaurant. 
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UNCONGENIAL WEATHER: 


TIME OF YEAR! NOT THE WEATHER TO GO TO 


















Waftings from the Wings. 


WHES isa play notaplay! Whenit’s Ibsen. When isa burlesque 
me hone ar ak When it’s clever. When is an English farce not 
an | ? When it’s French comedy. a ne 
entitled to leave out the Gallic author's name! Never. When isa 
Candidate not & Candidate? When he is the Déguté de Bombignac. 
does the Criterion rely on old-fashioned revivals of played-out 


farces? Give it up. 
I cannot anything about The Candidstc, “by Mr. Justin 
Baerga Rapeadernss toe bs Croyle ea 
‘t worth while coming to London. No, and Iam 


us matter. Herr Dowe's bullet-proof coat, 
instance. “I fear no foe” may have been Herr Dowe's motto, 
must now get another Maxim. The gentleman of that name 
prefers with the bluigeon rather than the “I do 
not ram” must surely be his watchword. "s coat 
may him from lead ; be must get another to protect him from 
the of American (un)civil engi It will be a more 
Wadncealty Sekt smoce and call SEPT Thess 
t y ng to sneer 
my calling the Yankee sauna apa oernsn 
take nine tailors to make « man, but, if politeness 
it will require a good many men of Maxim's 
the German variety of the genus. Herr Dowe's 
its of the American was a splendid example of self- 
——— It had all the buoyancy of assured 
the gas. 
gen may be a very fine machine for mowing down 
it can't penetrate the Dowe cuirass —figuratively 
mean. “ Write me down an ass,” says the poet. “Write 
cuirass” Dowe might paraphrase it, and it means exactly 


excuse forall this is that the bullet-proof coat 
sean eS ee creer | 
see what I have to do with these little military 
true that I was once 
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and rustle among the trees, then—then you will sit ‘neath 
the sky and bear the soft strains of music, the fair creature by 
your side will murmur those sweet nothings that mean such a great 
deal, and you will have a glorious time generally. But I do hope 
that you will not have to wait till December for the starry skies and 
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soft evening breezes and other little comforts of that sort. Because 
I want to listen to the masic too, Soe 

We are all having a lazy time just now, and we are enjoying 
ourselves hugely. Lots of pretty actresses are up the river, and I 
have been there, too. I have been out in a boat with a dog and a 
mackintosh and an umbrella. The dog is very fond of the wate , 
the mac'tintos» was an inseparable compinion, and the umbrella acted 
as 4 sail in the brief intervals between the rain ; so that, you see, I 
had a great time. 1 was away for a week, and I assure you that the 
weather was very much maligned. 1am positive that there were at 
least three minutes sunshine a day. 

I told you things theatrical were quiet. I know you would never 
have guessed it. When there are plenty of other things to write 
about we always discus the weather, don't we? 








THE CLEVER SON OF A CLEVER FATHER, 


Dropped in at the Adelphi last week to see the evergreen wo 
Orp which one aol ak tie Chen, 1-seah. Pleased to see 
my clever young friend David James worthily sustaining the reputa- 
tion of a histrionic name. 

GOSSAMER, 


The Olang of the Olock Tower. 


CLAUSE two of the Badget passed at last. Why, Sir William will 
get his Bill through, after all, some time before the day of judgment, 


Admiral Field considers that cold water bas been thrown on the 
Navy, be-aase it hasn't received its due proportion of Orders of 
— : 2 : A 

Mr. Barns is to be on the Cab Strike Committee. Capital 
arrangement this. In fact, if the principle is carried out to the 
extent of its possibilities, we may expect to find litigants occupying 
the judicial beach, and perhaps, in dae time, a jury of burglars trying 
Mr, Sykes, 

= 


* * * « 

That poor “ Nonconformist conscience !” It is sadly exercised just 
now because the Prime Minister has won the Derby. In fact, it isa 
question whether Lord the sporteman is not more popular 
among his opponents than his friends, 

” 


Se 


Exit Mr. Whitbread from Beds, thus closing along and honourable 


THE MAN Is THE CLOcK TOWER. 
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The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent 
in, and the Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been 


forwarded to the artist, Mr. T. MOORE, 190, Weedington 
Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 


A DISPUTED BARGAIN. 












































“ Now take Sis for a walk, dear, and si.e’il soon stop crying.” 
“1 don't know. She's a regular nuisance, ma. I wigh you badn't 
bought her.” 


The Laws of England. 
By A LAYMAN WHO Dogsn'T UNDERSTAND THEM. 
1X. 


THe Equity doctrines are most exhilarating subjects of contempla- 
tion, almost as much so as “ Bradshaw's Railway Time-Table” or a 
volume of “The New Humour.” 

The doctrine of Election has nothing to do with politics, which is 
greatly to its credit. To “cut the cackle and come to the ‘osses,” in 
the words of a much-respected manager, the doctrine is brought into 

on when a man, having received something which the donor 
had no right to give him, and not having received from the donor 
something else, the donee has a right to elect which he wil! have— 
that which the donor can’t give him, or that which the donor won't 
give him. He also sometimes is asked to elect whether he will have 
it now, or wait til] be gets it. 

Equity also boasts a doctrine of Satisfaction, which is about the 
only satisfaction to be got out of it. It is generally stored in family 
jars. When a parent makes an ample provision for the good boy of 
the family, the boy, who gets just what he deserves, trots out 
the good old doctrine of Satisfaction, and says: “ Look here, old 
chsp, the dear old governor gave you your little bit to start you in 
business, therefore the legacy under his will was satisfied by that ;” 
and then they go to law and eat up the lot in costs, and hate each 
other for the remainders of their respective naturals. Sometimes, 
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however, it’s the good boy who relies on satisfaction He did when: 
that fatted calf was doomed to execution. He said Mr. Prodigal 
had kad his Jittle lot, only, fortunately, the old man was still alive, 
and there wasn’t any chance of a lot of spooffing barristers making 
a woolly-headed old gentleman on the bench believe that the donor 
meant the reverse of what he said or wrote. 

Performance is a sort of own brother to Satisfaction. It is not. 
howerer, quite the same thing. Frequently a performance gives not 
the s! ghtest satisfaction—so our Mr. Gossamer tells me. 

Now, suppose I covenanted before marriage to leave £500 toa 
charming lady. First, of course, you have to suppose # charming 
lady taking compassion on me; next you bave to suppose my ever 
having £500 to leave. Then, again, the prospect of my creditors 
allowing me to handle it if | had it is a trifle remote. Well, there’ 
is a lotof virtue in all these suppositions anyway. Suppose, once 
again, that I died. and having no will of my own during life, which is 
very often the case when a man marries a charming lady, left no 
will when dead. and—here comes in the toughest hypothesis—sup- 
posing that my widow's share under the Statute of Distributions 
exceeded £500, then it would be held that the covenant had been 
performed. 

Conversion, in the sense in which the term is used in equity, 
dsesn’t imply the spiritual reclamation of the heathen, though it is 
used by and between lawyers. They are generally past conversion. 
Lawyers ar? indges, despite their profession and professions, are 
possessed of fertile and elastic imaginations so that when a testator 
dies, leaving personal estate, which he directs to be turned into real, 
or tice reréa, or when euch directions are contained in contracts, 
st‘ lements, or other instruments the law will imagine that money 
to lanl. or that land money, as the case may be, and it will be dealt 
with in division amongst next-of-kin, devolution upon heirs, or as 
the case may be, accordingly - as much as is left of it when the case 
is over, and the costs are provided for. 


(To be continued.) 


Patsey O’Toole on Fish. 


Deer Mr. EpItHor, Sur,—You asted me for to write an es-y on 
fishis, and 1 am yours to komand, as we say in the klassiks. Fishis 
is iv 2 kinds—shell fish an thim that has non. Thim that has non 
bas fins an bons, Herrin’s bons is the divil for choking you, an 
whal’s bons maks lady's stases, There is also flyin fish, which com 
fram forin parts, and are only used here for stuffin an putin in a 
giass case. But in uninhabitit ilands ship-wracked crus aits thim 
whin theyr tird aitin each other. Shell fishis is most curius bastes, 
an will snap you be the big tow afore you know where you are. 
They have no bons inside iv thim. They ware all their bons out- 
side, like a skelleton. They have no livir, nor lights, nor gizzirt, 
nor nothin. But what batesthe divil is their stomak! No where 
will do thim to carry their stomak only in their hed, if you plaze ! 
So, in coorse, whin they have a pain in their hed, they also 
has a in in their stomak, an visa versa. Cockls is also 
shell fishis, an can be ett widout bein boilt. Snails is also 
shell fishis whin you find thim be the say. But whin you find 
thim in gardins theyr only snails. Some fishis bas the most curius 
tasts wid regard to their food. Some aits worms, some likes bits iv 
feders tide on hooks, like trouts. Some aits frogs (TF r:nch fishis, 
spicialy). An thin there are some, an the divil resave the 
now, you know what t ait, I niver could make out what yoold 
fishis in globes aits, sept wather, Fishis is a very helthy race in 
bastes, be rasin in the zoedone they inhail from the wather. Some 

ple sez that eles isn’t fish at all, at all. Thin, might I make so 

wid as to ax what the divil else they are? Cods is also fish, tho 
some min is also called cods, But, like ivry thing else. theres 2 
‘asses iv cods, There was wanst an ele in a pond, and I fished for 
him for 3 monts but couldnt ketch him, tho | tride him wid flis, an 
worms, an bits iv mete. Me uncle Dan towld me that ele was a 
vigitarian—which mains peeple that lives on cabage an praties. At 
Just, me deer, wan fine evenin I hooked me ele, an nearly died wid 
+urprise. Shure it wasnt an ele at all, but a bit oi gardin hose! 
No more at prisint, from your PaTsEY O'TOOLE, 


A Boek of Londop. 


Mr. Fun is not like, though he much likes, the Rev. Robert 
Spalding, who didn’t like London, because Mr. Fun does like 
London ; not only the dear old London wherein he lives and 

urishes, but the “London” just issued by Messrs. Ward, Lock, 

owden X& Co., which is a capital guide, not only to those who don’t 
now their way about London, but even to those who, like Mr. Fun, 
jo. It is profusely illustrated, and the maps are not only full and 
plicit, but of handy size. 

Hounwifery is a useful little magazine, to young matrons par- 

icularly. 
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NOTES AT A SMALL SUBURBAN WEDDING, MADE BY THE GENTLEMAN LIVING OPPOSITE. 
N.B.—To be continued and completed in our next number, 
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1) 6 a.m.—The bride appears at one of the windows, evidently curious to see what sort of day it is likely to be——-(2) 7 a.m. A jobbing 
PE ei appears on the pt and trims the hedge (which had grown very shaggy) till it is as smooth as a newly-shorn sheep.~(3) 8 a.m. 
The servant girl, provided with all necessaries, gives the front steps ® grand cleaning ; it is ages since they have id Se ee 
(4) 9 a.m. The parcel pcstman stops at the house, and picks out about a dozen parcels from his band-cart, io. a Se eee with 
(5) 12 a.m. The hired waiter with bis bag (kindly note the bag is evidently empty NOW), appears on ¢ t f 
bouquet, evidently the bride's bouquet,——(6) 1 p.m, The hired waiter is seen giving directions, in a grand sort of way, on the right method of 
laying the red cloth which is being put down to preserve the dainty of the ladies, 
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THROUGH OLD LONDON-TAKING SHORT CUTS. 














No. 26.—Philpot Lane. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. | 
We offer a prize of ONE GUINEA fer the best 
ORIGINAL HUMOROUS contribution not to exceed | 
200 words in length. Also a prize of ONE GUINEA- | 
AND-A-HALF for the best humorous PEN-AND-INK | 
SKETCH. Contributions to be addressed to PRIZE COM- 
‘MITTEE, “‘Fun” Office, Bolt Court, E.C., and to be 
| accompanied by the advertisement of BOVRIL cut. 
from this number. We reserve the right to use the 
| unsuecessful contributions and sketches, and to pay 
| | for same at our usual rates. Any person forwarding 
'un-original matter as original will be prosecuted for 
| fraud. 
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One Guinea Prize. 
[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 
sender, John Hole, Jun., 1, Alma Road, Southwark Park Road, 


Bermondsey, oa 
SSAY ON WHISTLING. 
By A SMALL Boy. 

WISTLIN is a noise wich can only be made by boys and steam 
ingins, Father said he heard the wind wistlin once, but I didn’t 
he+r no toon. 

Wistlin has become very poplar with gurls. My sisters learn to 
wistle duets, but I can drownd ’em both. They wistled at our buzzar 
concert, and I pulled a face at’em and made ’em loose there wind. 
They couldn't larf and wistle too. Father made the cane wistle 
around me that night. 

Wistlin arizes from different korses, Father wistles when sisters’ 
dressmaker sends in her bills. The train wistled when it run over 
a porter at ourstashun. Birds wistle cause there fraid of having 
there necks rung if they don’t. 

Bus conducters wistle “ go ahead ” when they put a fussy old lady 
down in a heap of mud. Mr. Green wistled to keep from swareing 
before sister, when | tride to make a crush hat of his best silk one 
and spoilt it. 

Pleecemen wistle like blazes when there’s going to be a row any- 
where near there beet, 

Hullo I’ve knocked over the ink on mother’s best carpet, Guess I 
wont wistle much more to-day. 


The only Girls I have ever Loved. 


MARJOBIE, 

SHE was a simple country maiden. Her breath was redolent of 
buttercups ; she was, indeed, herself a daisy. Her trump card—I 
mean her leading characteristic—was her innate ingenuousness. 
She had been born and bred at Clover Farm, where first I met her 
extracting the milk from one cow with two crumpled horns. So fresh 
and fair and dainty she Jooked that I vainly c»ogitated for a remark 
wherewith to open a conversation. So I fell back upon the old 
wheeze, and enquired as to the time, She recommended me to ask a 
policeman. There being no Robert adjacent I did not put her 
recipe into practice, but tried the good old weather. I said it was 
a fine day; she retorted that it wasn’t; and thus we got into con- 
versation. 

I asked her whether she ever longed to enter the giddy whirl of 
urban frivolity. She said she’d had some, and informed me that, 
disguised as a Heavenly Twin, she had danced with me at a fancy 
ball, I began to sit up. 

Then she began to discuss ‘‘ Dodo” and the “ Yellow Aster,” and I 
felt a bit out of it. Then she began to ask me a few questions ; ; 
wanted to know my opinion of Hedda Gabler, and asked which, 
in my opinion, took the cake for good looks, Beardsley’s “ Mrs. Pat 
Campbell,” or Solomon's “ Zangwill.” Incidentally, she asked if I 
had my cigarette case handy, It was handy, and handed—and my 
Phyllis began to smoke like a Bloomsbury chimney. 

She then gave me her views on Yvette Guilbert, Zola, and George 
Moore, and after giving me any weight, and beating me han1s down 
over any course [ could think of, slung her milk cans over her 
shoulder, and mounting a cycle, rode off, leaving me alone with the 
conviction that one more ideal was shattere 1. 







































For Tender Feet 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy's Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz. 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy's 
yy Works, Turnmill Street, London, 
Insist on having ‘‘ Condy’s Fluid.” 


USE “Condy” s Fluid.” 
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NOTES AT A SMALL SUBURBAN WEDDING, MADE BY THE GENTLEMAN LIVING OPPOSITE. 
Continued from last number, 
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(1) 1.80 p.m.—A carriage and pair arrives t> take the bride to church ; it attracts the attention of a baker, who waits to see the fan,— 
(2) 2.0 p.m.—The bride, leaning on her father’s arm. enters the cirriage; the crowd, it will b2 noticed, has increased in size in the interval, 
——(3) 2.80 pm.—A telegraph boy and the confectioners boy app2ar simultaneously on ths scene, the form>r, no doubt, bearin te his ee 


warm congratulations for the bride, whilst the latter, no doubt, is carrging in tepid ices for the guests.——-(4) 2.45 p.m. ~The 


on the arm of her husband, returns to her bone, ami ist a shower of flogeraa——(5) 430 p.m.—The newly-married coaple drive off amidst a 
‘6) 7.0 p.m. (wheu it was gattfag dast).—The hired waiter leaves the house. N.B.—Please notice 





shower of shoes. rice, and flowers. 
the gorgei condition of his bag, also the bottle he is s2creting. 
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The Olang of the Clock Tower. 


THE Anti-Gambling League has brought upon itself the wrath of 
the D, TZ. by ig soheavily at Northampton. What is, perhaps, 
the richest part of the joke is the D. 7.’s indignation at the A.-G. L. 
dariag to “ assail Royalty !” onemeemnmnnttt 

o oe . . a © : 

Ye gods! If the wgis of Royal favour had been invulnerable 
almost every form of rascality would bave been banded down from 
generation to generation. , 

| 


bo] 


‘ 2 
Royalty has, in various lent its sanction, and often its active 
to the vilest debauchery and the blackest rascality. The 
D. 7's gosh is enough to torn the staunchest Unionist Radical. 


* 

Gambling is one of the deadliest curses of the age. It has killed 
English professional scullirg, pedestrianism, and pugilism, It will, 
unless checked, kill horse-racing. As for saying that horse-racing 

on betting, tha’ is Tommy-rot. How aboutecricket? What 
of the ’Varsity Boat Race? What of football? 


As for Mr. Lockwood's feeble comparison of the principle of 
— with that of gambling, it was as weak as —Mr. Lockwood's 
j ! 

_— . ” * * 

The general public are, as a rule, apt to regard the settlement of 
a strike with satisfaction ; but the end of the cab strike means the 
end of the security which the London pedestrian has of late enjoyed, 
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So Mr, Burns was not offerel the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade! Perhaps the wish had some relationship to the thought. 


While there's leaves in the forest and foam in the river, 
The threats of Macgregor will make the Rads quiver. 


The Hon W. F. D. Smith, M.P., tore the Newcastle Programme 
to rags last week. 
a 


Oh these dreadful death duties! Mr. Tack has given us a pictorial 
illustration of Sir William Harcourt's nightmare. 
° * + ° 7 


Counsel Silvertongue, as we used to call him, is mute at last. The 
Bench thus loses what it can ill afford—a great lawyer. 
* 7. e = 


There is a lot of talk going on in Parliament, but nothing of 
importance, and, worse still, not amusing. 


THE MAN IN THE CLOCK Tower. 


A Shock; or, from Oalm to Storm. | 


“Ov what is my dear husband thinking? ”’ 
“ Nothing.” 
“ Egotist |” 
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One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the best humorous contribution 
sent in, and the prize of one guinea bas been forwarded to the 
sender, A. Stubbs, 24 Clarendon Soad, Walthamstow, E. ] 


LOVE. 


LovE is a disease, and is generally supposed to affect the brain ; 
but this is a mistake, as the greatest sufferers do not usually possess 
any. It attacks boéth sexes, though it is more pronounced in the 
male. While suffering from this complaint,a man will do many 
foolish things, the commonest being an attempt to write poetry on 
such themes as “Gentle Breezes.” This arises from his being 
“balmy.” I once knew a man who was so anxious to meet his girl 
that he refused to stop foradrink. This was an exceptionally bad 
case, 

A when in love, will make many sacrifices to please the 
reci of her affections, She will allow him to take her to balls, 
theatres, &c., and to make her presents of jewellery, flowers, and 
sweets. She is, however, more practical than the male, and can in- 
variably tell whether a piece of jewellery is worth accepting. 

There are various cures for love. The most certain is marriage ; 
but some people object to take this. It was one of these who 








originated the saying, “ The remedy is worse than the disease.” 


Sir John Bridge’s “Head Man” (cantat.). 


[General Booth proposes that ali the junior members of the Salvation Army 
should be taught music. “What a joyful noise there will be,” he says,“ if we are 


all armed with drumsand trampets !”’) 


My eye! won’t I make Sunday hideous, 
When my little lot can all play ! 

Too long they’ve been over-fastidious, 
Lest noise should their presence betray. 
With a boom ! anda bang! anda bray! ! 


’Twill be joyful indeed when I fit up 
With trombone each lass of my gang; 
Old Nebuchadnezzar would sit u»—— 
His band couldn’t beat mine for clang ! 
With a bray! and a boom! and a bang!! 


With “ music ” of drum and of trumpet 
We'll quell puritanical gloom ; 

And those who don’t like it can lump it, 
We'll save them with din from their doom ! 
With a bang! and a bray! and a boom! ! 


O would that with fog-horn each “ major” 
And “ captain” could blare forth the truth ! 
When of war with wild whoops you're a wager, 
No hullabaloo’s too uncouth ! 
With a boom ! and a bang! and a Booth !! 


An Optical Delusion. 


IT was no fault of Mr, Wrysight that he was born with a fearful 


squint, but he might have been more considerate than to tear about 
the streets when on business bent, He always seemed to be in- 
tensely interested in something round the corner; and although he 
went as straight as any good citizen, his optics led 4 eople to believe 
that he meditated dashing off suddenly at angles, 

Then there was Mr. Dimm, @ near-sighted gentleman who wore 
blue spectacles, He was always in a hurry too; and people gave 
him a wide berth when they saw him coming. The other morning 
matters reached a climax. Mr. Wrysight and Mr. Dimm were 
hurrying in opposite directions, a met, and although not ina 
crowd, so violently, that, hatless and breathless, they sat ten yards 
apart from each other. ‘“ Why the deuce don’t you look where you 
are going?" gasped Mr. Wrysight. Mr. Dimm removed his barnacles, 
wiped them, put them on again,and replied with telling force: 
“ Why the deuce don't you go where you look?” Then they arose, 
shook hands, and departed thence to the region where] the amber 
liquor floweth in beds of crystal at three “d.” a time. 


A Jewel of a Book. 


INDEED, it is a casket of s, “Lyra Elegantiarum,” by 
Frederick Locker-Lampson and Coulson Kernahan, a a collec- 
tion of the prettiest rers de société in our language. Praed’s delight- 
ful and tender “Our Ball” is here. So is Thackeray’s “ Cane- 
bottomed Chair,” Suckling’s “Her Feet Beneath her Petticoat,” 
Lovelace's * To Althea,” and such a selection of dainty merccauz, 
that it is advisable not to take the book up ona busy day, for it is 
one that it is difficult to close, 
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The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, and the ‘Prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half has been 
forwarded to the artist Mr. G. SHARPE, 387, Romford Road, Forest Gate. 





































































NASTY OF HER. 


Miss Mischicf—*“ Do you dance much?” 


Mr. Ba helor.—* Not often,” 
Miss Mischicf.—* 1 thought not.” (Mr.B, didn't enjoy the dance after that at all.) 





The Cab Strike; from Different Points of View. 


THE HORSE'S POINT OF VIEW. 
It’s a very ill wind that blows nobody good, 

And this strike, as an instance, was striking! 

That its final result has been misunderstood 

Soth the parties will find, when they're out of the wood ; 
jut, no matter, it’s much to my liking. 

It was really much nicer to roam here at ease 

Than all over this city to rumble, 

So let owner and driver dispute as they please, 
As it gave a slight rest to my weary old knees, 

I, for one, had no reason to grumble. 

For a cab horse's life isn't skittles and beer, 

And their mangers are far from o'erflowing ; 
We may do all we can without favour or fear, 
But our only reward is a cut or a jeer; 

What we suffer there's really no knowing. 
Uncerfed, overdriven, we wear out our days, 

And too brief are our moments of pleasure ; 

So why should we worry o’er men and their ways, 
For strikes we indeed have got nothing but praise, 
When they bring us luxurious leisure. 
THE OLD LAbDyY's POINT OF VIEW. 
Deary, dear! it’s a pleasure to see the poor horse 
For this once, if once only, in clover ; 
And it also is nice, as a matter of course, 
To cross over roads (without help from “ the force "’) 

Without danger of being run over. 

That no cab I could take, if I wanted to, may 

After all not be very unpleasant ; , 
For cabmen al! think I'm legitimate prey, 

And their language I have to put up with, or pay 

An extortionate fare plus a present, 
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I Wonder. 


Ir the House of Commons waiters would rather have a 
higher wage and no tips ora lower wage and tips? 

If we are right in guessing the latter? 

If the “ Paris Day-by-Day ” correspondent of The Daily 
Telegraph uses a book of synonyms when he writes? 

If by any chance there is one adjective he hasn't used ? 

lf “An Old Friend” when he writes in the “largest 
circulation in the world” doesn’t say one for his friends 
and—ninety-nine for himself ? 

If “ F. Marlborough” who had his dressing-case stolen 
out of his brougham, at Waterloo Station, would, as he 
hints in his letter to the “‘ D.T.,”’ reward the thief for 
returning the case ; or— 

If he would have him taken to Marlborough Street ? 

If we are right in guessing the latter? 

If there is a funnier piece in I ondon than King Kodak ? 

If Dulverydotty i n’t one of the best first pieces going ? 

Whether Mrs. Acton Adams is one of Eve’s daughters, 

If the German Emperor’s musical composition is really 
good ? 

If Kaiser Wilhelm feels proud at the surprise ex- 
pressed at its goodness / 

If General Booth is really serious when he talks about 
having all the lieutenants of the Salvation Army 
taught to play une instrument ? 

If the lunatic asylums will have to be enlarged in 
consequence thereof ? 

What the “one” instrument will be? 

If it'll be only “one”? 

If it'll be the one which makes the least noise? Let us 
hope so, 


Very Shocking, and so Young, Too. 
(A FACT.) 


9) 


trst Roy.—* What ’ave you got there, Jim, a shillin’ / 
Second Dittv.—“ 1 ain't sure, It’s round and bright, 
but there ain’t no ‘ead, nor tail, nor millin’ on it. 
Let's go round to old Puffy’s, the fectioner’s. He’s awful 
near-sighted, and ain’t got no teeth.” 
irst Boy.—* But he wears barnacles.” 
Second Ditto.— There’s only one pair ’tween him and 
his missus, She’s got ‘em on, and I know she’s hout,” 


Superfiuous. 


Miss Gushkins.—“ Good-bye, dear.” 

Miss Snubwell.—“ Oh, please don't kiss me, There’s 
no fellow about to make furiously envious.” 

Mi-s Guwhkins (to herself),—“ I fancy she’s frightened 
that 1’ll displace the rose salve on her lips.” 


There is many a blessing that comes in disguise, 
And this strike among such will be numbered, 
When the rushing of cabs, and the horrible cries 
Again deafen our ears, again dazzle our eyes, 
And once more is the traffic encumbere}, 
That it won’t last much longer is all that I fear— 
Soon, too soon, we shall have back the riot. 
Ah! if only my wishes the strikers would hear, 
They'd strike yearly, each strike, too, would last out the year 
And we all should rejoice at the quiet. 


THE DRIVER’S POINT OF VIEW, 


Well, I fancy’s some’ows as we've been and got left, 
As I don't like the way things is goin’, 

For at drivin’ the public we ought to be deft, 

jut somehow the public, of cabbies bereft, 
Took to ’busses and trams, and looks knowin’, 

But, so’elpme! it’s rough on a ‘ard workin’ man, 
When ’'e thinks as ‘is boss'‘]ll knock under, 

To find that ’es some’ow miscarried bis plan 

To destroy ‘is employer and get what ’e can ; 
Well, it’s rough on the worker, by thunder |! 


THE OWNER’'S POINT OF VIEW. 


‘Pon my word! I believe we have both made a mistake 
We were mad as March hares, or as hatters, 
With our drivers at once to thus quarrel and break ; 
I'm beginning to think we had too much at stake, 
And too tardily compromised matters. 
As it was, it was clear, we were all up a tree, 
And the public, beginning to flout us, 
Was proviny, at least it appears so to me, 
That it was determined to hold itself free 
To proceed on its journey without us, 
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NEW ART CENSORSHIP IN GLASGOW. 


During the summer months excursion trains are run from Glasgow to London, the excursionists invariably finding their way, sooner or 


later, into our streets, picture galleries, museums, public buildin 


may be done to these simple folk in a single day spent among the p 
that, from the Glasgow point of view, we Londoners would be doing a 


parks. It is too terrible to think, writes our artist, what awful harm 
ures and statuary found in these places. He goes on to suggest, 


ceful act and conferring a benefit on our guest:, if we agreed on 


those particular days to drape all our pictures other than landscape ; this is sweeping, he admits, but then people vary so in their ideas 
as to what is delicate and what is indelicate, and likewise our statuary, with the exception of watermen in frock-coats holding a manu- 
script in their hands or otherwise quietly employed ; these he thinks are quite harmles; an1 would not br'ng a blush to any ckeek. He also 
thinks it would be advisable 0. these occasions to have all print and picture shops closed, and the Serpentine screened off during bathing 


hours, 


Pipe-Olay Yarns.—No. 2. 


The “ Barrack-Room Lawyer.” 

PRIVATE Hezekiah Snoop, of No. 7 Company, of the 2nd Batt. 
West Kents (formerly the 97th, or Earl of Ulster'’s Regiment), was 
renowned in his corps as being a “ barrack-room lawyer ” of the most 
amusing order. Snoop, or “ Blowhard,” as he had been suggestively 
nicknamed by his comrades, had, as he oft asserted, “ swallowed the 
Queen's ons,” and so made out that he was peculiarly com- 
petent to tell “ wot should be wot.” His stock recreation (of course, 
out of the hearing of all but private soldiers) was to vociferously 
find fault with all matters military, He was wont to fiercely 
criticise the actions of hie awe, won k non-commissioned officers, and 
officers, the tal authorities generally, including the 
colonel, the big at the Brigade Office ani the bigger wigs at 
the Horse Guards. The times, in respect of affairs martial, were out 
of joint, and to hear Snoop talk woul! suggest to an uninitiated 
person the idea that this genius appeared to be born to set such 
things right. But, as the men said, it was all “gas” with Blowhard, 
He never seemed in a burry to make a pesarpe: start in his daily 
threatened crusade against army mal-administration. He was 
always going to give some superior “ beans ;” but such an individual 
had, after all, to go beanles:, as far as Snoop was concerned. 

While the corps was stationed at Cannonball Fort, in the south 
of England, it was rumoured one day that a fatigue party of the 
West Kents was to be ordered to assist a battery of artillery in 
mounting some heavy garrison guns. 

Snoop was instantly down on this arrangement. Sitting on his 
cot, an Te a blackened clay pipe, he Saeco — 

“ Blest hif I knows wot sojerin’ is a comin'to! Wot, I asks, ’as 
we coves got to do with the Artillery? Let ‘em sort their guns 
theirselves ; they is big henough an’ hugly henough ; ‘sides, it’s their 
pertik’ler bizniss. I wants to know this—Would the artillery come 
an’ ’elp me to get ready for guard, or do two hours sentry go for me? 
I fancies not. The whole thing's agin Queen’s reg'lations. wich | 
knows by ‘eart, hevery bloomin' word. Just see if they’as the cheek 
to send me to be horderly man to the Artillery, an’ I'll give ‘em 
beans !” 

“Yer would "bey horders, as yer halways does, Biowhard, quiet has 
a stuck lamb !” sung out one man, 

“ Would 1?” shouted the barrack room lawyer, “ I'd refoose dead ! 
Then, I’spose I'd be stuck in the guard room, an’ be tried by coort 
martial, Then, afore the coort, wouldn't [ speak more nor two bits 
hof my mind. I'd give ‘ema touch hof a Hold Bailey loryer cove 
a’ wearing ‘is wig an’ gownd! In cvoorse that would be no good ; 
then I'd get at the least a ‘undred an’ sixty-eight days in quad. 
But. what would be the consequence? I'd raise Hold Nick at the 
War Offiee ; I'd write to the k hof Cambridge, an’ give ‘ima 
wrinkle as to ‘ow things was a worked bebind his bac’: ; an’ Jet ‘im 


know that we coves was sent on fatigues wich we ‘ad no right for to . 


do! Then there would be a coort of henquiry, an’ wot would come 
bout hon’t? Our colonel ani the artillery hofficer would be ‘auled 


over the coals, an’ ‘ave to clear hout hon the service—an’ mebbe 
some more besides—all through Hezekiah Snoop! Golly, I’d be 
pleased to do six months, or six years for that matter, so as to wake 
‘em hup! I'd give ‘em beans!” 

“Yer would deserve a bloomin’ Victory Cross made hof leather, 
then, Blowhard !”’ put in another private. 

The lawyer retorted : “ Never mind wot I'd deserve, an’ jist shut 
yer big mouth! Yer is all jor with no sense in it, an’ yer doesn’t 
care "bout givin’ on a cove a word in hedgeways, They tried to shut 
me hup once, by offerin’ me the lance stripe, when, in coorse, I'd been 
a sergeant hin a kipple hof t‘cks, an’ mebbe got a commission by this 
time. Oh, yes, yer may all laugh, but it’s gospel truth. ‘No!’ says 
I, ‘ my ‘eart is with the private sojers, and 1’1] stick by the private 
sojers!’ Hezekiah Snoop will see that they gits their just an’ lorful 
rights as is purwided for in the Queen's Reg’lations! An’ don’t none 
on yer forget this, Hif as ‘ow I refooses to go on this ‘ere bloomin’ 
Artillery fatigue, an’ ’as six months whip into me ‘fore I ’as the 
chance hof playin’ the dickings with the blessed lot, don’t yer leave 
hout on sight that Hezekiah Snoop ’as suffered for yer sakes, though 
many on yer hisn’t worth a’ doin’ quad shot-drill for!” 

In the midst of the roar which this boastful language occasioned, 
in walked a man with three stripes on his arm, who said, “ Snoop, 
get ready for fatigue at three o'clock, to go to the artillery barracks.”’ 
With many groans Blowhard Snoop polished his boots, brushed his 
hair, stuck on his glengarry, and donned his serge jacket, A com- 
rade sung out, “ I thought as ‘ow yer wos a goin’ to kick hup Dublin 
"bout bein’ hordered for that there fatigue! The unabashei Snoop 
answered, “I oughter for to have done so, but yer see I'd git coort- 
martialed an’ put in chokey, That wouldn't suit my book jist at 
present, as | wants to go bon furlough, an’ git married. But. when 
I does that bizness, the next time they tries it hon I'll give ’em 
beans!” At this moment the fatigue call sounded, and the barrack- 
room lawyer, Hezekiah Snoop, with at least an assumed becoming 
reverence for the obligations pertaining to military discipline, 
obediently hastened away to “ fall in,” amil shouts of derisive 
laughter from bis comrades, 


G(u)ilded Lilies. 


Mrs. C. L. CARSON, herself a popular pillar of the profession, 
and the wife of another, announces that the general meeting of the 
Theatrical Ladies’ Guild will be held on Friday, June 22nd, in the 
Lyceum Theatre, at 12 noon. Miss Fanny Brcugh will preside, and 
Lady Burdett Coutts will. cudte gue coite, distribute silver badges to 
the ladies who have worked in the Guild’s sewing-bees —which bees, 
I've been told, are essentially rich in honey. Three hundred ladies 
will be present; but —and here all the hopes of Mr. Fun’s young 
men are ruthlessly dashed to the ground - none of the male sex will 
be pirmitted admission, 


When a young gentleman is gallant, what ought the young laly 
to be? Buoyant, 
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SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
No, 2.—A Better rather “ the wuss,” 


Waftings from the Wings. 


THE guns will soon be booming, and the pennons will be flying, 
the doctors will be fuming, and the mothers will b2 crying—all as 
buoyant as a cork; for we are a loyal nation, aud we wait with 
jubilation, though in anxious expectation, for a little Duke of York. 
Of course it may be a girl, and, in any case, the baby's title won't 
be the Duke of York, but that’s how everybody wilt think of it. 

Talking of the Duke of York, «lo you remember a certain gentle- 
man entitled to put that name upon his visiting-cari, who handled 
a body of soldiers with such exquisite dexterity, that he marched ten 
thousand men up an incline, and then marched them down again, 
without any recorded accident resulting from the manceuvre ? 

I have now arrived at the point from which I should have started 
—namely, that the action of the Licenser of Plays reminds me irre- 
sistibly of this famous general, He trotted out his music-hall 
circular, he has trotted it back again, and nobody is a penny the 
worse ! 

But, all the same, it was too cruel of you, Mr. Pigott, Have not 
these unfortunate variety entertainers quite enough to put up with 
im the London can't Count-y Council? Can't count the trouble they 
cause, | mean. Or cant County Council, without the apostrophe, 
willdo as well. We have always lookel up to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s office as a model of what should be ; and now, Mr. Pigott, you 
begin to harass the music-halls. 

And then, after al!, you find out, that it is very doubtful if you 
have the power to license the sketches, They say that liberty very 
often tends towards license. But (music-hall) licenses certainly do 
not tend towards liberty. 

A young foreigner, Mr. Raffalovich, and a “ yellow aster,” [ mean 
a yellow poet-aster, Mr. Gray—be must be yellow, because no man 
not chronically bilious could have written such a melancholy play— 
have been guilty of The Blackmailers, It was produced at a 
madinée (as Mr. Raffalovich would probably, and I certainly, call 
it) at the Cry-tear-eye-on Theatre. It is only right that a house 
chosen for such a melancholy affair should bear a name capable of 
such compound lackrymal distortion. 

Why did these young gentlemen do it? What harm have we done 
to them? Of wnat have the company been guilty? What has 
Olga of the Midnight Eyes done tbat they should have placed this 
Brandon her by giving her such a part as that of the heroine in this 
whimsically weeping play? Pocr Mrs, Theodore Wright, too; how 
wrong to afflict her so sorely! Mr. Abingdon, also—why, oh why 
has this slur been cast upon him? 

The characters that did not appear would have made up a company 
large enough for an Adelphi melodrama. You heard all about them, 
and, doubtless, it was very interesting to know what was happening 
off the stage. At any rate, the authors were not dead to ali kindly 
feeling. They forebore to bring any more people before us to make 
the mystery more marvellously mysterious still. 

Vhe Blackmailers blackmailed; that’s all there is about it, In 
real life the calprits gain no sympathy when they fini their way 
into the Central Criminal Court. But if the whole lot of them, 
victims and villains, who appeared on the stage on this melancholy 
occasion were transported or sent to renal servitude, or to Heaven, or 
the other place, I verily believe that a howl of joy would have gone 
up. It wasa Gray, Gray play, and it would be betting on a certainty to 
wager that it will never be seen again. I would not even venture 
on a Raffal-ovich on the chance of it. “If only he had the courage 


PUN. 255 


to take his life!” says somebody in this “play” about somebody 
else. Ifonly he had! And, as | do not want to make any invidious 
distinction, | would remark that the authors are still alive. 

Don’t forget The Middleman. now at the Comedy. One of our best 
actors is back again, and, though he has been away from u: too 
long, when you go to see him I can't say that you Will-ardly know 
him. More of thisanon. And though anon, the criticism will, by 
kind permiss‘on of the Editor, etill be signed by *‘ Gossamer." 

Talking’ of signatures, that reminds me of a man who has made 
his Maik, and Melford is hisname, He has “Turned Up " once more. 

Tbsen may be a very gocd dramatist, and The Master Build r mav 
be a very good play, and it certainly is a thrilling moment when 
that wonderful hero tumbles (off stage) from the church steeple 
and kills himself in time for everybody to get home to tea, But, 
for my part, I think Melford a much more amusing fellow, and The 
Jerry Builder a much more lively play ; especially as you see the 
tumbler tumble, not from a steeple, but through the ceiling of a 
modern villa, put up “ regardless of expense.” In fact, so little has 
— been regarded, that the builder hasn't thought of it—indeed, 
it has not entered his mind at all. To be perfectly candid, there has- 
been next to no expense, and the great scene of the play shows you 
the house literally tumbling down upon the heads of its inmates. 
This episode should be as successful as the “ quick change” furniture 
scene in Our Flat. 

The other complications I need not go into now. For I shall 
see the Jerry Builder —_ at the Strand. At the Grand it was 
capitally astel by Mr. Willie Edouin, Miss May Edouin—a very 
bright young lady—Miss Helen Conway, Miss Susie Vaughan, and 
others, Mr. Ernest Hendrie was not at home in his part. There 
is no place where: Edouin’s wares are shown to such advantage as in 


this fanny author's Mark-et. GossaMER, 


One for His Nob. 


THEY were playing whist. 

Kempster was a constant revoker, 

Redman was of the party, and a very careful player; but once, by 
virtue of over-anxiousness, Redman revoked, 

“ Hang me!” said Redman, “if I’m not a perfect"Kempster |" 

“ You're a perfect fool!” said Kempster, who was his partner. 

“Exactly, dear boy!” said Redman ; “that’s what_I meant.” 

And then play ceased for the night, 
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MEN IN FRONT. 
No, 14.—Mr, W. H. Garivvitus, 
In front at Comedy Theatre for Willard’s (coming) short season, 
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Madame Adelina Patti. 


(Drawh from Life.) 
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Pluto, Proserpine, ‘and 
Ceres; or, The; 
Runaway Match and the 
Mythological 
Mother - in - Law. 


1A CLASSICAL Story RETOLD. 


CERES was against the marriage 
from the first. There was, she 
thought, something uncanny about 
it. Besides, she considered Pluto 
beneath her. As a matter of fact, 
he was beneath her, but not in the 
way she meant. She, as is well 
known, was very exclusive, being 
worshipped principally by the county 
families, and was herself connected 
with the land. Whereas he: “A 
self-made god, my dear, interested 
in mines,” as she was wont to say. 
However, the mischief bad been 
done, and, like the worthy matron 
and pattern mother she was, she 
determined to make the best of it. 
To do this she made the worst of 
it, and, magnifying what was after 
all merely a runaway match into a forcible abduction, complained 
to the superior deities, 

‘“ My dear Proserpine,” she said, “sweet, unsuspecting child, was, 
in the innocence of her heart, gathering flowers, when the rude 
monster came up suddenly and carried her off.” (She omitted to 
mention that their meeting had been by appointment.) The 
superior deities were much shocked, Jupizer especially. ‘An 
abduction!” he murmured. “I never heard of such a thing! 
Shocking!’’ Juno, however, didn’t say much; but she leoked and 
looked at her husband until he got quite fidgety. ‘“ My love,” he 
remarked, at last, “ you surely don’t think-——” + ‘“ My dear,” came 
the soft answer that proverbially turns away wrath, “I think that 
this case may be left in your hands. It is one you must thoroughly 
understand—by this time!’ And, signing to her ladies-in-waiting, 
the Queen of Heaven swept imperiously from the room, 

After some little discussion it was decided that every year Ceres 
should pay her daugbter and son-in-law an eight months’ visit. 
This was a really clever double-barrelled decision, Ceres was 

leased, Proserpine was pleased, and, as for Pluto, he was so 
delighted when he heard of it that he invented a new curse and a 
couple of really excellent tortures to celebrate the occasion. 

And when Ceres arrived in a cab with her luggage and her lady’s- 
maid, her pug and her parrot, and when Proserpine said in her 
pretty way, “ Plutie, love, here’s dear mamma!—what a pleasant 
surprise!” and when “ Plutie love,” leaving his wife and his 
mother-in-law to re-arrange his establishment for him, went out 
and asked Tantalus to change places with him, and when Tantalus 
positively declined—then, and not till then, did the misguided 
deity realise what thing it was he had been and gone and done, 
But he comforted himself at last with the reflection that his story 
was the first story that had ever bad a moral to it. 

And the moral is——left for the judicious reader to supply. 


Ballade of a Timorous Voyager. 


I’m minded to babble a bit I know that I never shall quit 








In verse of a sort of a kind, 
But whether my subject will fit 

The metre is yet undefined. 
His balance a poet mast mind 

With Pegasus acting as gee-gee, 
So pardon me, if I am blind 

To the rhymes that are proper 

for Ci-git, 

An epitaph ought to be writ, 

As much as a will to be signed, 
By one who is going to flit 

On a voyage to hazardous Ind, 
My goodness! I hope (under- 


The captain, unless I can find 
Clear proof that the hull won't 
admit 
Any water or on a rock grind. 
For if the ship leaves me be- 
hind 
Some nigger in China or Fiji 
May carve on my bones, having 


dined, 
The rhymes that are proper for 
Ci-git. 
Eacoi. 


A MODERN TERROR. 


“The bicycle takes so little space.” (Kztraet from letter in any paper from amy demon cyclist.) 


How to Become Polished for Nothing. 


(IT has come to the knowleige of Mr. Fun that the person who 
hands over to his grocer so many wraopers of @ certain new soap, 
in proof of past and personal purchase of so many bars of the 
same, is presented with a book by a popular author. ] 


An: so it has been left to soap 
To point us clearly out the way, 
By which the silly man may hope 
To be a clever one some day : 
By which the roughest in our lands 
May speedily become refi: ed — 
For while he polishes his hands 
And face, he polishes his mind ! 


Nor need he fear to read the books 
In flimsy yellow covers seen, 
In which our custos morum looks 
To find the sentiment unclean ; 
Hia library, however “ free,” 
Need never cause his eyes to ope ; 
Uncleanly though the books may be, 
They bring their remedy of soap ! 


FON trusts that not to literature 
Alone the system may apply, 

But that these wrappers will procure 
A wider culture by-and-by. 

He fancies, if the notion grows, 
Our washerwomen might combine 

The aits of hanging-out the “ clo’s " 
And getting pictures on the line! 


And, if this, why not music, too? 
’Twould bring the art within the scop2 
Of all, if what we had to do 
Was but to use sufficient soap ! 
How easy it would be to make 
Musicians of the cook and “ char” !— 
They’ only have to get a cake 
To know the valae of a “bar”! 


The worl! already “ knows a bit,” 
But wrappers lead us to expect 
Tht ere a brace of ages flit 
‘Twill be one mass of intellect. 
The serving-maid shall paint and play, 
And drop her Sims to pick up Pope ; 
The board-schools of the future day 
Shall bow '» higher culture soap ! 





lined As ten o'clock tells me that it 
The jacks won't be wanting a Is time to do other things Plucked ! 
squeegee, (¢.9. | : . 
For ‘tn T shall pour on the To pack up my travelling kit), Intelligent Child pee May I ask you a question, ps? 
wind I offer these rhymes for my Proud Parent :—* Certainly, my son. 
| Ci-git. Intelligent Child :—" Why is your moustache purple, antl your 


The rhymes that are prope! 
for Ci-git. 


F. H, 8. i head grey?” 
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A New Poet. 


Mr. COVENTRY PATMORE is not to have it all his own way, We, 
too, have discovered a new poet. His name is Price, and he is by 
profession a solicitor. We discovered him in the sheriff's court, 
where he was figuring as defendant in a breach of promise case, 
The poem, upon which we build great hopes of a future Laureate, 
came out in evidence, It is entitled, we believe,“ To my Love (pro, 
tem.) ; or, Without Prejudice,” and is as follows :— 


“ Though now in another country, 
And many miles apart, 
I cannot see my darling, 
But no other has my heart,” 


Now, we submit that, although this is not very good poetry, it 
might have been verse, which it isn’t. Of course, being “in another 
country,” and “many miles apart” from his “darling,” that he 
should run to metre was out of the question. But he could send her 
a poem, and she could scan it. We wonder if she did scan it, 
However, all this is by the way. The great point about this poem is 
its lucidity. We may not like it, we may not, indeed, be able to 
stand it ; but we can understand it. This is something. Mr, Price 
might have said :— 


“ Deep in the drifting dawn of daisies, 
Dark in the dusty days of May, 
Lost in the fine and foaming phrases, 

How can [ tell what I have to say !” 


Fae 








or— 
“ From alcoholic drinks 

My soul, abhorrent, shrinks ; 

And sees 

Incipient D,T’s, 
Float round the summer’s rim. 

Ab, what is drink to him 

Who wakes 

Deterrent snakes? ” 


That he said nothing of the kind is, we take it, greatly to Mr. 
Price’s credit. We shall, therefore, look forward to his next publi- 
cation with much interest, sincerely trusting that, when we again 
find him, it will not be in the sheriff’s or any other court, 


My Books. 


A RONDEAU. 


My Books! My Books! My kingdom, mine ! 
I have no need for Love to pine ; 

I have no mistress but my books— 

They never give me frowning looks, 
Nor mock my heart when hopes decline. 












































THROUGH OLD LONDON-—TAKING SHORT CUTS, But women change asne cnnge oF sign | 
And so I court the Muses Nine, 
No, 27,—Lona@ LANE, In my poor den or shady nooks, 
My Books! My Books! 
uffling 4 I love to see them line on line, 
Sh Out of It In shabby coat or superfine ; 
Mr. Bouncynge Harduppe.—“ A penny for your thoughts, love.” They are such friends—from Bards to Cooks— 
Miss Stumpley.—“ Give me a penny and I'll tell you.” And speak with joy of bubbling brooks, 
Mr. Bouncynge Harduppe.—“ Oh, | couldn't think of giving less With peaceful words that ever shine, 
than a fivah for such exclusive and delicious infawmation !” And fill me with Lethean Wine ! 
(He hadn't get a cent, in his pockets.) My Books! My Books! 
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A speciality of prrent prosticn} interest is the Hovis Bread, which is made 
from a flour enriched by the addition of the germ portion of the grain, whereby its 
nutritive value is made equal to that of oatmeal. Being, moreover, palatable and 
digestible, the use of this bread wou:?, I believe, go far to correct the anemia and ~— 
defective nutrition so often observed in children, containing, as it does, an exeeption- — 
ally high proportion of the most perfect bone and muscle-fo constituents of the — 
grain. ED. GEO. WHITTLE, M.D., Lond. 

Wholesale Manufacturers of the Hovis Biscuits, the 
NATIONAL BAKERY CO., Brewery Road, Ishington, London, N. 





















If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining HOVIS, or if what is 
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4 MILLERS, MACCLESFIELD. 
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Pipe-clay Yarns. 
IIL.—FALSE-HEARTED MARY. 
It was mid-day stables in Knightsbridge barracks, in which the 


Royal regiment of Horse Guards (Blue) was quartered, The stalwart 


troopers off duty were jubilant, as the privilege of a half holiday 
had been accorded them, When “Leave Stables” was sounded, 
there was a rush to the barrack-rooms, Dinner was hurriedly 
partaken of, and the men busied themselves in making the necessary 
preparations to walk out. A brawny Scot, Tam McSwig, happened 
to let out that he had an engagement with his sweetheart, Mary 
Cronks, a maiden of substantial girth, who was employed as a cook 
in Kensington, The lady was to meet him at the Marble Arch at 
three, when the pair were to set out to see the revels on Hampstead 
Heath. At this statement, an equally massive son of Anak, of 
English nationality, Sim Crickitt, who had come off Queen’s guard, 
and who was busy oiling his cuirass, suddenly flushed and exclaimed, 
‘‘ Stow it, you bloomin’ Scotch duffer! Mary’s '’a comin’ hout with 
me ; I’ve got to meet her at Hyde Park Corner at four !” 

McSwig retorted, “ Ye'll hae g bonny lang wait then, Crickitt!” 

The other exclaimed, “ Bless me, Tam, but you is a greenhorn, 
Mary’s just been a spoofin’ yer. She told ye that yer ‘as no chance, 
‘specially as she hates oatmeal coves like sin!” 

‘The Scot by this time had put on his jacket and cap, and picked 
up his gloves and whip, and was stalking out of the room. 

He sneeringly said to his rival— 

‘1 fancy that ye ken mair aboot oatmeal, that is, skilly, than I 
dac. I fancy Mary wadna’ look at a man wha had been brucht up 
in the work hoose !” 

Crickitt shouted “God bless the Duke of Argyle! Go on, old 
oatmeal, an’ cool yer eels waitin’! What does yer want 'ere? Go 
back to yer hown measly country !” 

The Caledonian fiercely hissed, “If ye say onything against 
Scotland, ye low workhonse brat, I’ll gie ye yin in the jaw!” 

The other promptly answered, “ Yer may try it on, but that yer 
will manage it, I don’t think.” Then Crickitt threw himself into a 
boxing attitude. Instantly McSwig threw down his whip and 
gloves, tore off his cap and jacket, and, rushing up to his opponent 
with clenched fists, shouted, “ Come on, then!" 
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CATCHING. 


Dector,— Well, Mrs. Brannigan, the fact is that if your good husband doesn’t take care, he'll have delirium tremens.” 
Mrs, B.—“ Och, docther, dear! An’ would the childre’ be apt to take ut too?” 
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The twain were expert boxers, but jealousy and rage somewhat 
affected their pugilistic skill. After a couple of rounds, in the 
course of which each of Mary’s admirers was ed by a noisy and 
hilarious continzent of comrades, the combatants, both with contused 
peepers, stood glaring at each other. 

At this moment a cerporal-major entered the room, who bellowed, 
“ What's all this about?” 

“ A girl !” was the chorus of the disinterested troopers. 

The non-commissioned officer examined the fighting men's bruised 
optics, and ordered them to be confined to barracks until the grow- 
ing purple tint was quite eliminated. This, of course, meant a week 
or more of durance. “No more of it,”’ sternly spoke the corporal- 
major, “or I'll put the pair of you in the guard-room.” 

As the other amused troopers were leaving, they derisively shouted 
to the abject gallants, “Any message for dear Mary ?” 

Just before “lights out” that evening, while the room was full of 
noisy men, who outside had been indulging in Whitsan revels, and 
while the love-sick Crickitt and McSwig, with discoloured peepers 
and rueful visages, were preparing to turn into bed, in burst a young 
soldier, who shouted to them, “ You. bloomin’ mugzs, a’ fighting about 
nothink ! Blest hif I didn’t see yer Mary on 'Ampstead Kath! She 
wor along with that bloomin’ p’leeceman, Blookins of the Z Division.” 
And the soul of each of Mary’s martial admirers was instantly sick 
unto death. 

The twelve noon post next day brought letters from Miss Mary 
Cronks to Messrs, Crickitt and McSwig. One missive was a 
duplicate of the other. In apologetic language, but faulty spelling, 
the maiden expressed a hope that her admirer had not caught cold 
by waiting too long. She conld not, she regretted to say, mect him 
again, as she had become engaged to be married to Mr. Blookins, a 
very estimable young police constable. 

‘““ Shake hands, auld man,” muttered McSwig to Crickitt. “ Let’s 
bae nae ill-feelin’ about a false-hearted besom like that,” 

“ Right y'are, boy,” exclaimed the other jilted one, as he extended 
his flipper. “I fancies as ‘ow, hif we goes to the canteen an’ drinks 
‘arf a gallon o’ beer, the stuff will wash down the dissap’intment. 
One good job, Miss bloomin’ Mary aint, arter all, the honly girl in 
London [” 
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The Olang of the Olock Tower. 
New reading of an old saw.—Leeds must when the devil drives. 


The Standari of Revolt has been raised amid considerable 
(artificial) enthusiasm, And yet those professing to pledge them- 
selves to the mending or ending of the gilded chamber have done 
more than any previous generation since Magna Charta to perpetuate 
it. They gave it achance of saving the United Kingdom. When 
the history of the whole farce comes out, what reading it will be for 
the philosopher ! 

« * * * om 
Ea‘ Morley’s mile” is a phrase which, though it raised the laughter 
of the rest of the House, rather evoked Morley’s frown than his 
(s)mile. 





The contempt of Mr. Redmond for the Ministry, and the abject 
toadying of the Ministry to Mr. Redmond are sights for gods and 
men, 


x & = @ B 
The New Crusade—Lawson and the Ladies, Well, FUN con- 
gratulates the fair sex on the acquisition of Sir Wilfrid as a 
champion. His heart's all right, only he is—like many other 
teetotalers—so dreadfully intemperate, 
* 


They now call the Budget Bill the Harcourt Drudge it Bill in 
the Lobby. 
® » * * * 

Saul among the pro phets fades to insignificance after Labby and 
Harcourt among the Rads, And now we have Balfour among the 
Dissenters. But there is no doubt that the Nonconformist Unionists 
are the dread of the Separatists, 

THE MAN IN THE CLOCK Tower, 


Fun” in Earnest—A Series of’ Stories. 
Recalled. 


“ Bot, surely you can give me a reason ? ” 

“No, Philip ; you must not ask me to do that. You must believe 
that I have a reason and that it is a good one, but I cannot give it 
to you. You know I love you, and that it cannot be a fancy which 
would make me refase to be your wife. It is nothing for which I 
can blame myself——” 

“I know, I know. You need not tell me that, Nellie,” said the 
er soldier, hastily ; “but are you quite sure your reason may not 

a mistaken one!’ 

“ Quite,” said the girl, wearily, as she rose and moved towards the 
door. ‘Good-bye, Philip,” and she offerei him a nervous little 
hand which made a brave effort to be steady, “I won't say [ hope 
my refusal will not interfere with our friendship, because I know it 
must and will, I could not bear to see you again, so I hope you will 
in mercy keep away from me. Good-bye—I wish with all my heart 
I could have answered you differently.” 
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Philip Morritt took the g'rl’s hand and kissed it, Then he Jeft her. 

She waited in the same position until she heard the hall door 
close upon him, Then she sank down on the hearthrug in astate of 
utter collapse, Nellie Lemare was not given to weeping, but the 
blow which had fallen upon her young life was too much for her. 
She had been brought up by tke wife of a gentleman who had 
always stood to her in the position of a guardian. But at the age 
of eighteen she had learned that there was a shameful secret con- 
nected with her-birth. 

She would take no more at the hands of those who had ministered 
to her wants from earliest childhood. She would no longer eat the 
bread of shame. A friend of her guardian,a brilliant woman, 
widow of the colonel of a crack regiment, wanted a companion. 
Mrs, Vansittart made the girl’s life as bearable as possible under its 
altered conditions, She was neither exacting nor inconsiderate, 
though naturally capricious and an invalid, 

As the days passed tne girl learned to school herself to a sort of 
stoical endurance under the roof which sheltered her. 

But life is not so easily done with at twenty-two, and love will 
nut be denied. A nephew of Colonel Vansittart, Captain Morritt, 
of the 12th Hussars, was a frequent visitor at his aunt’s house, and 
before long the broad-chested, handsome, young soldier fell honestly 
in love with gentle, feminine Nellie Lemare, with her pretty 
little head crowned with.its aureole of gold, 

Mrs, Vansittart watched the progress of events with growing un- 
easiness, and her manner towards Nellie became harsh and con- 
strained. 

When, however, she saw that Nellie returned his affection, matters 
reached a crisis, aud she told her nephew so much of the girl’s story 
as she fondly hoped would suffice to dethrone his idol, with the 
result that Philip at once made Nellie an offer of marriage. 

That night the widow had a very bad attack. 

Mrs, Vansittart’s ailment was heart disease, and Dr, Campbell, 
who had attended her during thirteen years, had not anticipated 
any immediate danger when he was summoned to attend her. 

Neliie led the way to the invalid's room, Mrs. Vansittart was 
sitting up in bed, looking with hungry eyes at the door. 

The medical man made his examination. 

“‘ How long have I to live?” asked the patient abruptly. 

Dr. Campbell attempted to fence with the question. 

“That will do, I know I have had bad attacks before. I shall 
not recover this time. Tell me the truth; how long shall I last ?” 

She was told that her life was ebbing fast, and took her death 
warrant quietly ; then, calling the girl to her bedside, she asked the 
Goctor to leave them. 

As soon as they were alone she said : 

“ Philip has spoken to you. What did you say to him?” 

The girl’s head bent low as she replied : 

“ I told him I could never be his wife.”’ 

“ Why not?” 

“I did not give him a reason,” 

“T will tell you. It is because you think there is that in your 
veins which would never permit you to become the mother of a race 
which should do honour to his name.” 

Nellie’s head bowed lower, and painful tears forced themselves 
from beneath her lashes, 

“You are mistaken.” Mrs, Vansittart’s voice was hard as she 
continued: “I am a er woman, Nellie, and I am going 
directly to my account, Listen to me, child, and forgive me if you 
can. Twenty-five years ago I loved your father. He was not a good 
man; but he was your father,and I loved him. He left England 
with his regiment, and met your mother in India, where he married 
her.” 

Nellie started. 

‘Yes, I know ; you were told they were not married ; but they 
were. I hated her, as I should have hated any womar who bore his 
name and his children, She was of good family, wealthy and as 
beautiful, when he married her, as you are now. For certain reasons, 
the marriage was private and kept perfectly secret. He was recalled 
to Englan® on account of some disgraceful business ; while he was 
away, she received a commurication to the effect that her marriage 
with him was a mock marriage; and shortly after she learned that 
he was false to her. She wrote to him; he admitted his faithless- 
nese, and told her that she was not his wife. Then he left England 
with another woman for South America, where he lost his life in a 
drunken braw! ten years ago. I was her confidante, and when she 
die! in giving you birth, I had not forgiven her. I can give you the 
proofs of what I have told you, Nellie, can you forgive me?” 

The wretched woman clutched the girl by the wrist. 

“Forgive me, child ; forgive me!” she cried ; “and promise me 
that you will write to Philip at once, and tell him everything.” 

Tiat night Mrs, Vansittart ‘died, and Nellie wrote to Philip. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION. To a Lyedy. 
The following has been adjudged the best sketch sent in, and th Ou, lyedy with the yaller bow 


of One Guinea-and-a-Half has een f. e And eyes of softest bloo, 
Rydal Mount, Mossley, near ian, to the artist, Mr, MILTON BERRY, You've got my umble love and 20 
I toon my to you. 
I carnt fergit that fetchin fyce, 
That at so smart an tidy ; 
My thoughts are at the syme old plyce, 
Lyedy ! 
It wos on Thames's flowin stream 
At Richmond that we met ; 
The vishun of that appy dream 
Is present with me yet, 
You laughed and kissed yer mauler wen 
I bowed and doffed my kyedy ; 
Oh, ow my eart went bumpty then, 
Lyedy ! 
If these ere lines should ketch your heye, 
And it should chance perhap 
That one so beautiful and guy 
Aint got another chap, 
Oh, be at Richmond once agin 
(I'll be there o’ Frid'y)— 
Oh, myke me the most Ttest o’ men, 
Lyedy |! 


One Guinea Prize. 


[The following has been adjudged the 
best humorous contribution sent in, and 
the prize of one guinea bas been for- 
warded to the sender, Mr. Thomas P, 
Stewart, Beechfield House, Clontarf 
Co, Dublin. ] 


A Regatta Rhyme. 
Once more [| stand upon Mudflat’s wild 


shore, 
And listen to the loud resilient roar 
‘ Of mighty ocean, The regatta’s o'er. 
Encore ! encore! 
I have been there before. 


Once more I stand upon Mudflat's wild 
shore, 











With roulette gentlemen, and such. 
galore, 
And the sham lout who feigns he has. 
struck ore, 


Encore! encore ! 
I bave been there before. 


Aunt Sally dwells upon Mudilat’s wild 
shore 


Hark ! the loud Juno! “ Fire, me boys, 
once more |" 
Ah me! the self-same cry she cried of 
yore, 
Encore ! encore ! 
I have been there before. 


Once more I stand upon Mudflat’s wild 
Lf shore, 
“ 5 hd 
GOLDEN SILENCE. we What goeth on?" of persons 
Assistant (insinuatingly).—“ Have a little oil on your hair, sir? Seafoam? Shampoo? « Gorra, I dunno !" seemeth all their st 


Whiskers dyed ?” Encore! encore ! 





“ O’Hoggarty.—“ Oi want nawthin but silence, sor, an’ dom little av thot !” I have been there before. 
A New Dish Dense grows the crowd upon Mudflat’s wild shore. 
. r fac fts by; i 
His Honour? Well, Pat, did you like those bananas I sent yon ? “ Fr? ee gat lo Fue) y rein” What a bore! 
PAT. Oh! begorrawe did, your honour! We boilt them down Encore | encore ! 
with the bacon, an’ they were splendid ! I have been there before. 
F grim ir, t’s wild sho 
Mrs. LOVEKID ( Whose ohildren are romping about Miss Trim's a seek pny are emis ak 
drawing-room); Don’t you think my children look in spleadid By letting other spirits on them pour, 
health, Miss Trim? Encore! encore | 
Miss Trim : Yes, rude health, I have been there before. 
: “ Dri ’ , No more I stand upon Mudfiat’s wild shore 
A TEMPERANCE Ballad.— Drink to me only with thine eyes, Sat in the mareing, aad hard by may 6604, 
They found me head down, with feet that skyward soar. 
Encore! enoore | 


AN appropriate motto for the St, John Ambulance Association, 
“ Sic (k) transit,” / I have been there before. 
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A DOUBTFUL WELCOME. 
Mrs, Baper ei don’t know exactly where your house is, but if I come said “in another place” some time ago, after seeing 


round to-morrow I daresay I shall find you out,” 
Mrs. Caustic,—“ 1 do hope you will, 


Waftings from the Wings. 
{ I COULD thoroughly sympathise with Mr. Willard’s feelings when 
that shout of enthusiasm went up, I know how it is myself. When 
I came back from my fortnight’s holiday up the river, everybody 
was delighted to see me, My tailor cigar merchant, and my 
hatter and hosier, made an awful fuss of me. They were so pleased 
to see me, that they could hardly be prevailed upon to let me out of 
their sight ; it was only my innate modesty that enabled me to 
them quietly and myself. I do so hate a fuss. 

And so it is only natural that I felt for Mr. Willard when he 
stood, waiting—like a true artist, making no other recognition—for 
the tornado of applause that rose up from the great audience at the 
Comedy Theatre to cease, It was only a question of degree. He had 
been three thousand miles in four years; I had been twenty in a 

fortnight, So now you can understand why I was so touched. 
We were all frightened that our great actor might have become 
“ Americanised ;” and we all know how easy it would be to rant in 
Acts Il. and III. of Jones’s Middleman. Bat, no. Indeed, and in 
the beginning it seemed that our hero had anticipated our thoughts, 
and was holding himself in on pu . Somuch so, that at first many 
opined he had smoothed Cyrus Blenkarn a little too much, that we 
missed some of real ag of the character. But that was only 
at first. When he e that wonderful a to God to make his 
betrayers as clay and wax in his hands, the magnificence of Mr. 
Willard’s acting, the tremendousness of his wrath, the whirling of 
his passion, proved that the actor was as great as he ever was—that 
he was unspoiled, unspoilable. And, despite the awfalness of his 
anger, his voice showed us what pathos was in it all, what 
ny the ved father was enduring. So much for the genius 
it, In the mechanism of perfect elocution and graphic—though 
restraincd—gesture, once more we saw how fine an artist had been 

—— us for four long years. 

company supporting Mr. Willard was not nearly so strong as 
that which parsodiste’ him on the production of the play at ee 
Shaftesbury. In fact, if Willard relied at all on his supporters, 
would have come a nasty cropper several times, In the case of 
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the heroine, though, despite a little too much reliance 
om Btagey effects and actions, we saw a pretty and 
touching performance. Miss Agnes Verity made a sweet 
and sympathetic Mary Blenkarn ; her pathos was in- 
stinct with truth, which, of a Verity, it should be. 
I said that the support was weak ‘I made excep- 
Has not Mr. Willard an excellent Cane to lean 
?—the same Cane that played Batty Todd so 
y in the original cast. We missed our 
intosh as Jeseph Chandler, for Mr. Royce Carleton 
rather a wet blanket. The candles sucha Chandler 
ould sell would be of very low Price. Miss Annie 
Hughes’ old part was played by a lady in short frocks 
—an American, I should think—with quite the manner 
of an American “singing soubrette.” I quite ex- 
pected te hear her say in the third act, where poor 
old Blenkarn is so unutterably distressed—“ Don't be 
unhappy, Now I have the chance, Of livening 
you up With a gay song and dance.” But, to be just, 
the lady considerably improved in this oe the 
play. Miss Keith Wakeman, the Maude dier, is 
a very handsome girl with a lovely contralto voice. 
I should like to see her in a heavier character. Every 
body else was very monotonous—like the lady in 
Hood's “ Song of the Shirt.” They were only Sew-sew. 

As to Shall We Forgive Her? at the Adelphi. 
For my part, I don’t think I shall, nor the Gattis 
either. Here they are, placed in the van to fight the 
New Drama, and they turn themeelves into a pan- 
technicon for the carriage of decayed melodramas 
from the provinces to London. What with The Two 
Orphans and Shall We Forgive Her? the Adelphi is 
becoming more and more transpontine. We think of 
the old days of Sims and Pettitt, amd wonder now if we 
are to consider Drury Lane the only house for melo- 
drama in the West. 

King Kodak is doing very well, thank you, and the 
increase in temperature does mot cause any great 
anxiety ; the pulse is strong and steady, and, with the 
help of new editions from time to time, and fresh songs 
and business, there is no reason why the Illustrious 


Hi 


i 


“4 Patient (no relation to the Firm at the White Lodge, 


Richmond) should not reach a green old age. Miss 
Mand Hill now takes Miss Vaughan’s part ; and, as I 


Miss Hill as Ethel Sportington in Morocco Bound, Miss 

Hill can climb Parnassus as high as she likes. Even 

this shows what a clever girl she is, for a Hill to go 
climbing about like this is a distinctly unorthodox kind of thing. 
Anyway, she is pretty, she is chic, she is dainty, she can dance most 
delightfully, and can sing in a way that is rare among the ladies 
who dawdle through burlesque. In fact, Miss Hill is a t of 
English Talent — focussed by Abud and Harris's (King) ak 
instead of Bassano’s camera. 

Dullverydotty, the new front piece by Mrs. Acton Adams, is a whim- 
sical little play of sufficient interest to marshal the people in and to 

ep them in good temper till the entertainment begins. 

belle Bernhardt, she is magnifique, trés magnifique, mais ce n'est 
la—méme Bernhardt who first came among us, She is more 
werfal, more wonderful than ever. The hideous play Jzeyl gives 
magnificent opportunities, and she seizes them everyone. Sheis 
a star of an antediluvian demi-monde, Sheis chic, she is full of verve, 
she has élan, she does credit to her couturiére, she has diableric, and 
she inspires me with the ravissement de joie. But stay—this is a 
French play, and I am smothering this notice with French words, 
Of course, one only ought to do that when the work is purely English. 
It doesn’t matter how you drag ‘em in; but drag ’em in you must, 
I have been reading “ Spectator’s” criticisms in the Star, and I’ve 
learned how to do it. 

But, returning to Jzeyl, I could not help thinking how much 
better the same story would have been told by such authors as, say, 
MM. Armand Silvestre and Eugene Morand——. What? They 
are the authors? Good gracious! how awkward! “ Spectator” 
again. Really, I must —— But it shows the glamour of 
your style, dear Mr.“ A. B. W.” I was only trying to follow your 

i of suggesting that any other author (it doesn’t 
matter who) except the author of the play (it doesn’t matter what) 
would have written it a great deal better. 

Everybody knows Ml about Jzeyl by this time. It is a horrible 
play, superbly ye ber by Bernhardt and very excellently by the 
company, But I would as soon have a nightmare myself. 

GOSSAMER. 


Paradox—the death duties have given life to the*SBudget debate, 
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By-the-Way Ballads, 
By A HAPHAZARD HomMILIsT. 
No. XIV.—REvENGE REWARDED, 


How strange that a maiden of average worth, 
Permitted the choice of her lot, 

Would (quite irrespective of fortune or birth) 
As soon be good-looking as not ! 

For beauty is only skin-deep at the best, 
And rapidly fades with the years, 





While ugliness triumphs o’er every test, 
And lasts you for ever, my dears. 

Yes; ugliness faithfully stays to the end 
And beauty’s soon laid on the shelf 

(It’s true, when I'm choosing a feminine friend, 
I like her good-looking myself). 


LAURETTA was lovely and gifted with all 
The haughtiness beauty evokes ; 

She wouldn’t acknowledge ae people or call 
On homely, inelegant fo 

Indeed, she exhibited painful distress 
Her worship of beauty was such) 

If beauty itself in its manner or dress 
Displayed any blemishing touch. 

* In conduct or costume let Ugliness fail,” 
LAURE'TA remarked ; “ but I’m loth 

To see it in Beauty—the more if it’s male "— 
And CHARLEY FITZ-HERBERT was both, 











LAURETTA and he were enjoying the breeze 
In one of our numerous parks ; 

The maiden was standing ; the youth, on his knees, 
Was making these novel remarks — 

“Oh! look on me kindly; observe how I kneel, 
In an elegant posture of doubt ; 















Your wooing is hopeless, permit me to say, 
For the thousand-and-sixtieth time.” 

The youth banged his head very tight in his hat, 
Annoyed at remarks such as these, 

And sprang to his feet (he was glad to do that, 
For the gravel was hurting his knees). 

“ Young person !” he cried, with ineffable scorn, 
“You very fastidious miss! 

Permit me to tell you, as sure as your born, 
I'll go in for vengeance for this ! 








“You think my legs good ; but, pray what would they be 
Without Mr. Smalpage’s toil ? 
The cur] Cy Se ree eee ee 


Neglect such a beauty may spoil. 

I'll bide my good legs in a towel or so, 
I'l) spoil my complexion with drink. 
I'll let my hair grow as it chooses to grow 

That'll tease you a little, I think ! 
My Saturday bolidays now Ill employ 

In working this vengeance on you ; 
Your delicate senses it’s sure to annoy— 

And that’s what it's going to do.” 


The youth kept his word and permitted bis hair 
To grow like a lunatic wig, 

Wore towels for trousers—a singular pair, 
And numerous siz. 8 too big— 

A heavy sombrero, a very small coat, 
Sharp points to the toes of his boots, 

And also a pair of green “ specs,” I may note, 
Completed this strangest of suite. ¥ ; 

These reckless proceedings so preyed on ber mind 
(Of haughty way $2, tae 

That she has accepted Fitz-Hanpert, I fiad— 
The wedding’s on Saturday week. 


O’Loowey says that “Where icdolecce is bliss ‘tis folly to 
arise.” 




































































An Irresistible 
Temptation. 


THERE was once an honest lawyer, 
as guileless, upright, and straightfor- 
ward a fellow as ever breathed. “The 
truth, the whole truth. and nothing 
bat the truth,” was his motto; and 
be lived up to it. And as be was 
known far and wide as a man who 
would not take an advantage of an 

t, or do a mean thing for 
be dearest friend, designing people 
would recommend him to their in- 
tended victims as an excellent family 
adviser. So that he didn’t do so badly 
as might have been expected. 

There lived contemporaneously with 
this legal phenomenon, a conscientious 
stockbrokcr. All his dealings were 
above board ; for even when tidings of 
“good things” reached him, giving 
him opportunities of over-reaching his 
neighbours, he declined the advantage. 
“ Live, and let live,” was his motto ; 
and he lived up to it. So honour- 
able a man was he, that his more reck- 
leas confrércs would do little bite of 
sharp business through him, firmly 
convinced that, though all the rest of 
the world suspected and were sue 
pected, he would be respected and 
undetected, 

Now the honest lawyer and the 
conscientious stockbroker were bosom 
friewds, 

One day a rumour, so faint as to be almost inappreciable, passed 
through the city. It was to the effect that a certain well-known 
bank was shaky. The lawyer and the stockbroker heard this 
rumour and trembled, for they both held shares in the threatened 
concern. They might easily bave sold these shares, but each thought 
euch sale would be dishonest, and both were determined to save 
their honour even if their moneys were sacrificed. 

That evening they met. How it came acout neither will ever be 
able to understand, but they had not been together five minutes 
before the temptation to cheat each other became irresistible, 
“ Here,” the thought flashed through both their minds, “ was an 
opportunity to unload in an unsuspecting market.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said the lawyer. 

“ Old man,” cried the stockbroker. 

“TI have got a few shares to dispose of,” 

“A coincidence. The same here.” 

“T can let you have them as a friend.” 

“T was about to make the same remark,” 

“Mine are in the Liberator !” 

“ So are mine !” 

Sadly they gazed at one another, and grimly each realised that 
the other was not such a fool as he looked, 


ME then. 


— 


= * a « . 

The honest lawyer was struck off the rolls yesterday for fraudu- 
lent trusteeship. while the conscientious stockbroker, who was 
sometime since driven from the Stock Exchange, is the proprietor 
of a bucket shop of the deepest dye. 
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For Tender Feet 


Persons subject to tender feet will find 
instant relief by bathing in Condy’s Fluid 
(diluted). It takes away the tired feeling 
and gives a delightful freshness and energy, 
which cannot be obtained in any other 
way. Of all Chemists, 8 oz. 1/-, 20 oz, 2/-. 
Full bathing directions (free) from Condy’s 
Fluid Works, Turnmill Street, London, 
E.C. Insist on having ‘‘ Condy’s Fluid,” 


use “‘Condy’s Fluid.” 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MOMENTS.—NO. 7, 
When about to bow to two charming girl friends your hat blows off and disappears under a 


hansom cab. 


They had tasted the forbidden sweets of a temptation yielded to, 
and from that bour were lost. 





“IMPORTANT NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We received so many capital contributions for the 
last prize that we felt that it would be fairer to the. 
competitors to award one more prize among them 

before announcing another contribution. Prizes of 
| One Guinea-and-a-Half for the best sketch, and of One 
_Guinea for the best joke or humorous story will be 
given as usual. Competitors must accompany their 
efforts with the advertisement of Messrs. Condy & 
Mitchell extracted from this week’s number. The 
| prize of One Guinea-and-a-Half for the best sketch 
_has been awarded to Mr. MILTON BERRY, of Rydal 
| Mount, Mossley, near Manchester; and for the best 
| literary contribution to Mr. Thomas P. STUART, 
_Beechfield House, Clontarf, Co. Dublin. Competitors 
/ must enclose stamped and addressed envelopes if they 
desire their contributions returner 
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CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
AND THE AGED. 





andl ** Hood’s Comic Annual ’”’ should be addressed to 


Advertisement Manager, Mr. F. FREEMAN, Bpswell House, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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